A QUARTER BILLION DOLLAR SOUTHERN CROP 


1936 Tebacco Values In Seven States 


NORTH CAROLINA $103,479,000 
KENTUCKY . 62,910,000 


VIRGINIA . 20,581,000 
TENNESSEE . war 18,977,000 


GEORGIA . . 17,498,000 
SOUTH CAROLINA 14,597,000 


FLORIDA . . 3,234,000 
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Plymouths 


LOWEST 


“ “Plymouth’s sure the car for me,’ says Frank P. Die!:';“the 


Stance most reliable...the best buy...the biggest money-saver, 


I know...Ive driven seven other makes of cars.” 


Shown above, the big, roomy De Luxe Four-Door Touring Sedan with spacious built-in tru 


nk. 


TODAY’S GREATEST PLYMOUTH 
is the biggest value in Plymouth history 


Foe the past six years, Frank P. 
Diehl, retired farmer, Clinton, 
Mo.,has been on the go...seeing the 
country...in his 3 Plymouths. 
“T’vehad unbelievably little work 
done on my three Plymouths. My 
present one, a 1936 model, has 
proved most economical of all in 
the 28,747 miles I’ve driven it!”’ 
That’s a good record, but look 
what the new Plymouth gives you! 
Rubber body mountings shut out 
vibration... scientific sound-proof- 


ing stifles noise... big airplane-type 
shock-absorbers swallow bumps, 
jolts and ‘“‘pitching.”’ 

There’s the big all-steel body... 
double-action hydraulic brakes. And 
owners report 18 to 24 miles per 
gallon of gas...lowest oil and up- 
keep costs of any low-priced car! 

All in all—it’s the biggest value 
in Plymouth history...it’s the car 
that stands up best!— PLYMOUTH 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPO- 
RATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


BEST BUY OF ‘‘ALL THREE”’ 


TODAY, you'll find Plymouth is priced with the 
lowest...and offers you very convenient terms. 
The Commercial Credit Company has made 
available—through all DeSoto, Chrysler and 
Dodge dealers—terms which make it exception- 
ally easy to purchase a new Plymouth today. 


MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR Columbia 
network, Thursdays, 9 to 10 p. m., E. D.S.T. 
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PROGRESS 


‘Talking With Our 


IR WALTER RALEIGH’S Roanoke Island 
colonists 350 years ago found out the uses of 
“a strange new weed, tobacco,” as Mrs. Wil- 
liams’ story last month suggested—and _ now this 
“weed” brings Southern farmers a quarter- 
billion dollars annually and still larger sums to 
manufacturers and to the United States Treas- 
ury.... But in all the 350 years since the white 
man discovered tobacco (or shall we say, “In all 
the possibly 10,000 years since the red men began 
smoking it”?) The Progressive Farmer is the 
first publication, so far as we know, to have a 
real painting made of tobacco harvesting, repro- 
duced by modern four-color processes on this 
month’s cover. It deserves a place along with 
Granville Bruce’s cotton ginning scene a year 
ago next month, J. J. Lankes’ “Log Cabin” wood- 
cut on page 10 last month, and the painting of Sam 
Houston’s typical old-time Southern farm home 
on next month’s cover—all parts of our constant 
campaign to help our subscribers see the beautiful 
and picturesque here in our own Southern coun- 
try. . . . Last month’s beautiful cover painting 
won universal admiration. As the Columbia 
State commented editorially: “To Americans in 
this industrial era there is a unique inspiration in 
Millais’ familiar picture of Raleigh and his com- 
panions—two boys crouched by the sea wall with 
eyes glued upon the bronzed, red-trousered sailor 
who points across the wide blue sea that loses 
itself in the distance to embellish his fascinating 
stories of far-away lands.” 


@ Especially gratifying is the encouraging 
news about the tobacco price outlook as_ re- 
ported by Mr. Hutson on page 6 and the 
fine news about the extent to which farmers are 
using official government grading and price in- 
formation as reported by Mr. Gage on page 
50. (See further market opening dates in “Com- 
ing Events,” page 57)... . And it’s cotton har- 
vest time of course as well as tobacco harvest, 
which fact gives especial timeliness to Editor 
Eugene Butler’s article on cooperative cotton gins 
(page 10)—a subject which fits in with our page 
58 appeal for keeping on the farm a larger share 
of the profits from processing and handling farm 
products. . . . “A Mountain Helen,” we regret 
to say, is the last story we shall ever have from 
Mrs. Sutton, whose untimely death was such a 
loss to Southern literature. One of the first stories 


of hers we printed, “The Strike,” Dr. Frank . 


Graham pronounced one of the greatest Ameri- 
can short stories of that period. . . . We are 
anxious to publish more vigorous expressions 


eaders 


on public matters by Progressive Farmer sub- 
scribers—letters in which farmers “talk right 
out in meeting” as does Mr. Robbins on page 
9... . Dr. T. B. Hutcheson again sounds 
the battle cry, “No Bare Acres at Christmas,” 
which reminds us that one of the features 
of this year’s Institute of Rural Affairs at 
V.P.I. was to see Dr. Tom Hutcheson going over 
the experiment station with a group of Vir- 
ginia farmers, listening to all questions fired at 
him and answering with amazing promptness 
and fullness—a fine example of a man who 
has so mastered his subject as to make his de- 
cisions accepted without question. . . . Farm and 
Home Week at North Carolina State College 
was full of fine features but none of greater inter- 
est than the landlord-tenant debate reported on 
page 48. See summary of new Tenant Aid Act 
on page 46. 


@ Our mention of the V.P.I. award to Mis. 
Winn (page 13) reminds us of a note just re- 
ceived from herin which she says: “Years ago at 
Blacksburg I heard you say that no planting in 
the South is complete without crape myrtle. 
That suggestion led me to plant a hedge of it I 
have been enjoying ever since.” ... Here’s news 
of “The Lord’s Acre” movement discussed last 
winter. A friend writes of one church that has 
over 35 acres of corn, potatoes and other crops, 
in addition to chickens, pigs, calves, etc.!... In 
Mrs. Williams’ story last month, “When I See 
Sir Walter Raleigh,” she sought to describe the 
last known day in the life of the Roanoke Island 
colony as shown by historical records. But what 
probably became of the colonists in the later 
days of silence and everlasting mystery? In Paul 
Green’s beautiful and brilliant pageant, “The 
Lost Colony,” now playing on Roanoke Island 
each Friday, Saturday, and Sunday night (do try 
to see it if possible) he goes further and imagines 
the actual departure of the colonists from 
Roanoke. As Gerald W. Johnson graphically 
describes it:— 

The colonists, hearing that Spanish buccaneers are 
coming up the coast wiping out the English settlements, 
decide to abandon their “‘citie of Ralegh,” but they think 
it only a temporary abandonment. They march off the 
stage, still gallant, still confident and are swallowed for- 
ever in the gloom of night. . .. Then the lights go out and — 
one’s eyes inevitably rise to look across the dark water to 
the great white pillar of triumph, and the inscription on 
it—lines taken from Pindar—furnishes the epilogue: 
“The long toil of the brave is not quenched in darkness 
nor hath counting the cost fretted away the zeal of their 
hopes. O’er the fruitful earth and athwart the sea hath 
passed the light of noble deeds, unquenchable forever.” 
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PROVED FARM 


GROUND GRIP 


“SsPULL, GREATER TRACTION AND 
i SAVES~MORE TIME AND FUEL 


PROVIDES GREATER DRAWBAR 


News of the amazing performance 
of the NEW Firestone Ground Grip Tire 
-is sweeping rural America. Farmers 
everywhere who have seen this new tire 
are so enthusiastic about it that sales have 
been climbing steadily upward and 
production has been greatly increased to 
meet the demand. 

Why all this enthusiasm? Those of you 
who have seen the new Firestone Ground 
Grip Tire in action know the answer. Tests 
show that it will pull a three-bottom plow 
under soil conditions where other makes 
of tires can pull only a two-bottom plow. 
The re-designed tread gives greater traction 
and better self-cleaning action. It will not 
pack the soil — in fact, it leaves a mulch on 
the surface of the tread track that prevents 
rapid evaporation of moisture in the soil. 
These tests also show up to 30% more 
available drawbar pull on dry sod, up to 40% more on dry 
plowed ground, up to 50% more on wet plowed ground than 
with any other tire tested. 

Only in Firestone Tires do you get so many patented extra- 
quality features. The Ground Grip Tread is patented and is made 
of specially compounded rubber which resists the action of sun, 
rain and snow. Gum-Dipping isa patented Firestone Process, by 
which every fiber of every cord in every ply is saturated with 
liquid rubber which gives added strength to resist the strain of 
heavy pulling. The Two Extra 
Layers of Gum-Dipped Cords under 
thetreadare patented.This Firestone 
construction feature binds the tread 
and cord body into one inseparable 
unit. 

You want and need ALL these 
features. Only Firestone has them! 
See this new tire at your nearest 
Firestone Implement Dealer, Tire 
Dealer or Auto Supply & Service 
Store today. 


GREATER DRAWBAR PULL 

Increased height of 
the new Ground Grip 
tread and the im- 
proved design and 
spacing of the heavy 
traction lugs result in 
much greater drawbar 
pull. 


GREATER TRACTION 


The increased 
penetration of the im- 
proved Ground Grip 
tread gives a deeper 
‘‘bite’’ resulting in 
greater traction. 


GREATER FUEL SAVINGS 


Tests show savings 
of as much as 50% in 
fuel as compared with 
steel-lugged wheels. 


GREATER TIME SAVINGS 


The increased trac- 
tion enables you to 
cover much greater 
acreage in a day. 


WEATHER-PROOFED 


The Ground Grip 
Tread is made of 
special weather- 
resisting rubber which 
is unaffected by hot 
sun, rain or snow. 


If you have not received a copy 
of the new Firestone Farm Tire 
Catalog, please 
send your name 
and address to 
The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber 
Company, 
Akron, Ohio, or 
Los Angeles, 
California, and 
a copy will be 
mailed to youl 
promptly. 


Firestone 
FARM TIRE 
CATALOG 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Margaret Speaks, Monday evenings over Nationwide N. B.C. Red eat 


MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED 
WITH FIRESTONE TRACTOR TIRES THAN 
ALL OTHER MAKES OF TIRES COMBINED 


Copyright 1937, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Fight Borers; Fertilize 
the Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 
APPLY paradichlorobenzene tg 


peach trees to kill borers fate 
this month and next. Above the Cot. 
ton Belt do the job from September 
25 to early October. In the Piedmont 
or Mid-South section make the a 
plication from October 1 to 10; in the 
Coastal Plains region or the Lower 
South, from October 10 to 25, See 
the county agent for detailed instruc. 
tions or send a 3-cent stamp to The 
Progressive Farmer for a leaflet, 


@ A winter cover crop in the or. 
chard put in this month or next 
lessens danger from freeze injury to 
the trees. Such a crop also aids in 
controlling erosion and adds humus 
and plant food to the soil. Hairy 
vetch, Austrian winter peas, bur clo- 
ver, crimson clover, or any of these 
that succeed best in one’s particular 
locality are good. 


@ If, for any reason, a cover crop of 
legumes cannot be gotten in in the 
orchard, use oats, wheat, or rye. Rye 
will probably stand the most cold, 
but wheat will stand a good bit. 
These grains will, if turned under 
before they reach too much size, add 
considerable organic matter to the 
soil and will aid materially during 
the winter in checking erosion. 


@® The value of the Keiffer pear for 
making preserves may be very mate- 
rially increased by storing for two 
weeks after picking in a tempera- 
ture ranging from 60 to 65 degrees. 


@ Not so many years ago we thought 
it would be a very dangerous thing 
to fertilize fruit trees in the fall with 
nitrogen fertilizer. Now we know 
the reverse is the case. By fertilizing 
about a month before the first frost 
the trees go into the winter stronger 
and therefore in better condition to 
resist cold. From late September to 
the middle of October is about the 
right time to apply it; the further 
north the earlier it should be ap- 
plied. 


® To aid in controlling codling 
moth, all apple trees should be kept 
banded with treated bands. Destroy- 
ing all dropped fruit will help too. 


@ Since it is in fall and winter that 
the strawberry develops fruit buds 
for next year’s crop, fertilizing straw- 
berry plants in the late summer and 
fall is highly desirable. From late 
August to early September 1s 
time to give the first application. A 
second one in October or early No 
vember should be made. A 4-8-6 of 
6-8-6 is about the right analysis. Five 
to seven hundred pounds per acre of 
around four or five pounds per 1 
feet of row space at each application 
is about right. Scatter on top of the 
plants and sweep it off the leaves 
with a brush or anything that will 
do the job. 


@ Strawberry plants set during Oc- 
tober and November in the Cone 
Belt will produce a fair crop the fol- 
lowing spring. Even above the Cot- 
ton Belt fall-set plants will bear — 
and will usually be in better “F 
tion for producing a good crop te 
following season than those set later. 
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Tobacco—A Great Southern Crop 


O LONG has the South been called “the Land of 

Cotton” it is hard to get used to thinking of tobacco, 
not cotton, as being North Carolina’s No. 1 money crop. 
And to South Carolina and Virginia also tobacco will 
now bring a golden annual harvest worth many millions 
of dollars. 


Unquestionably tobacco has been for several years past 
much more profitable to the grower than our other great 
money crop, cotton. Hence we can expect nothing else 
but that more acres in the Carolinas and Virginia will 
be put to growing tobacco and that states farther south will 
try to grow more and more of the “golden weed.” 


The necessity for crop control will therefore become 
increasingly urgent. And we can make the principle of 
crop control more popular and attractive by guaranteeing 
the fairest possible basis of crop allotments or quotas. By 
writing specifically into any control legislation provisions 
safeguarding the “right of the little man to live” we can 
build up a strongly supporting public sentiment for con- 
trol among all classes of farmers. 

Between now and January wise leaders, willing to hear 
all sides, should be able to work out fair and just control 
legislation for both cotton and tobacco—policies that will 
remedy the injustices in our old hurriedly devised AAA 
and yet give farmers some effective means of avoiding 
price-ruining surpluses, just as most manufacturers avoid 
such surpluses. 


More Winter Farming Needed 


BiVERY day brings new evidence of the necessity for 

increasing Southern farm income if we are to main- 
tain modern American living standards. Talking the 
other day with an old friend, we recalled the time when 
to have a rubber-tired buggy was the height of a farmer’s 
ambition, so far as vehicles were concerned. “I am older 
than you are,” our friend remarked, “and I remember 
when for a farmer to have a spring seat on his wagon was 
about the height of travel luxury!” Now, everybody includ- 
ing laborer and tenant, feels that he is entitled to some sort 
of car for his family to travel in—and as a matter of fact, 
our economic system should be so ordered as to permit this. 


To get more income, however, both land and labor 
must be able to make money a greater number of days in 
each year. “We must add winter farming to summer 
farming” so as to have our soils making something in 
the warmer winter days and at least holding their own 
at all times. “We must add animal production to plant 
production” because growing cotton or tobacco does not 
give the farm family enough profit-making days. 

Right now we are especially interested in sowing more 
clover, vetch, and Austrian peas. Will this pay? For 
answer read the Alabama figures in our “September Farm 


Hints” on page 57. Or take the summary of results from 


all over the South as reported by T. L. Ayres, of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Says he:— 


A recent summary has been made of all Southern experiment 
station tests showing the effects of winter legumes on succeeding 
crops. This summary shows that the yield of cotton following a 
winter legume was on an average about 50 per cent greater than that 
of cotton grown under similar conditions but without winter leg- 
umes. Corn likewise produced about 40 per cent more when grown 
following a winter legume. 


We hope every reader will look up the sowing dates 
on page 56 and also heed Dr. Hutcheson’s warning about 
the need for applying potash and phosphoric acid to legume 
crops. Vetch, clover, and Austrian peas stand ready to 
get us millions of dollars’ worth of free nitrogen from the 


air but need phosphoric acid and potash. And at the same 
time we shall prevent winter leaching and erosion and 
fill the soil with nitrogen and moisture-holding humus as 
aids toward those “50 per cent greater cotton crops and 40 
per cent greater corn crops” which Mr. Ayres reports. 


The Farmer and the Sit-Down Strike 


ORE of the most remarkable articles we have published 

this year is that by Mr. Robbins on page 9, voicing a 
farmer’s protest against sit-down strikes. The Progressive 
Farmer believes in unions and collective bargaining. It 
is principally through the power of union organization 
that laboring people have been able to deal effectively 
with employers. But unions as well as corporations have 
their obligations to society. So long as we live under a 
capitalistic form of government which gives a man a title 
to property, no group has either a legal or moral right 
to seize that property by sitting down in it and refusing 
to work or to allow others to work. 


It is true that certain property owners have acted as 
though a title to property gave them the right to disregard 
the welfare of the workers who helped to give their prop- 
erty its value. Employers who by injunction or other legal 
but unfair means have sought to evade their obligations 
to workers are partly responsible for the present situation. 
But even that does not justify unlawful seizure of property. 
Such actions retard rather than hasten the betterment of 
labor conditions. 

Socially irresponsible organized labor is fast acquiring 
the ill repute that has become attached to the soulless cor- 
poration. The nation as a whole will be forced to protect 
itself not only from the ruthless corporation but the lawless 
labor union as well. A continuation of sit-down strikes is 
pretty certain to lead to governmental regulation of labor 
unions and compulsory arbitration of labor disputes. 


To Fair Managers 


Alt this year we have been trying to help fair man- 
agers have better fairs this fall. To all our readers we 
have been preaching from the text, “Have the Best of 
Something and Then Exhibit It.” We would still remind 
all readers of this fine opportunity, but this time we also . 
wish to ask fair managers to agree to do something tre- 
mendously important. It is this: “Resolve right now that 
every 1937 plant, animal, and poultry exhibit must and 
shall be plainly marked to show breed or variety name— 
and with that breed or variety name correctly spelled.” 
All label blanks should be so printed as to give spectators 
this information on breed or variety. Unless it is given, a 
great part of the educational value of any fair is lost—and 
needlessly and inexcusably lost, we say, Mr. Manager. 


Japan and Cotton Farmers 


N LAST month’s World’s News feature we tried to 
arouse all readers to the importance of having the 
United States join other nations in some plan whereby 
disputes between nations will be settled by arbitration and 
not by war. Such a policy might not only save the lives of 
your sons or brothers but is desperately needed to keep 
powerful war-mad nations from exploiting weaker nations. 
Japan’s present effort to gobble up more of defenseless 
China, for example, is due in large part to Japan’s desire to 
grow her own cotton there instead of using American cot- 
ton. As one of the South’s foremost cotton authorities has 
just said, “Japan’s progressive taking over of North China 
may result in the loss of from 500,000 to 1,000,000 bales 
of cotton sales to the Japan-Chinese spinners from United 
States fields.” 
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Prices and Prospects 


@ Every year as the tobacco-marketing season begins we like to 
have the best-qualified man in America talk to our growers about 


price, production, consumption, and export prospects. 


We know 


no better-qualified man to do this than J. B. Hutson, former chief 
of the AAA tobacco section and now assistant administrator for the 
main tobacco-growing states—North Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, 


and Tennessee. 


Here in a nutshell are the main facts he thinks 


every 1937 grower needs to know and consider in making 1938 plans. 


HE editors have asked me to 

give tobacco-growing readers of 
The Progressive Farmer a brief arti- 
cle answering substantially the fol- 
lowing questions: What is the price 
outlook for 1937 crops of flue-cured 
and Burley tobacco, the main cigar- 
ette types? How is American cigar- 
ette consumption now as compared 
with previous years? What supplies 
are on hand? What is the status of 
foreign consumption and_produc- 
tion? Did AAA control speed up for- 
eign competition? What about a 
new legislative program for tobacco? 


During the crop year just closed 
there was an increase in the con- 
sumption of both flue-cured and Bur- 
ley tobacco. This increase has been 
brought about primarily by the in- 
creased use of cigarettes. Cigarette 
consumption reached more than 158 
billion during the year just closed. 
This is about 50 per cent above the 
low point of the depression. In view 
of the fact that approximately 80 per 
cent of the flue-cured and 60 per 
cent of the Burley tobacco domesti- 
cally consumed is used in cigarettes, 
it seems significant to point out that 
Americans now smoke three cigar- 
ettes for every one smoked before 
the World War. While it is antici- 


pated that cigarette consumption 
will continue to expand, such a rate 
of increase of course will hardly be 
sustained. 

For the crop year just closed, the 
consumption of flue-cured tobacco in 
the United States reached a record 
level of approximately 335 million 
pounds—about 10 per cent more 
than for the preceding year. Although 
the consumption of flue-cured to- 
bacco in products other than cigar- 
ettes has declined from the level of 
the early 20’s, the recent increased 
use of cigarettes has been large 


- enough not only to offset the loss in 
-other products but also to provide a 


net average annual increase of more 


than 8 per cent in total domestic con- ~ 


sumption since 1932. 


Some Export Trade Lost 


In export trade there have been 
some losses. Particularly is this true 
in the Orient, where governmental 
measures designed to encourage lo- 
cal production and discourage im- 
ports have been most pronounced. 
Yet on the whole, flue-cured export 
prospects for this year are better than 
they were in the crop year just pass- 
ed. For four years in succession 
world consumption of American flue- 
cured has increased over preceding 
years. Last year’s increase was about 


By J. B. HUTSON 


Assistant Administrator, AAA 


4 per cent. Losses in exports during 
the depression years, which have 
been regained only in part, have been 
largely offset by increases in domes- 
tic consumption. 

Stocks at present in the United 
States are close to the level of last 
year and when measured in terms of 
pounds are at a record level. How- 
ever, domestic consumption is also 
at record levels. Hence when stocks 
are considered in relation to the pres- 
ent level of consumption they are not 
excessive. 


It is estimated that the 1937 acre- 
age of flue-cured tobacco is about 11 
per cent above the 1936 acreage and 
will probably produce a bright crop 
of about 750 to 775 million pounds. 
Present indications are, therefore, 
that the crop will not be greatly out 
of line with the needs of the trade. 


The question is often raised as to 
the relation between the farm pro- 
gram and losses in export trade. Most 
of the losses in export trade in flue- 
cured tobacco have been in the Far 
East, particularly in China. For the 
most part, these losses appear. to be 
due to increased flue-cured produc- 
tion in China. 

Production in China more than 
doubled during the ten-year period 
1924 to 1933. Since 1933 there has 

been a 15 per cent in- 

crease in production. That 
is to say, although pro- 
duction has continued to 
increase in foreign coun- 
tries since the inaugura- 
tion of the farm program 


@ A year’s thought, 
time, and toil go to 
market in the tobacco 
crop. 


in this country the rate of increase 
has been less than during the im- 
mediately preceding years. 


Changes in other foreign countries 
in which flue-cured tobacco is grown 
are similar to those in China. The 
increased production in all these 
countries since 1933 has been but lit- 
tle more.than enough to take care of 
increases in their own consumption. 


Burley Demand Grows 


Unlike flue-cured tobacco, more 
than 50 per cent of which is export- 
ed, only 3 per cent of our Burley is 
exported, about 97 per cent being 
consumed domestically. Consequent- 
ly, Burley growers are not subject to 
the same hazards of changing for- 
eign conditions as are flue-cured 
growers. Changes in consumption 
habits here in the United States, 
changes which have been and are 
still taking place, are reacting to the 
advantage of Burley producers. 


- While it is true that the quantity of 


Burley used in the manufacture of 
chewing tobacco has declined steadi- 
ly for 20 years, this decline has been 
more than offset by the expansion in 
the Burley market for cigarettes. 
While ten years ago only 45 per cent 
of the Burley crop was consumed in 
the manufacture of cigarettes, today 
60 per cent is so used. The consump- 
tion of smoking mixtures, which also 
utilize substantial quantities of Bur- 
ley, is being maintained, with mod- 
erate increases. 

At the beginning of the 1933 mar- 
keting season supplies of Burley to- 
bacco were 200 million pounds in 
excess of normal. By the fall of last 
year supplies were reduced to a level 
somewhat below normal. This 
change was due partly to expanding 
consumption, partly to the produc- 
tion adjustment programs and the 
agricultural conservation program, 
and partly to last year’s disastrous 
drouth. 


Consumption exports from 
the 1936 crop and previous crops will 
probably reach 340 million pounds. 
This represents an increase of about 
65 million pounds over 1932, or an 
average annual increase of around 15 
million pounds. Stocks, when con- 
sidered in relation to the present level 
of consumption, are relatively low. 
Present indications are that the 1937 
crop may be slightly above the cur- 
rent level of consumption, any ¢% 
cess going to replenish depleted 
stocks. Indications are, therefore, 
that prices will be maintained at 
levels favorable to the producer. 


Farm Programs and Tobacco 


Farming is at best a hazardous un 
dertaking. The tobacco adjustment 
programs, which became fully oper 
ative in 1934, constituted an effort 
on the part of farmers and the Agtt 
cultural Adjustment Administration 

(Continued on page 49) 
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By MAUDE MINISH 
SUTTON 


@ What short story have you enjoyed most in 
The Progressive Farmer this year? You'll want 
to be keeping the full year’s series in mind, for in 
our December issue we expect to offer liberal cash 
prizes for the best letters on “The 1937 Progressive 
Farmer Story I Liked Best and Why.” 


at Nancy Wiseman, a small sack of cornmeal 

on her right hip, walked slowly along the narrow 
muddy road that skirted Three Mile Creek. The meal 
sack she carried did not account for her slow walk, 
for in her day Aunt Nancy had “toted a many a turn” 
to mill. She was old but her years bore lightly upon 
her. But the condition of the road made it hard to 
walk at all. The path by its side was a morass of 
thick red clay flecked with mica; the deep ruts were 
gurgling brooks. 

But the landscape, in its early spring dress, repaid 
the old woman for the difficulty she was having. The 
willows along the creek bank were a pale greenish 
gold with bursting buds. The vivid flash of'a cardi- 
nal’s wing from the russet of a laurel thicket gave the 
touch of brilliance that the scene needed. Aunt Nancy 
paused to look at the valley in its early April beauty. 
It was a scene to which her old eyes were accustomed. 
She had watched and loved it for seventy-odd years. 

“That redbird is a-hollerin’ fur more rain,” she 
sid to herself. “My j’ints feels more wet-weatherish 
than they have so fur this spring, too. We’re due fur 
more fallin’ weather. Well, the more water the ground 
soaks up now, the better it’ll be when the growin’ 
season starts good. I’d like to git my ground broke 
up before much later. Yander comes Lyin’ Bill. I'll 
bet he’s bound fur town.” 


Lurching along the deep ruts like a barge in a 
choppy sea came a high covered wagon drawn by 
two big sorrel mules. On the high spring seat sat 
a small man with a bushy black beard, giving 
close attention to the difficult task of picking the best 
way through the stiff mud. “Lying Bill” Morgan, so 
alled to distinguish him from his cousin, “Preacher 
Bill,” was one of Aunt Nancy’s neighbors. She paused 
on a slight elevation in the path and watched his tor- 
ous approach. 


AUNT Nancy decided that he must be on his way to 
Lenoir with a load of some kind, and she made 
up her mind that she would go with him and do some 
“opping. Reaching into a slit in her voluminous wool 
‘Kirt, she drew out a long wallet, opened it and assured 
self that her stock of money was sufficient for a 
trading trip to the county seat, twenty miles away. 


“Wo, thar!” shouted Lyin’ Bill at the top of his 


Nice. “Howdy, Aunt Nancy. I’m shore glad I come up with you before 
29 Went any furder. The creek’s up so high the mill can’t run. Go on 
Net to my house and the widder’ll loan you some meal.” 


« 
I can borry closter home than your house,” was Aunt Nancy’s brusque 


", “Whar you bound fur?” 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER HEFFRON 


ountain Helen 


@ “She tuck them 
pretty arms out’n the 
suds, pushed her slat 
bonnet back, and 
raised them big blue 
eyes to his’n.” 


taked mud, I ort 
to make it by sun- 
down. It’s too wet 
to plow and we’ve 
been holed up like 
a gang of bears 
a-winterin’ up in 
the balsams till 
we're plum out 0’ 
everthing. I got 
a load o’ sweet ’ta- 
ters and a few 
Limbertwigs in 
the wag gin to 
trade out. It'll 
take ’em. We 
ain’t been a-nigh 
a store sence be- 
fore Christmas.” 


HE remark 

gave the old 
woman the open- 
ing which she 
wanted. It was not 
mannerly to ask 
directly for a ride 
to town but she 
meant to go with 
him, and she was 
adept in getting 
what she want- 
ed. She knew he 
would be glad to 
have her. Aunt 
Nancy was quite 
aware that her 
company was 
worth her room 
in any man’s 
wagon. 

“Got a load?” 
she asked casually. 

“Not if you’re 
a-wantin’ to git to 
town,” Lyin’ Bill 
answered. “I'll be 
powerful glad o' 
some company.” 

“T’ve purt-nigh 
got obliged to do 
some tradin’ my 
own self,” the old 
woman said, 
climbing on the 
high seat beside 
him. “I’m plum 


out o’ snuff and terbaccer both, and I got to have a couple o’ plow p’ints 
and some sewin’ thread.” Then, regarding the landscape complacently, 
“Don’t sap-risin’ time smell good?” she observed. 

Lyin’ Bill drew a long breath as if to assure himself of the quality of the 


odor before he replied. “I’d druther smell fresh dirt in a piece of new 


€ started to Lenoir,” he replied, “and if I ever git out’n this plague- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Good Breeding Asuements Livestock Income 


HE farm in- 

come may be in- 
creased by~ produc- 
ing more livestock 
and livestock prod- 
ucts, but the profits 
or net income will 
be more certainly 
and more easily increased by improv- 
ing the quality of the livestock on 
Southern farms. The marvel of the 
livestock now on our farms is the 
large percentage of low-quality indi- 
viduals; the wide range in quality or 
efficiency of production between the 
highest-quality and most efficient 
producers and the lowest-quality and 
least efficiently producing individ- 
uals, even in the same pure breed or 
family, is great. The difference be- 
tween the average dairy cow of the 
South that produces, say, a bare two 
gallons of milk a day and the cow 
that produces 12 to 15 gallons in a 
single day, between the cow that 
produces 3,000 pounds of milk in a 
year and the one that produces 
30,000 indicates a wider difference 
in value. 


There have been enough livestock 
of high quality brought into and 
bred in the South during the last 


By TAIT BUTLER 


quarter-century to have now a live- 
stock population of purebreds and 
high grades of good quality if they 
had been mated intelligently and 
given good care and feeding. 

A large proportion of the livestock 
on our farms is of such low quality 
as to make it almost certain that it 
cannot produce a profit. Perhaps 75 
per cent of our livestock are of such 
low quality. In the average herd of 
dairy cattle, and probably in better- 
than-average herds, as shown by 
herd testing, one-third only is paying 
a profit. The middle third is no 
more than paying for its keep and 
the lowest-producing third is having 
its board bills paid by the highest- 
producing third. 

There can be only one reason why 
so large a proportion of our livestock 
is still of low quality—a lack of in- 
terest in livestock production. Live- 
stock production has not been gener- 


SR VES 
@ Good feeding and 
good breeding in these 
animals will bring top 
prices for them to their 
owner. 


ally profitable. How could it, with 
so many scrubs and _ high-priced 
feeds—feeds high priced because of 
insufficient production? But even 
where interest in livestock has been 
greater and more general, in other 
sections of the country, there is a 
large percentage of farm animals of 
a quality too low to yield a profit. 
This points to the fact that factors 
other than pedigree and inheritance 
determine the quality of livestock. 
Environment, care, and feeding are 
very important factors in determin- 
ing and maintaining quality. 


The men who have done most to 
improve the quality of farm live- 
stock and developed the different 
pure breeds have had a difficult task. 
Progress has been slow and has prob- 
ably gone about as far as it can by the 
methods formerly used. The meth- 
ods used—selection, trial and error, 
inbreeding, and outcrossing—have 
produced marvelous results, when it 
is considered that so little was known 
of the laws or factors governing in- 
heritance. The fact that so few have 
been engaged in constructive breed- 
ing work and that their ideals as 
well as market requirements have 
changed from time to time has been 
another handicap in developing uni- 
form excellence in farm livestock. 


Accurate Records Important 


Herd testing and accurate produc- 
tion records when they have been 
carried on long enough, accom- 
panied by the knowledge of genetics 
developed by scientists in recent 
years, will give the more intelligent 
breeders aids which cannot fail to 
bring highly beneficial results. In 
fact, recent additions to our knowl- 
edge of heredity have led some to 
say that we are at a turning point 
in livestock breeding—that livestock 
breeding is at the crossroads and the 
progress in fixing and developing 
valuable qualities in purebred live- 


@ ‘Left—Well named, Mixter Faithful, a purebred Guernsey 

cow, made a world record as a two-year-old back in 1922, 

then set out for a world record in number of offspring. To 

date she has calved 15 sons and daughters, which in turn 
have more than 3,000 registered progeny. 


@ Jack, mares, and mule 
colts raised on Creek- 
land Stock Farm, Walker 
County, Ga. This project 
is an outgrowth of inter- 
est started at a local fair 
several years ago. 


stock will be very much more rapid 
as our records of production accu- 
mulate over many generatios and 
our knowledge of genetics is jn- 
creased. 

The average producer of farm 
livestock, to effect improvement in 
his herd, must for the present and 
for an indefinite period in the future 
continue to rely on selection based 
on an ideal of conformation aided by 
incomplete and short-time produc- 
tion records, pedigrees which fail to 
give sufficient information, and in- 
breeding. 


Not a Sure Index of Heredity 


Most of the pure breeds are now 
supported with score cards which 
seek to portray accepted ideals of 
external characters and conformation. 
These external characters are some 
index of ability to produce econom- 
ically and of the quality of the prod- 
uct, but they are of little value in 
indicating the ability of the indi- 
vidual to reproduce its qualities in 
its offspring. 


While the show ring and the 
breeders may and often do overem- 
phasize the value of unimportant 
characteristics, like color markings 
and other fancy points, conforma- 
tion, and external characters, the 
show ring, score cards, etc. have 
been of great value in the improve- 
ment of farm livestock. 


The breeder of livestock for the 
production of livestock products is 
directly interested in his animals’ 
vigor and health, or their freedom 
from disease and resistance to dis- 
ease, in economy in the use of feed 
in growth and in production of meat, 
dairy products, wool, eggs, power, 
etc.,and in the quality of these prod- 
ucts. How is he to improve his live- 
stock in these respects? First, pedi- 
grees are of value, even though it 
be fully recognized that they are 
of limited usefulness. There is no 
certainty that offspring will be like 
their sire or their dam in the essential 
qualities desired. Pedigrees would 
be of much greater value if they con- 
tained a true record of the character 
of every ancestor back for many gen- 
erations, but generally pedigrees con- 
tain only a few animals of which 
there is any record or knowledge, 
and frequently the facts known or 


(Continued on page 47) 


@ Two outstanding North Carolina Ayt- 

shires, bred and owned by Pinehurst 

Farms. Each cow has milked over nine 
gallons a day. 
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Let Labor Respect the Farmer's Rights 


More consideration needed by strike leaders and others 


By H. E. ROBBINS 


ITH all the turmoil and dissen- 

sion in the labor world at the 
present time and with the national 
administration doing so much to 
help and encourage organized labor, 
the time is ripe not only to give labor 
a living wage and an American 
standard of living but also to pass 
laws to compel organized labor to 
realize that other people also have the 
right to a living wage and an 
American standard of living. 


Farmers as a rule do not have 
weekly pay days as labor unionists 
do. In many instances a farmer and 
his family labor an entire year and 
have only one harvest. Hence it is 
not only unfair and un-American but 
it is outrageous and a national dis- 
grace when labor organizations de- 
stroy without recompense or punish- 
ment another worker’s labor of an 
entire year. 

I have stood on the sidewalks in 
the market districts of large cities and 
seen perishable farm products rot in 
the hot sun and the juice run into the 
gutters because of a strike of some 
labor organization. 

Recently there was a strike at the 
plant of a large candy company in 
Pennsylvania. Farmers with con- 


FURST of all, Agronomist Bob 

Hamilton says to every South 
Carolina farmer, “Sow vetch and 
Austrian winter peas for soil im- 
provement!” And to insure success 
follow these essential rules:— 

1. Plant early—between September 1 
and October 15. 

2. Plant close to the old cotton stalks 
or cornstalks. 

3. Inoculate if planting on a given piece 
of ground for the first time. 

4. Use 300 to 400 pounds superphos- 
Phate or 600 pounds basic slag per acre 
‘unless the land has been well fertilized 
With phosphate for several years. 


COTTON GINNING—By proper 
and conditioning, cotton 
Values may be increased $1.50 to 
44.50 per bale. B. E. G. Prichard, 
sistant extension agronomist, asks 
that these four things be done to get 
etter ginning results:— 


1. Pick no cotton that is wet; keep out 
fash and leaves. 


2. Take cotton to the gin as dry and clean 
Possible. 


33 To avoid damage to fiber or seed, use 
€1n storing or sun-drying cotton. 


4. Ginners should use proper cleaning 


@ “I would not for a moment have you believe that 1 am opposed 
to union labor organizations. I am heartily in favor of them. They 
have been the means, and practically the only means, for the ad- 
vancement of the laboring class of the world to its present position. 
I myself have been a member of a labor organization more than 40 
years.” So writes H. E. Robbins in sending us the following notable 
article. But Mr. Robbins also farms on the side and warns labor 
leaders against the dangers of rubbing all farmers the wrong way. 


tracts to supply milk to the chocolate 
factory were forbidden to deliver it 
because some arrogant labor leaders 
thought they were going to obtain 
their idea of an American standard 
of living by compelling the farmers 
to throw away their means of living 
for a week or a month until the com- 
pany acceded to the demands of its 
employees. 

More recently some Eastern Caro- 
lina farmers shipped truck to Phila- 
delphia (in this case beans) only to 
have it rot on the sidewalks and 
depot platforms because a Philadel- 
phia striking labor union refused to 
move it or allow it to be moved. 

Still more recently a strike took 
place at the plant of a packing com- 


pany in Maryland. Farmers in the 
vicinity had thousands of acres of 
vegetables growing under contract 
for the cannery. The snapbeans, for 
one crop, were ready to be delivered 
and canned. Yet when the farmers 
appealed to the labor leaders to delay 
their strike and not ruin them (the 
farmers) they were told, “When we 
get ours you'll get yours!” The labor 
leaders did not have brains enough 
to know that when “they got theirs” 
—in a week or a month—the farm- 
ers’ crops would be ruined, many a 
farmer would lose his farm because 
he was depending on his bean money 
to pay the mortgage, many a farm 
family would go shabby another 
year, and many a farm boy and girl 


Clemson College Says — 


Sow legumes; take care of cotton; plan terracing 


machinery and carefully regulate the s>:ed 
at which cotton is fed into the gin stand. 


WILT—In the Coastal Plains 
areas cotton wilt has been a problem 
for a good many years. Now it is 
giving many Piedmont farmers seri- 
ous concern. Unfortunately wilt is a 
soil organism which lives several 
years and rotations take too long to 
overcome it. Hence W. C. Nettles 
urges farmers to plan now to use re- 
sistant varieties next year. 


TERRACE, PLEASE!—Here are 
three pertinent questions which E. C. 
Turner, extension soil conservation 
specialist, puts to farmers who have 
not yet terraced their land and adopt- 
ed winter cover crop practices. The 
moral is clear. 


1. Do you know that in some ex- 


By A. B. 


periments unterraced land lost as 
much as 8 to 15 times as much top- 
soil as terraced land? 


2. Do you know that in recent 
South Carolina experiments, with 
3.85 inches of rain, land in cotton 
lost nearly 16 tons of soil per acre, 
while land in lespedeza lost only 800 
pounds? . 

3. Do you know that an acre of 
sod lost only five pounds of soil and 
a portion of the same field in a cul- 


tivated crop lost 21 tons of soil per 


acre during the same period? 


SWEET POTATOES—*“Harvest 
sweet potatoes carefully to prevent 
bruising, grade carefully, and put in 
storage,” urges Horticulturist Schil- 
leter. “To cure, keep them at a 
temperature of 80 to 85 degrees for 


BRYAN 


would be denied the year in college 


they had worked for so hard. 


As this is written Buffalo, N.Y., a 
city of more than 500,000 popula- 
tion, is in the throes of a labor strug- 
gle, and citizens with no interest in 
the controversy are without food, ba- 
bies are without milk, and invalids 
cannot get their accustomed and nec- 
essary diet. 


It has been demonstrated that la- 
bor disputes can be adjusted by arbi- 
tration. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is working along this 
line. It is true that in many instances 
the work of even this national board 
is hindered by the arrogance of one 
side or the other. 

In the case of perishable farm 
products at least, labor unions should 
be held responsible for any loss or 
destruction they may cause. Such a 
law must be passed by Congress, as 
the trade in most perishable com- 
modities is a matter of interstate 
commerce. 

I believe in labor’s organizing to 
get its just rights and in having its 
just rights protected. But farmers 
also have their rights and should 
both vote and organize to defend 
those rights against all comers. 


10 to 20 days after digging. When 
weather is warm artificial heat is not 
needed to cure sweet potatoes har- 
vested in October. After curing keep 
them at a temperature of 50 to 60 
degrees. To prepare them for mar- 
ket, clean thoroughly, grade well, 
and pack attractively.” Mr. Schil- 
leter adds that the Louisiana strain 
of Puerto Rico sweet potatoes out- 
yields other strains, is of better color 
and type for market, and is sweeter. 


LABOR SCARCITY—With farm 
labor scarcer now in South Carolina 
than in any year since the 20’s, O. 
M. Clark, farm management special- 
ist, urges farmers to make plans for 
more efficient use of labor. This la- 
bor shortage has brought about an 
appreciable increase in idle land in 
some sections. If industrial activity 
is maintained on a high level farm 
labor may remain scarcer than dur- 
ing the past six years, Mr. Clark 
thinks, and even considerably high- 
er farm wages may not help the situ- 
ation. Hence the need for serious 
thought toward increasing the eff- 
ciency of available labor. 
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Why Not Cooperative Ginning? 


A great success in the Southwest; now let Southeast try it 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


TEXAS and Oklahoma farmers 

have found cooperative ginning 
well worth while. In fact, it is con- 
sidered the most promising form of 
cooperative endeavor now open to 
them. Some of the services it offers, 
as listed by Omer W. Herrmann of 
the Farm Credit Administration, 
are as follows:— 

1. To gin cotton and return to the mem- 
bers as a patronage dividend all savings in 
ginning charges above cost. 

2. To gin cotton according to the best 
known methods and practices so it will 
have the maximum sales value. 

3. To obtain for members the highest 
possible price for their cotton seed. 

4. To furnish bagging and ties at cost. 


5. To provide if necessary a local mar- 
ket for cotton or assist members in dispos- 
ing of their cotton to advantage. 

6. To handle general farm supplies for 
members. 

7. To sponsor one-variety cotton pro- 
grams and back them up by recognizing 
quality if the association buys cotton. 


8. To provide such general services from 
time to time as will be to the mutual ad- 
vantage of members and association. 


Cotton farmers of the Southeast 
will wish to investigate the organiza- 
tion and operation of these coopera- 
tive gins of the Southwest. There is 
no reason why the development of 
cooperative ginning should not mean 
as much to the cotton growers of the 
Old South in lowered casts and bet- 
ter ginning service as it has to the 
farmers of Texas and Oklahoma. 
Hence Dr. Poe has asked me to give 
readers of our Carolinas-Virginia 
Edition this story. Any farmer who 
wishes more definite information 
about cooperative ginning I shall be 
glad to put in touch with coopera- 
tive gin officials in Texas and Okla- 
homa. 


Twenty Years of Progress 


The cooperative gin movement in 
Texas goes back about 25 years. 
Around 1913 a number of farmer 
stock gins were organized in Texas 
and from then until 1920 hundreds 
of farmers’ gin companies were set 
up throughout the South under the 
general corporation laws of the 
states. This legal set-up did not work 
out satisfactorily; within a few years 
the stock had got away from farmers 
and passed into the hands of a com- 
paratively few individuals who were 
more interested in profits than in 
good ginning at low cost. 


In 1917 Texas passed the Society 
Act, which sought to avoid the pit- 
falls of the stock company by author- 
izing the organization of local mem- 
bership associations. This was fol- 
lowed in 1921 by the so-called Stand- 
ard Marketing Act, which was pass- 
ed by nearly every state during the 
early 1920's, when so many of our co- 
operative cotton associations came 
into being. This act, among other 
safeguards, placed definite limita- 


@ Texas and Oklahoma are far ahead of other cotton-producing 
states in one of the most potentially important agricultural develop- 
ments of recent years—cooperative ginning. With 160 cooperative 
gins in Texas and 100 in Oklahoma, they have scored such a great 
success that we have asked Editor Eugene Butler, of our Texas 
Edition, to tell their story to our Carolinas-Virginia cotton growers. 
We are not urging farmers to put up coopeative gins where good 
ginning facilities already exist. But in every community where a 
new gin is needed let’s look into the cooperative ginning plan. 


tions on the ownership and transfer 
of capital stock. 


‘FCA Financing Helps 


Cooperative ginning did not really 
burst forth in full flower, however, 
until the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion revolutionized its financing. Ap- 
proximately half the cooperative gins 
in Texas have been organized during 
the past two years. At present farm- 
ers can borrow from the Bank for 
Cooperatives up to 60 per cent of the 
investment in the gin plant. In most 
cases it is an easy matter to take care 
of the remaining 40 per cent by issu- 
ing noncumulative preferred stock. 


It seems important that coopera- 
tive gins be owned and controlled 
by the farmer membership living in 
the gin community in which the 
plant is located. At one time the 
Texas Cooperative Cotton Market- 
ing Association owned a number of 
gins. This centralized control, with 


member by buying one or more 
shares of stock or a membership. 
The number of shares of stock which 
any member may own is limited by 
law. Furthermore, most  associa- 
tions pay only a small return on their 
capital stock, usually about 8 per 
cent. Most of the profits are paid out 
in patronage dividends or to im- 
prove the plant. 


Most cooperative gins charge pre- 
vailing rates for ginning, bagging, 
and ties and pay the market price 
for cotton and cotton seed. Patron- 
age dividends are apportioned among 
patrons on a basis of bales ginned. 
The basis in most cases is running 
bales but a few gins calculate divi- 
dends on a 500-pound basis. Since 
the number of pounds of seed cotton 
required for a bale varies, a few of 
the more progressive gins are basing 
patronage dividends on the number 
of pounds of seed cotton ginned or 
dollars spent for ginning. Others are 


profits taken from the more efficient 
gins to pay off the losses of the weak- 
er plants, did not seem to work well. 
This does not mean, however, that 
locally owned and controlled cooper- 
ative gins should not federate. By so 
doing they can facilitate large-scale 
purchases of supplies, arrange for 
the purchase and operation of cot- 
tonseed oil mills, and possibly also 
arrange for marketing the cotton of 
their members. 


How to Start 


The gin association may be organ- 
ized either on a membership or stock 
basis; any farmer may become a 


going even further, separating the 
profits on ginning from the earnings 
from cotton seed, cotton, and sup- 
plies, and distributing dividends on 
a basis of each member’s contribu- 
tion to each department of the busi- 
ness. Many cooperative gins are per- 
mitting new members to pay for 
their stock or membership out of 
their patronage dividends. 

Ginning is a seasonal business re- 
quiring the services of a manager 
only a part of the year. Under these 
conditions it has not always been pos- 
sible to obtain an efficient manager. 
Many associations are attempting to 
meet this situation by handling side- 
lines, such as gasoline and oil, ferti- 


lizers, coal, feed, and seed as a year- 
round business. 


To be specific about profits let’s 
take the year 1933-34, for which com- 
plete figures are before me. In that 
year 72 Texas cooperative gins made 
a profit of 25 per cent on their origi- 
nal investment. These gins made an 
average net income of $2.63 a bale, 
of which $1.57 was paid out in pat- 
ronage and stock dividends and 8] 
cents left in the business. Of the net 
income of $2.63 a bale, $1.78 came 
from ginning operations, 33 cents 
from cotton bought, 66 cents from 
cotton seed bought, 37 cents from 
bagging and ties, and 15 cents from 
miscellaneous sources. Experience in 
Texas indicates that with an invest- 
ment of $32,500 a net return of 9 per 
cent can be made on an annual vol- 
ume of 2,000 bales. 


Most of the gins lost money on 
cotton bought, the average for the 72 
being a loss of 82 cents a bale. But 
cotton seed invariably was a source 
of profit, average profit being 66 
cents a bale. 


Quanah as an Example 


Profit and loss figures are endow- 
ed with more life and interest when 
they are used to tell an amazing suc- 
cess story such as that of the Quan- 
ah, Tex., cooperative gin. This gin 
has paid its members more than 
$220,000 in patronage dividends 
since its organization in 1922. This 
is equivalent to $3 a bale on the 
70,000 bales ginned in the 13 years. 
Not only that but an investment into 
which farmers put only $17,050 is 
now worth $94,000. In other words, 
the members of this gin have not 
only received a dividend of $3 a bale 
on every bale ginned but the invest- 
ment that members made’ in their 
association in the form of a $25 
membership fee is now worth $140 
because of the greater value of their 
ginning plant. At present the asso- 
ciation has a membership of 682. It 
started operations during the fall of 
1922 with a plant costing $32,000. 
One hundred’ twenty-five members 
put up $25 each and borrowed the 
remainder. Within three years all 
indebtedness was paid off, with 
enough profits left over to pay a divi- 
dend of $17,320. 


VICTOR ANDERSON DEAD 
HOUSANDS of readers who ef- 


joyed the beautiful wheat harvest 


scene on our June cover will regret 
to hear of the untimely death of the 
gifted artist who produced it—Vie 
tor Anderson, aged 55. He won 
national - distinction for “a unique 
charm of truthfulness and quaint 
ness about his paintings resulting 
from his love for and his knowledge 
of rural life.” 
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SETS NEW HIGH IN DRAW-BAR PULL THROUGH MUD 


WET CLAY AND GUMBO 


LOOK AT the high, sharp lugs in this tire’s tread! 
See the wide spacing between those sure-gripping, high 


_ ubber cleats—the wide angle of pitch—the high, earth-cutting 


shoulders—all for extra traction! 

Look at that tread and remember it well. 

It’s the tread of Goodyear’s great, new Sure-Grip Tractor 
Tire—the surest-footed, hardest-pulling tractor tire ever 


developed for mud, wet clay or gumbo! 


Goodyear designed this deep-biting new tire as a running’ 


mate for the famous All-Traction Tractor Tire—and as an 
important addition to the most complete line of farm tires 
offered by any manufacturer. 

It is husky and incredibly tough. 

Even in the stickiest gumbo or rain-soaked clay, its tread 
cleans itself effectively. 

Supertwist Cord in every ply ofits huge carcass gives it stamina. 

If you are farming in wet or sticky soil conditions, be sure to 
order or specify the new Goodyear Sure-Grip Tractor Tire when 
youchange over from steel wheels or when you buy a new tractor. 


In the meantime, see this great, new tire at your Goodyear 
dealer’s store. 


HORSE SENSE 
ABOUT TRACTOR TIRES 


No one tractor tire tread is best for all types of soil. 
A tread designed to give maximum traction in mud, gumbo, wet clay 
or other kinds of heavy soil has a tendency to dig itself in if used in 
soil. The same tread has a tendency to tear up cover crops. 
_ Amore compact type of tread, such as Goodyear All-Traction tread, 
is best suited to sand, loam and other loose soil conditions. And it is 
ideal for cover crops. 
Other treads are es cially suited to cane and rice fields; still others 

for wheels through which power is not applied. 

tactor manufacturers, before the days of “rubber,” had as many 
40 different steel lug combinations to fit different soil and road 
conditions. For the same purpose, Goodyear builds a number of dif- 
ferent tractor and implement tires. Choose Goodyears, the right 

years, to be sure of most satisfactory results. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 


NEW SURE-GRIP 
COMPANION TO THE FAMOUS 
ALL-TRACTION TRACTOR TIRE 


Sure-Gri Ribbed Front Wheel 
Implement Tire Tractor Tire 


More FARM TRACTORS 
ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ANY OTHER KIND 
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Sheriff Lawrence 
speaks up on his 


HERE’S SHERIFF Hiram Law- 
rence (the one at the right) roll- 
ing one of his Prince Albert 
“makin’s” cigarettes with Doctor 
W. L. Shackelford (left). 


i 


“VE TRIED EVERYTHING on the shelf,” says 
the Sheriff, “and Prince Albert ranks first for 
taste and mellowness. It rolls up quick and neat, 
and draws easy and cool.” “Yes,” agrees Doc 
Shackelford, “I guess ’most all us ‘makin’s’ 
smokers admire Prince Albert’s full, rich body. 
It’s right tasty. By the way, I guess my 8 years 
rollin’ Prince Albert beats your record, eh, 
Sheriff?” “Not by a long shot!” the Sheriff 
comes back. “I’ve been rollin’ P. A. now for 12 
years —and it has never bitten my tongue.” 


DUE TO THAT “no-bite” proc- 
ess, Prince Albert is EXTRA- 
MILD — cool and mellow on the 
tongue. P. A. is TASTY too. 
That’s important! Its good rich 
body comes right through; thanks 
to the COOL-SMOKING, EASY- 
DRAWING “crimp cut.” 


PRINCE ALBERT MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from Prince Albert. 
If you don’t find them the finest, tastiest roll-your- 
own cigarettes you ever smoked, return the pocket 
tin with the rest of the tobacco in it to us at any 
time within a month from this date, and we will 

refund full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tob Company, 
Winston - Salem, North Carolina. 


TOBACCO THATS SO 
MILD IN 'MAKIN’S’ 


CIGARETTES IS 


fine roll-your-own cig- 
arettes in every 2-oz. 


10 tin of Prince Albert 


SO MILD—SO TASTY 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 


ALBER 


N. C. State College Says— 


UDGET the 

livestock to fit 
the feed, is the 
timely September 
suggestion from Dr. 
D. Grinnells, 
dairy investigator 
Gu 2nd station veteri- 
narian, who says this is the right 
time of year to check the winter’s 
feed supply. It may be necessary to 
cull some of the flocks and herds 
so that available supplies will go 
around. Undernourished ‘animals 
are always more susceptible to dis- 
ease and are unprofitable. 


NEED GRAZING CROPS—AIll 
kinds of livestock need winter graz- 
ing crops and these crops ought to 
be planted in September, says Earl 
H. Hostetler, livestock authority. 
Italian rye grass or any of the cereal 
grains makes excellent grazing for 
all kinds of livestock in winter and 
early spring. The grazing will be 
improved and the period extended 
if white Dutch clover or crimson 
clover is seeded with the grain or 
grass. 


FALL PIGS—Many fall pigs are 
farrowed in September. “Before far- 
rowing time put the brood sow in a 
field which has been cultivated since 
hogs ranged over it,” reminds H. W. 
(“Pop”) Taylor, the hog man. “Nev- 
er let pigs go to old hoglots or hog- 
pens. Keep them on clean land until 
they weigh at least 100 pounds.” 


Pop says a sow worth feeding 
should have a good farrowing house. 
County agents have copies of Blue- 
print 160, which tells how to build 
these houses at home. 


“Prepare a field to be used by 
the 1938 spring farrow of pigs,” Pop 
urges. “Keep hogs out of this field 
until the sows are ready to be turned 
in just before farrowing time.” 


PASTURES AGAIN—The only 
way to stop John Arey from talking 
about pastures is to plant them. 
Therefore, dairymen are kindly re- 
quested to use September as pasture- 
planting month in North Carolina. 
Seedings made now will make a 
start during fall and winter, enabling 
them to withstand better the drouths 
of summer. This is not always true 
of pastures planted in the spring. 


In planting pastures, John recom- 
mends seeding on good land, pul- 
verizing the seedbed thoroughly to a 
depth of three inches, fertilizing 
with 300 to 400 pounds of a high- 
grade mixture per acre, using grasses 
and legumes suited to soil and cli- 
matic conditions because other kinds 
fail, and planting of temporary graz- 
ing crops of the small grains mixed 
with crimson clover. 


PICK COTTON EARLY—Cot- 
ton can be damaged in the open boll 
as well as by exposure after ginning. 
Paul Kime, cotton expert, suggests 
that it should be picked as soon as 
it dries out. The first open bolls 


usually contain a lot of moisture and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


By F. H. JETER 


if picked before the lint is fluffy the 
seed cotton will heat. After Picking, 
the cotton should be sunned of 
spread out in the cotton house and 
stirred with a fork each day. It js 
best not to gin for a week or two 
after picking, as green cotton gin. 
cuts easily. 


Paul suggests also that more alfalfa 
should be planted in North Caroling 
this season. The middle of Septem. 
ber is the ideal time for this seeding 
in the Piedmont region, while late 
September is suggested for the 
Coastal Plain. 


FALL CROPPING—Enos Blair 
says good farmers always find a lot 
to do in September and he lists eight 
jobs that should receive attention:— 


1. Crimson clover, vetch, and Austrian 
winter peas may be planted in corn, to- 
bacco, or cotton middles or on land specially 
prepared following such crops as soybeans, 
cowpeas, or tobacco. 

2. Fall and spring grazing may be had 
by planting during the first half of Sep- 
tember a mixture of one bushel barley and 
one bushel Abruzzi rye. This will furnish 
grazing from November | to December 15 
and from March 15 to May 1. 

3. Cut soybeans for hay during the first 
part of the month and before the vines are 
too mature to produce hay of best quality. 

4. Cut lespedeza for hay carly in Sep- 
tember, thus permitting the plants to grow 
out again to reseed the land. 

5. Prepare land for small grain to be 
seeded at the proper time in October, using 
the disk harrow where possible or plowing 
if necessary. 

6. Apply limestone in western North 
Carolina. It should be harrowed in for 
small grain so that the land will be ready 
for red clover, sweet clover, or lespedeza 
next spring. 

7. Don’t forget to cut the tobacco stalks, 
chopping them with the stalk cutter and 
disking them into the ground. 

8. Finish filling the silo during Septem- 
ber and cut and shock corn to be shred- 
ded later. 


TOBACCO—Dr. Z. P. Metcalf, 
entomologist, says that in the control 
of tobacco insects it is vital that fields 
where this crop has been grown be 
planted to a good cover crop to prt 
vent development of tobacco suckers. 
These simply furnish food for hordes 
of flea beetles, hornworms, bud- 
worms, and other insects until frost. 
If development of suckers is ptt 
vented most of these tobacco insects 
will go into hibernation so weak they 
cannot emerge next spring to lay 
eggs for a crop of new insects. 


FREE BULLETINS — Extension 
Circular 216, “Safeguard the Gains 
of Soil Conservation,” is a bulletin 
that every farmer who has tried to 
save and build his soil will want © 
read. It is free for general distribu- 
tion. Experiment Station Bulletin 
309, “Recent Changes in the Social 
and Economic Status of Farm Famr 
lies in North Carolina,” will be © 
interest primarily to those concefi: 
ed with sociological studies. 
will not be of interest to practi 
farmers. However, it is free to North 
Carolina citizens. 
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We Congratulate This Month 
cs 


E CONGRATULATE 

month a North Carolina man 
and woman and a Virgina man and 
woman to whom the agricultural 
colleges of these states have just 
awarded their coveted and select an- 
qual award, the Certificate of Merit. 
We also congratulate an agricultural 
college president himself. 


SAUNDERS—For its 1937 award 
toa man, V.P.I. again selected a 
Virginia Master Farmer—S. H. 
Saunders. President Julian A. Bur- 
rusess said in presenting the award:— 


Brought up on a farm in Bedford Coun- 
ty, Samuel H. Saunders was first a tenant 
farmer and later owner and operator of one 
of his county’s largest and finest farms, 
maintained in a very high state of fertility 
and exceedingly productive. Developing a 
fine herd of Jerseys, he is a director in the 
State Dairymen’s Association and the Roa- 
noke Milk Producers Cooperative. Active 
in farm organizations and in extension 
work, he is also a director of the State 
Farmers Institute and of the county advis- 
ory board for the Southern States Cooper- 
ative. As chairman of the Bedford board 
of supervisors he led the way for financing, 
and building one of the state’s handsomest 
courthouses without any increase in tax 
levies. He has been active in the religious 
life of his community, serving as an official - 
of his church, and has been always inter- 
ested in promoting schools, roads, the ex- 
tension service, and other public affairs. His 
career as a good man and a useful citizen 
of his county, his success in business, his 
support of agricultural interests, and his 
valuable public services make it fitting that 
he should be honored with this Certificate 
of Merit. 


MRS. WINN—The rural woman 
towhom V.P.I. gave its 1937 Certifi- 
cate of Merit is Mrs. George T. Winn 
of Henry County—and again we 
quote President Burruss’ fine sum- 
ming up of her achievements:— 


Wife of a prominent farmer and mer- 
chant, she and her family have maintained 
ahome in the open country which is an 
ispiration to all who know it. She has 
chown particular interest in bringing op- 
portunities to children, working to build 
up schools and assisting 4-H club camps. 
Asa leader of women she has taken a lead- 
ig part in forming the Virginia Home- 
makers Association (later the State Feder- 
ation of Home Demonstration Clubs), at- 
tnding regularly during its 14 years and 
serving as its president for two years. Other 


AS September comes again it gives 
me a thrill to see a modern 
‘chool bus pass by, loaded to full 
“pacity with children headed for the 
tarby grammar school and high 
school. Sixty years ago we trudged 
through muddy roads a couple of 
_ to attend a school whose term 
a hot over four months in the 
Year, 
Tike to compare living conditions 
iN the country 60 years ago and now. 
Othe present age I give a salute as 
ing one filled with wonderful op- 
Prtunities for young farm folk who 
m5 the ambition to embrace and 
lize those opportunities. Class 
re have been obliterated and mod- 
inventions and improvements 
Ne bettered the way of life for those 
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valuable service has been rendered as a 
church worker, as chairman of the county 
advisory board, as a member of the county 
Red Cross committee, as chairman of :the 
state committee on rural youth problems, 
and in connection with the county fair. As 
a public-spirited citizen of very high type, 
a leader whom others follow gladly, a wise 
and efficient worker for the public welfare 
and the education of youth, and an ex- 
emplary country woman, it is fitting that 
she should be honored with this Certificate 
of Merit. 


THE CLEMENTS—The man 
and woman to whom North Caro- 
lina State College gave its 1937 
Certificate of Meritorious Service 
to Agriculture are husband and 
wife— Mr. and Mrs. G. Latta 
Clement, of Buncombe County, 
honored for their work in search- 
ing out rare and sometimes un- 
known plants in our North Caro- 
lina mountain section. In their nur- 
sery catalog are listed 50 plants which 
are seldom found and 20 never be- 
fore listed. Each year they are visited 
by scores of botanists and other 
scientists from various American col- 
leges and universities. Plants thought 
to be lost have been found again in 


the deep, hidden coves of the moun- 


tains and brought back again into 
general growth. As one writer puts 
it, “Their labors have made our gar- 
dens richer, our wealth of beauty 
greater, and our understanding of 
many forms of vegetation more com- 
plete and satisfactory.” 


BURRUSS—tThe Progressive 
Farmer also congratulates this month 
President Burruss himself for the 
great success of the V.P.I. building 
program inaugurated by him and 
carried through with the help of 
PWA and other federal and state 
agencies. “Dr. Burruss just started 
to work more quickly than other col- 
lege presidents when the PWA op- 
portunity came, and so got more 
money and buildings than others 
did,” is the general verdict at V.P.I. 
If any agricultural college in America 
has a more beautiful or serviceable 
auditorium than V.P.I. we have yet 
to see it. 


Rejoices in Progress 


rural boys and girls to where they 
are just as cultured and just as well 
informed as the city youngsters to- 
day. No longer can the taunt of be- 
ing ignorant be cast at “country 
folks.” They are keenly abreast of 
the times. 

I love to see country people enjoy- 
ing their radios and listening to the 
latest news broadcasts—local, nation- 
al, and international. The very best 
in sports and comedy is ours, and, 
last but not least, we are afforded an 
opportunity which is an education 
within itself—that of listening to 
grand opera, the symphony orches- 
tras, and songs both popular and clas- 
sical, which are educational and in- 
spirational. Sixty years ago only the 
rich even in our city population could 
enjoy such cultural advantages as 
grand opera; now it is brought to 
the very fireside of country people. 

Mrs. R. T. McC. 
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PHILCO 33F, 34F, 35F 


Push - Pull Pentode Au- 
dio System, Automatic 
Volume Control, Reduc- 
tion Gear Tuning, Per- 
manent Field Dynamic 
Speaker. Handsome sat- 
in-fanished -cabinet with 
Protective -Back Shield. 


33F For 2-volt operation. 
Less batteries . $45-00 


34F For 6-volt operation. 
Less battery . . $55-00 


35F For 6-volt Battery 


or 110-volt AC operation. 
Less battery . . $§7-50 


SENSATIONAL 
NEW PHILCO 
SKY-CHARGER 
10-Foot Tower 


Made by 
Parris-Dunn Corp. 


HOUSANDS are taking advantage of this big Philco Combination Offer! 
A world of radio entertainment is yours—at an operating cost of 1 cent a 
week. Now you can own the finest farm radio of them all—a new 1938 Philco— 
with Super 6-volt battery, plus the great new Philco Sky-Charger—at a $12 


saving on the Sky-Charger cost. 


The Philco Sky-Charger has a 
10-foot tower. The most efficient 
wind charger ever made. It gives 
you power for both radio and a 
number of electric lights. 

In addition, you can have a free 
demonstration. Plus a_ liberal 
trade-in allowance on your old 
radio or any musical instrument. 
Plus low, easy terms you can 
easily afford. Never before such 
an offer! Fill in the coupon—clip 
it and mail to us at once—in an 
envelope or merely paste it on a 
penny postcard. 


Southern Division Office 


Philco Radio & Television Corporation 
1501 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia 


Please send, without cost to me, the $12 Credit Check with full details of your 
Special Offer—plus the new, beautifully-illustrated PHILCO folder. 


ADDRESS OR 
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Cover Crops for Virginia Farms 


What to plant; how to plant, fertilizers to use for best results 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, V.P.I. 


F WE are to at- 

tain the objective 
of our slogan, “No 
Bare Acres at 
Christmas,” one of 
the important jobs 
for September must 
be the seeding of 
cover crops. Considered from the 
standpoint of the soil, the purposes 
of the cover crop are (1) reduction 
of erosion by maintaining a ground 
cover on the surface and roots in the 
soil to reduce run-off and hold the 
soil together, (2) reduction of leach- 
ing by keeping green roots in the soil 
which will absorb plant nutrients as 
they become available and prevent 
their leaching out in drainage water, 
and (3) production of organic mat- 
ter for enriching the soil. 


From the standpoint of farm man- 
agement the cover crop when grown 
may be either turned under, cut off 
for hay, or grazed by livestock, as 
economic conditions dictate. If live- 
stock have an important place in the 
farming system it is usually more 
economical to feed or graze the cover 
crop and return the crop residues to 
the soil. However, in many cases 
this is impracticable, as the land 
should be plowed at least two weeks 
before the following crop is planted 
and often the cover crop has not 
made enough growth for use by live- 
stock at this period. 


Legumes or Grasses? 


The more important annual win- 
ter cover crops for Virginia are crim- 
son clover, vetch, rye or other small 
grains, and annual rye grass. The 
choice between these crops depends 
upon the time of seeding, the crop 
which is to follow, and the use to be 
made of the crop. Crimson clover 
should be sowed at least 30 days be- 
fore first killing frost date of the sec- 
tion, vetch and rye grass 
may be seeded up to this 
date, and rye as late as six 


weeks after it. However, 
from the standpoint of 
growing the maximum 


amount of ground cover, 
the sooner all these crops 
are sowed after this date 
the better the _ results 
will be. 


If our main purpose is to 
improve the soil for general 
crops, the legumes (crim- 
son clover and vetch) are 
of course best, when prac- 
ticable to sow them, be- 
cause when inoculated they 
have the power of utilizing 
atmospheric nitrogen. How- 
ever, for bright tobacco, 
where nitrogen must be 
controlled, legumes should 
not be used; in this ‘case 
Abruzzi rye or annual rye 
grass are the best cover 
crops. 


If the cover crop is to be 
harvested for hay a combi- 
nation of legumes and non- 
legumes, such as oats and 


crimson clover, rye and vetch, or 
crimson clover and rye grass, will 
usually prove more satisfactory. For 
early spring grazing a mixture of 15 
pounds crimson clover and 15 pounds 
Italian rye grass seeded 30 days or 
more before the first killing frost 
date is our first choice. Abruzzi rye 
seeded at the rate of two bushels to 
the acre any time between Septem- 
ber 15 and November | also gives ex- 
cellent results. 


Use Plenty of Seed 


For turning under we would list 
cover crops in the following order 
of preference: (1) crimson clover, 
(2) vetch, (3) rye, and (4) rye grass 
—keeping in mind of course that for 
bright tobacco the legumes should 
not be used and that legumes must 
be seeded relatively early for good 
results. 


It is obvious that the value of any 
cover crop will depend upon thick- 
ness of stand and growth obtained. 
For these reasons enough good seed 
must be used to insure stands and 
enough fertilizer to insure rapid 
growth. We recommend 15 to 20 
pounds crimson clover, 25 to 30 
pounds vetch, 20 to 25 pounds rye 
grass, and 6 to 8 pecks Abruzzi rye 
to the acre when these crops are seed- 
ed alone; when sowed in the combi- 
nations suggested, 1 bushel oats and 
15 pounds crimson clover, 1 bushel 
Abruzzi rye and 15 pounds vetch, 
and 15 pounds rye grass and 15 
pounds crimson clover. 


The necessity of fertilizing cover 
crops is often overlooked. Of course 
if the cover crop follows a heavily 


ROTUNDA, University of Virginia 


— Courtesy “Old Virginia in Block Prints,’’ by Charles W. Smith, Dale Press, Richmond, Va. 


fertilized row crop, such as tobacco 
or potatoes, additional fertilizer is not 
necessary. However, when the cover 
crop is sowed for soil improvement 
on thin land little benefit will be ob- 
tained unless it is fertilized, as in 
most cases the result will be fair 
growth on the more fertile parts of 
the field where it is needed least and 
little or no growth on the thin areas 
where it is needed most. ii 


The analysis of vetch and crim- 
son clover as given by Henry and 
Morrison’s “Feeds and Feeding” 
shows that a two-ton vetch crop re- 
moves from the soil 111 pounds ni- 
trogen, 33.4 pounds phosphoric acid, 
and 107.2 pounds potash, and that 
14 tons crimson clover removes 61.5 
pounds nitrogen, 12 pounds _phos- 
phoric acid, and 39.3 pounds potash. 
These quantities of plant food are 
approximately equivalent to 700 
pounds nitrate of soda, 200 pounds 
16 per cent superphosphate, and 200 
pounds muriate of potash for the 
two-ton vetch crop, and 400 pounds 
nitrate of soda, 75 pounds 16 per 
cent superphosphate, and 80 pounds 
muriate of potash for the 1%-ton 
crimson clover crop. 


Fertilizer for Cover Crops 


If the mineral elements are sup- 
plied and the seed properly inocu- 
lated these crops will -give us the ni- 
trogen free of charge but the min- 
eral elements must come out of the 
soil or be supplied by fertilizer. Since 
thin soils are already low in mineral 
elements little growth will be made 
without fertilizer. Therefore, the 
logical thing to do is to supply the 


—From a woodcut by Charles W. Smith 


mineral elements in sufficient quan- 
tities to insure good growth. 

For these reasons we recommend 
the application of 250 to 300 pounds 
0-12-5 to the acre when seeding crim- 
son clover or vetch and the same 
quantity of 4-12-4 when seeding rye 
or rye grass (which gather no nitro- 
gen) for cover crops. This plant food 
is not lost but is taken up by the 
cover crop, incorporated with the or- 
ganic matter, and returned to the soil 
when the crop is turned under in 
proper condition for the use of suc- 
ceeding crops. As a matter of fact, 
a farmer can hardly afford to buy 
seed and prepare the soil for cover 
crops unless he is willing to go a 
step further and put enough plant 
food in the soil to guard against win- 
terkilling and insure good growth. 


~ 


Don’t Overlook Small Grains 


Wherever general farming is prac- 
ticed small grains have an important 
place in the farming system. Some 
of the desirable features of such crops 
are: (1) they protect the soil from 
erosion and leaching during winter, 
(2) they utilize farm labor when it 
is not usually needed for other crops, 
(3) they afford excellent preparation 
for seeding grasses and_ biennial 
clovers, (4) they provide bedding for 
livestock, and (5) they produce a 
crop for sale at a time when cash is 
usually low on the farm or to be used 
as feed to supplement corn. 


The choice of a small grain de- 
pends upon conditions. If grain is 
wanted for sale, wheat or seed rye 
will give the greatest average profit 
per hour of labor under Virginia 
conditions. However, if feed grains 
are wanted barley and oats are more 
useful. Often two or more small 
grains on the same farm are better 
than a large acreage of only one, asa 
better distribution of labor in both 
seeding and harvest is ob- 
tained. 


For best results with 
winter oats, seedings should 
be made four weeks before 
first killing frost date. Bar- 
ley should be seeded two 
weeks before this date and 
wheat and rye within two 
weeks after it. However, 
rye may be seeded 30 days 
after first frost date with 
fair Tesults. 


The quality of seed has a 
very important bearing on 
yields of small grains. We 
have frequently seen the 
acre value reduced 50 pet 
cent by smuts and obnox- 
ious weeds. The best way 
to avoid such trouble 1s © 
sow certified seed or home 
grown seed known to be of 
high germination and free 
from seed-borne diseases Of 
objectionable weeds. It 
does not pay to go to the ex 
pense of. soil preparation 
and fertilization for a gra!” 
crop and then sow seed © 
unknown quality. 
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NOW even your engine oil is 
made from a farm product. 

A remarkable oil-purifier can 
now be distilled from farm crops 
—oats, corn, wheat, cotton seed, 
sugar cane... 

It is called Furfural. 

A new motor oil results. It is 
cleansed by the Furfural Process 
*+.and freed from those rank 
impurities, found in crude oils, 
that burn up inside your engine. 

Such sticky, gum and tar-form- 
ing elements—removed from 
New Texaco Motor Oil—cause a 
dirty, worn engine which sucks 


up oil out of your crankcase. 
Taking out the impurities 
means you get full lubrication, 
without buying so much oil. 
And so—this new engine oil 
cuts out those extra quarts. 
Prove it for yourself—at your 
nearest Texaco Dealer’s. Start to- 
day to keep New Texaco Motor 
Oil in your cars, trucks, tractors 
and in all other farm machinery. 


A QUART 


inl and 5 quart cans. 
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YOU CAN USE THIS USEFUL 5 GALLON PORPAIL 


Buy New Texaco Motor Oil in this husky 
PORPAIL. Double locked cap, large openin 

and spout... easy to pour, hard to spill 
Sturdy steel bail... convenient to handle and 
carry. After oil is used... entire top comes 
off. Clean the inside and you havea handsome, 
useful, utility pail... that will last for years! 


TUNE in EDDIE CANTOR in ‘‘TEXACO TOWN’ — 
EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—Columbia Network, 8:30 EDT, 
7:30 EST, 7:30 CDT, 6:30 CST, 9:00 MST, 8:00 PST 
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HORSE- 
HIDES!” 


ND thousands of work shoe wearers 
say the same! Now if you want to 
see really comfortable work shoes—try on 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides. You'll find 
them soft and pliable as buckskin—and 
they'll STAY SOFT as long as you wear 
them. The secret Wolverine triple-tan- 
ning process has tanned that tough shell 
leather so it’s as soft and easy on your feet 
as house slippers . . . without sacrificing 
in any way the extra mileage you get out 


of Wolverine Shell Horsehides. 


Remember—only in Wolverine Work 
Shoes do you get Shell Horsehide in both 


soles and uppers. It’s worth a fifty mile 


trip to see and feel the difference between 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides and ordinary WHAT IS THIS SHELL? 


leather. There’s a Wolverine dealer near- _—- The section of a horse’s hide 
by. And he’ll be glad to have you try on = J¥SF Over the hips contains a 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides. tough inner shell like your finger 


nail. It’s that shell leather as 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. "ed by Wolverine that gives 


Dept. 29-37, Rockford, Michigan Wolverine Work Shoes such 
amazing comfort and extra miles 
of wear. 


You can usually recog- 
nize a Wolverine dealer 
by this sign displayed 
on his door or window. 


A GENEROUS SUPPLY OF 
INE WOLVERINE SHOE GREASE 


< Here’s a mighty handy free gift—a 
SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES generous size can of Wolverine Shoe 


| Grease. Makes your shoes more water- . 
TrEREE SHOE GREASE COUPON proof, softer, longer-wearing. 


Just hand this coupon to your Wol- 
verine dealer. Then examine or try on 
Wolverine Work Shoes. And just for 
doing that simple thing, you get a free 
can of Wolverine Shoe Grease. If you 
don’t know your Wolverine dealer, write 
us and we'll tell you where to find him. 


DEALERS 


Nearly 20,000 Wolverine dealers have 
made their stores “Work Shoe Head- 
quarters” because of Wolverine’s ex- 
clusive features and powerful retail 
sales plan. Write for full details. 


To All Wolverine Dealers: 


The bearer of this coupon is entitled to a 
generous size can of Wolverine Shoe Grease 
I free of cost after he presents this coupon to 
you according to the conditions stated in 
our advertising. 
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What's New in Agriculture? 
By EUGENE BUTLER 


@ While the new national Tenant Aid Bill has been universally 
recognized as merely “a short step in a long direction,” inquiries 
coming to The Progressive Farmer show tremendous interest in it. 
The essential provisions are summarized herewith. Interest in 
cotton control is deepening as prices show the effects of this year’s 
excessive acreage. Here too are late facts on land bank interest rates. 


N SPITE of the ers of the South and Midwest, but 
President’s desire the general run of farmers seem 
that crop control somewhat complacent. _ With an es- 
legislation be con- timated farm income ranging from 
sidered during this 9 to 9.5 billions, pretty evenly distrib- 
session of Congress uted throughout the nation (7.8 bil- 
monn «= there is scant pros- lions in 1936), farmers are forgetting 
pect as we go to hard times and are not looking ahead 

press that any action will be taken. to what may be in store for them. 
In both Senate and House, the chair- Farm economists, however, are alive 
men of the agricultural committees to the situation. They see lower 
wish to delay action until early next prices as abundant crops are harvest- 
year. ed. Increased demand is expected 


The bill known as the Agricul-. sustain farm prices this fall at a 
tural Adjustment Act of 1937, which higher level than the last half of last 
embodies the ever-normal granary YC? but somewhat lower than dur- 
proposal with parity payments and 195 the first half of this year. But it 
market quotas, has been introduced Congress does not act in time to put 
in the House by Mr. Flannagan, of to effect a control program before 
Virginia. However, Marvin Jones, ‘tPS are planted next spring there 
chairman of the House agricultural '™*Y be trouble before the year 1938 
committee, is said to be preparing a has run its course. 
bill of his own amending the present 
Agricultural What Is Normal Supply? 

In the: Senate the “Triple A of Under the proposed Agricultural 
1937” is being sponsored by Senator Adjustment Act of 1937 the Secre- 
Pope of Idaho, who proposes an tary of Agriculture is required to as- 
amendment which would provide certain the world’s need for Ameri- 
for a two-thirds majority vote Can cotton. A normal year’s con- 
through farmer referendums before sumption of American cotton at pres- 
compulsory market quotas could be ent is assumed to be 13 millon bales. 
imposed. The chairman of the agri- A normal carry-over of 40 per cent 
cultural committee, “Cotton Ed” of the normal consumption, as set 
Smith of South Carolina, is opposed forth in the act, allows 5,200,000 
to any action at this time. In fact, bales, thus providing a normal sup- 
the Senate agricultural committee ply of 18,200,000 bales of American 
has recommended that before any cotton. In addition to this normal 
congressional action is taken regional supply of 18,200,000 bales, the act 
hearings on the ever-normal granary provides for an additional supply 
and crop control proposal be held which may be as much as 10 per cent 


throughout the country. of the normal supply, that is, 1,820, 
000 bales. When this extra supply of 
Action Needed Now 1,820,000 bales is added to the nor- 


mal supply of 18,200,000 bales the 
Representatives who feel that Con. granary supply toa 
20,020,000 bales. 

gress will be censured unless it acts 

at once. For, as Senator Bankhead of A number of Southern cotton au- 
Alabama remarked, “there is no thorities are questioning the justifi- 
doubt that unless we enact control cation for this added reserve supply 
legislation prices are going to go of cotton over and above the carry- 
down and we'll have another farm over. If the carry-over is fixed at 40 
depression.” per cent of normal consumption It 


Support for the farm bill is grow- will provide an ample reserve to 


ing, especially among the farm lead- (Continued on page 46) 


@ We know that in the fight for keeping our soils, losses vary greatly with the crop 

on the land—but we do not always realize how greatly they vary. This chart 1s 

based on the average results of four years’ experiments in Missouri, with a loam soil, 

an 8 per cent slope, and 40 inches average yearly rainfall. Look at the difference be- 
tween corn and grasses. 


WHAT HAPPENS 
| TOP SOIL IS LOST WH EN IT RAINS ? WATER IS LOST 
ind 


From 


ROTATION 


(560 


POUNDS 


(350) 
7 so 7s 325 39 
TONS OF SOIL PER ACRE PERCENTAGE OF RAINFALL 
: — 
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Beekeeping in September 


By R. R. REPPERT 
Entomologist, Texas Extension Service 


ATCH close- 

ly all stored 
combs and fumi- 
gate for the wax 
moth if necessary. 
The moth can be 
kept” out of the 
combs if care is ex- 
ercised. If any are already there they 
may be killed by stacking the supers 
with combs one above the other with 
cracks sealed and paradichloroben- 
zene distributed over the tops of the 
frames as the supers are piled. 


Remove all grass and trash from 
the beeyard to avoid the danger of 
fire. If ants give trouble kill them by 
squirting a little carbon disulphide 
into the nest with an oil can, then 
step on the nest to close the entrance. 


Be sure that any frames of honey 
removed now for sale or for your 
own use do not contain bitterweed 
honey. If the flow from this has not 
yet started in your section watch 
closely and remove your surplus be- 
fore it is tainted. This honey can be 
used as winter stores for the bees. 


This is a good time to divide if 
increase is desired and the colony is 
strong enough. Proceed as follows: 
Provide another hive body complete 
with bottom board and top and with 
frames of comb; if combs are not 
available have the frames contain full 
sheets of foundation. Set this hive at 
the side of the old one and remove to 
it half the frames from the original 
colony, selecting those containing the 
most sealed brood and _ replacing 
them with a corresponding number 
of empty combs from the new hive. 
Do not shake the bees from the 
combs transferred and be sure the 
old queen is taken with them. After 
the transfer of combs and bees is 
made remove the new colony to 
another part of the yard and intro- 
| duce a new queen into the old colony. 


If increase is not desired and con- 
siderable honey flow continues pro- 
vide new supers as often as needed, 
else the nectar will be stored in the 
brood nest and the queen will be 
crowded for egg-laying room, result- 
ing in weakening the colony just at 
the approach of winter. A large 
number of young bees is desirable 


in order to carry the colony safely 
‘through the cold weather and build 
|Itup in spring to working strength. 
or winter stores as much as 40 


pounds of honey should be allowed. 


Requeening might well be done 
at this time. In the Southern States 
queen rarely does good work for 
more than 18 months, and it is better 
‘0 requeen every 12 months. 


SEPTEMBER 
By GRACE MURRAY MASTIN 


Where sumac drips come feathered things, 
Bobwhites call low; 
ina creeper, patient, clings 
nd throated trumpets blow. 
en answer pipes from sun-flecked field, 
here shaggy Pan 
op revelry o'er earth’s rich yield 
hues of Hindustan. 


QUALITY FEATURES LIKE 
THESE MEAN 
BETTER PERFORMANCE 


@ ROLLER-BEARING 
UNIVERSALS—Check 
, ruinous backlash. 


@ EXHAUST VALVE 
SEAT INSERTS—also 
pioneered by Dodge 
tosave gas and valve 
grinding. 


@ ONE-PIECE REAR 
AXLE HOUSING— pio- 
neered by Dodge in 
low-priced trucks. 


@ AMOLA STEEL 
SPRINGS—only Dodge 
gives youthisfeature. 


@ FOUR PISTON RINGS—only Dodge 
of the lowest-priced trucks gives you 
4 piston rings, others have only 3. 


Dodge trucks have not merely a 
few but actually dozens of extra- 
quality features...these better-built 
trucks are priced with the lowest. 


Get a show-down. See your Dodge dealer. 


-Ton Stake—6-Cyl.,"“L”-Head Engine—133” wheelbase 
th 9° body, and 159” wheelbase with 12' body 


NO WONDER THOUSANDS ARE 
SWITCHING TO DODGE TRUCKS 


Dodge 14 
wi 


NEW 1937 DODGE 3s-TON PICKUP— 6-Cy1.,"L”-Head 
Engine, 116° W. B. Many extra-quality features 


make it a money-saver for farmers everywhere. lowest-priced cars. Big savings on gas, oil 


1937 DODGE MOST 
PERFORMING TRUCK EVER 


as 
Greine™ 


ROM coast to coast, an amazing num- 

ber of truck buyers, who ccmpare 
low-priced trucks feature by feature, 
are switching to Dodge. What Dodge 
extra-quality truck features mean in 
performance as well as economy is 
indicated by the users’ statements 
printed on this page. Before you buy 
any truck, find out how Dodge quality 
features can save money for you. Get 
a show-down! See why thousands are. 
switching! See your Dodge dealertoday. 
DODGE 


Division of Chrysiler Corporation 
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SPECIAL TERMS TO FARMERS ge the 


Easy terms gladly arranged to fit your budget, 
at low cost, through Commercial Credit 
Company. 

our, Columbia Netwo eve ursda 
to 10 P. M.,E.D. 5.1. 


SEE THE NEW 1937 DODGE passenger cars which 
now deliver for only a few dollars more than 


and upkeep, Switch to Dodge and save money, 


ery farmer, ev 
lover of horpeflcah 
should have a copy of it. This amaz- 
ing book tells how to know horses— 
how to break them — how to train 
them — bow to make moncy as a 
master horseman, Write for toda 
— FREE, together with my speci: 
offer of a course in Animal Breeding 
‘ou. If you are inter- 


u y 
ested in Gaiting and Ridi 
saddle horse, check here Do 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. 
If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “If 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any 
unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggre- 
gate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), 1f such loss results from any 
fraudulent ‘misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before pur- 
chasing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become 
bankrupt. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


never regret de. 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 20, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Rareicu, N.C. Brirmincuam, Ava. Mempuis, TENN. Dattas, Texas 
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RATHER YOUR WIFE 
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THAN YOUR 


PLEASE PUT THIS BLOW-OUT PROTECTION ON OUR CAR™ 


HETHER you’re married or single— 
whether or not you’ve ever had a blow- 
out, don’t blind yourself to these facts. 

Thousands of motorists are killed or in- 
jured — thousands of dollars are spent for 
repairs, doctor and hospital bills every year 
when blow-outs throw cars out of control. 
Every day somewhere, someone is headed for 
a costly or fatal blow-out accident. 

Many of these blow-outs that you hear 
and read about are due to the heat generated 
inside of all tires by today’s higher driving 
speeds. This terrific internal tire heat may 
cause rubber and fabric to separate. And if 
it does, an invisible blister forms. Bigger 
and BIGGER it grows until, sooner or later, 
BANG! It’s a blow-out! And where your 
car might land—nobody knows. 


A Life-Saving Tire 

To provide you, and everyone who rides 
with you, with real blow-out protection, 
every new Goodrich Silvertown Tire is built 
with the Life-Saver Golden Ply. This 
Goodrich invention is a layer of special 
rubber and full-floating cords, scientifically 
treated to resist internal tire heat. By resisting 
this heat, the Golden Ply gives you real pro- 
tection against these high-speed blow-outs. 

No tire gives you Golden Ply blow-out 


protection unless it’s a Goodrich Silvertown. 
And don’t forget this life-saving tire costs 
much less than other super-quality tires. 

Thousands of motorists have found that 
Silvertowns below mean safety above. For 
your own peace of mind, for the protection 
of your family and friends, stop at any Good- 
rich Silvertown Store or Goodrich Dealer 
for a set of these long-mileage, life-saving 
tires. It’s better to be safe than sorry! 
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Jim Brown's 
ROOF SAVER 


St leaks instantly! 
Made of Asphalt and Asbestos. Contains NO TAR 
not run or crack. Costs little. Makesold roof new 


1 

Write for FREE CATALOG. Jim Brown’s'catalog also 
totes PREIGHT PREPAID prices om Metal and Roll 
copy NOW and SAVE MONEY. 

Brown, Dept. 5530 


Tenn. 


RAISE GIANT FROGS 


Your Market Is Waiting! Start small 
pond! Men and women. See what others 
already doing. Free Frog Book! Write 

. AMERICAN FROG CANNING, 


AGENTS'::50 


omy pene for you; full or spare 


thin gs people must bay. P fast sel 
ings mus uy. Proven fast sei- 
day: FORD TUDOR SEDANGIVEN 
YOU AS BONUS. I'll show you how 


IN 12 WEEKS—IN COYNE SHOPS 
All practical work on real electrical machinery and 
equipment. io ad d ed ion or 
ed. Lifetime employment help after grada- 
stion. 994) FinanceYour Training 
>» M t training first -- th 
b Write today for ait details of my Yultion: 
After sorequation’ plan and how many earn 


160-8) New Orleans, t 


A Mountain Helen 


(Continued from page 7) 


ground than anything else on earth.” 

Aunt Nancy nodded. “But it’s 
been so wet a body couldn’t smell 
that much this year,” she said. “But 
we're better off. When a body gits 
their stuff in the ground too soon 
it’s mighty apt to git frostbit. I pick- 
ed me a mess o’ turnip sallit last 


‘week, but the leaves wasn’t nary bit 


bigger’n squirrels’ ears. Cooked up 
with a hunk o’ hog’s jowl, it was 
somethin’ else to eat.” 

“Gen-til-men, I'll bet it was!” Ly- 
in’ Bill exclaimed, smacking his lips. 
“I’m plum wore to a fraz with dried 
beans and canned fruit. I’m ready 
for some fresh stuff.” 


HE wagon had leit the creek road 

and was out in the new state high- 
way that crossed the Blue Ridge. 
The lurching had given way to 
smoother motion. 

“T don’t know how a body got 
along before we got these here good 
roads!” Lyin’ Bill said fervently. 

“I do!” snapped Aunt Nancy. 
“Folks stayed at home and minded 
their own business.” 

“Aye,” Lyin’ Bill agreed> “Roads 
is better but folks and the times ain’t 
what they used to be. And the young 
folks these days is gone plum to the 
dogs. They is too wild to put up 
with, the gals in pertic’lar.” 

Aunt Nancy drew a long whiff of 
her pipe and looked reflectively across 
the valley to where the piled-up 
peaks of Grandfather Mountain met 
the fleecy spring clouds. The hills 
showed the mingled dark of pine 
and laurel, but the tender grayish 
green of the hardwoods and newly 
blossoming dogwood, service, and 
maple lightened the somber hues of 
the evergreens. 

“Now, Bill, Pl hatter quit you, 
ll hatter quit you!” she said slowly 
but with emphasis. “Young folks 
ain’t nary bit wuss’n they was when 
I was a gal. And they'll hatter git 
up mighty soon in the 
mornin’ too, to beat the 
gang that was cuttin’ capers 
round here thirty years ago 
when you was young. Folks 
don’t change much. The 
folks way back then was 
the very same as the crap 0” 
younguns that’s ready to 
hit the cyarpet this spring.” 

Lyin’ Bill knew that the 
old woman was getting ready to tell 
one of her famous stories. He made 
no reply to break the thread of her 
thought. 


“De you read your Bible much?” 
she asked. 


He wriggled a little bit uncom- 
fortably and thought that the old 
woman was getting childish, but he 
answered that he read the Bible 
some. 

“That ort to show you that the 
folks now and the folks in Bible 
times is about the same,” she said. 
“Have you ever hyerd the tale about 
that place yander at the foot o’ the 
mountain?” 

Bill looked toward the homestead 
that lay in the fertile valley below 
the road. A big white farmhouse 


with the dignity of many prosperous 
years was its center, a grove of giant 
oaks and a lawn of velvet smoothness 
setting off its whiteness. At the back 
a garden with clipped box hedges 


and brick-payed walks had the air 


of an earlier day. A bridge of twist. 
ed laurel roots connected the garden 
with the world outside; many large 
well-cared-for outbuildings housed 
the stock and crops, and on a knoll 
some three hundred yards from the 
house a white church with a tall 
spire guarded a little graveyard. 


“Ain't that the Squire Bill Jackson 
home place?” asked Lyin’ Bill. “] 
never hyerd nothin’ in_ pertic’lar 
about that farm, ’cept that it’s the 
money-makinest piece o’ dirt this 
side the ridge.” 


“Yes,” agreed the old woman. “A 
many a dollar’s been dug out’n them 
fields. But that ain’t what I’m a-talk- 
in’ about. The man that built that 
house and laid out that gyardin was 
the very same kind of a feller old 
King David was, away back yander 
in Bible days—only he never sung 
no Sams over his sins, and as fur as 
ever I knowed he never done no te- 
pentin’. He was high-headed up to 
the very last, and if the Lord dealt 
him out any punishment I never seed 
no sign of it. Purt-nigh ever’ ser- 
mont I hyerd for twenty year prom- 
ised him sufferin’ and sorrer.” 
“T'S shore a fine, pretty home 
place!” Lyin’ Bill said, driving up 
to a watering trough on the roadside 
and preparing to feed his team. Aunt 
Nancy accepted his offer to share his 
lunch, brought out from a box under 
the seat, and took up the conversa- 
tion where they had left off. 


“It shore is a pretty place. It was 
built away back/yander before you 
was born. I wasn’t nothin’ but a 
shirt-tail youngun when Paw fotch 
me down here to see that fine house 
a-goin’ up. The man that was a-build- 
in’ it was named Colonel Farley. 
He was a big man from off down the 
country about Charleston 
somers. He come up here 
right atter the War.” 


In common with all 
Southerners of her genera 
tion, Aunt Nancy did not 
recognize the fact that the 
pages of history had been 
stained with more than one 
war. That one ended when 
Lee surrendered. The 
World War, which took several of 
her grandsons across the sea, was 4 
much smaller affair. 


“Colonel Farley showed he was 4 
fine man by his looks and his ac 
tions,” she continued. “I don’t know 
as I ever seed a better-favored mat 
person. He was tall, and as straight 
as a beech saplin’. He showed ed 
been a soldier by the way he walke 
and rid. He hilt his head up like 4 
race hoss. They said he had fit in 
Virginny with Jeb Stuart, and I do 
know he could ride anything in Me 
shape of a hoss that was ever foaled. 

“His eyes was as black as chinky- 
pins and his hair was a dark red, He 
stayed dressed up the blessed ume 
He was the most mannerly fellet 
that ever I seed, but warn’t none 10° 
neighborly. The folks round about 
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give him the name o’ bein’ biggity. 
He had some menfolks company 
from off there down the country, but 
fur the fust five year he was here 
the only she-things on his place was 
the brood stock and a nigger woman 
that come with him from home. Her 
and her old man lived at that little 
white house thar behind the big 
house and they done his work. 


“Prom the day he started to tend 
the farm he made money. He worked 
hisself and he got the best kind o’ 
renters. He brung with him some o’ 
the finest stock that’d ever been seed 
in here. My Paw used to say that 
Colonel Dave Farley 
wouldn’t put up with 
scrubs o’ no kind. He 
fenced in his pasturs. 
You see they warn’t no 
sock laws then and 
everbody let their stock 
run loose. He never let 
run out. He warn’t 
} goin’ to take no chances 
on no stray bull gittin’ 
in his pastur, ner no_ piny-ridge 
rooters in his pens. His hosses 
stepped high and his cattle was slick 
and fat. His place was right at the 
Gap whar the Tennessee and Kain- 
tucky traders come by and camped. 
He fixed this here campin’ place fur 
em and he’d turn over his extry stock 
with ’em. 


“LTE SET a fine table but he et by 

hisself most o’ the time. That 
thar nigger woman cooked fur him 
and her old man_ waited on 
him, fur all the world like Colonel 
Dave had been a king. The nigger 
man, when he was a-waitin’ on the 
table, wore a blue coat with brass 
buttons, and he toted the dishes in 
and out. 


“Colonel Dave built that little 
church over on the hill pretty soon 
ater he got his house built. Ever 
onct in a while some preacher would 
come along and hold preachin’ in it. 
One day my Paw axed him what 
sort of a church it was. ‘It’s a church 
to worship God in,’ he says to Paw. 
Then he ‘lowed he wanted ever’ 
fith and order to use it. They did 
have preachin’ 0’ some sort in the 
church *bout onct a month. Colonel 
Dave would go and set clost up to 
the front and drap a gold piece in 
the hat, the very same when the old 
Bishop preached and when it was 
some old-timey exhorter that didn’t 
know B frum bull’s foot. “He’d ax 

€ preacher to go home with him 
ft dinner. That’s the way folks 
arnt so much about how he done 
inthe house and at the table. The 
preachers would talk about it. 


“Now the last twenty-five year he 
lived at this place, he never darkened 
the church door.” Aunt Nancy evi- 
dently relished her story’s climax. 
She watched its effect on Lyin’ Bill. 


“Warn’t he the feller that stoled 
Rial Jackson’s wife?” Lyin’ Bill ask- 
carnestly. 


“The very buck!” Aunt Nancy re- 
Med, “I come over to this church 
loa funeralizin’ the Sunday before 
the stealin’, er buyin’, whichever you 
call it, tuck place. Old Preacher Hay- 
7 from over in Wilkes had come 
€re to do the preachin’ fer four 
They’d been a-savin’ up 
em funerals fer a right smart bit. 
wit of em was Rial Jackson’s fust 

® and they was right smart o’ 
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snickerin’ about his secont wife a- 
settin’ with the mourners whilst the 
funeralizin’ fer Number One was a- 
goin’ on. Gen-til-men, but Old Man 
Hayworth could shore preach!” 


YIN’ Bill nodded and said he’d 

heard there warn’t a preacher in 
three counties that could hold a 
candle to Old Man Hayworth when 
it came to preaching funerals. 


“He was in a weavin’ way that 
day,” the old woman continued. “It 
was a sight in jedgment to see and 
hear him. He rared back in that 
fittle high pulpit and let hisself go. 
A mile away you could 
hear the mourners a-tak- 
in’ on. I was up sort- 
er clost to the front and 
I couldn’t keep my eyes 
off’n that gal that Rial 
Jackson had jist married. 
It tickled me so good 
to see her a-settin’ thar 
with his fust wife’s 
baby in her lap whilst 
Rial was a-cryin’ and _ a-takin’ 
on over what the preacher said about 
his fust wife. Old Man Hayworth 
shore said him somethin’ about her 
too. ‘You follow in her footsteps, 
Sister, he says to Mary Jackson, 
shakin’ his long finger in her face. I 
hope the Good Lord has fergive me 
fer snickerin’. That pore gal was 
seein’ hard trouble then.” 

“They ain’t many wimmen that 
would be a-takin’ Mary Jackson’s 
part, Aunt Nancy,” Lyin’ Bill said. 
“She was a mighty sinner.” 


“T ain’t never been in her shoes, 
so I can’t right gauge her steps,” was 
the dry answer. “I can ricollict jist 
like it was yistiddy how Mary looked 
a-settin’ thar by Rial whilst he was 
a-snubbin’ and takin’ on. All the 
Bible sayin’ that come to me was ‘the 
fairest of ten thousand.’ Mary Jack- 
son was by a long ways over the 
prettiest woman that I ever looked 
in the face of. Her hair was so black 
it looked right purplish in the sun, 
like ripe fox grapes. It was so heavy 
it bent her little head to tote it. She 
was slim and round and lily-fair. 
Her eyes was as blue as. Job’s tear 
flowers and the lashes was so heavy 
that you couldn’t tell whether her 
eyes was blue er black till you was 


- right clost up to her. 


“RIAL got her way off up on the 

head o’ Wilson’s Creek somers, 
yan-side the Gorge. Her folks was 
jist pot-licker trash and she was jist 
about sixteen year old when he went 
in thar bear huntin’ and picked her 
out. I don’t reckin she’d ever seed 
a pair o’ shoes in her life till he toted 
her a pair to git married in. Rial was 
Colonel Dave’s best renter. He had 
a good house back up in Lost Sheep 
Cove and he tended some o’ the best 
bottom land on the place. I reckin’ 
Mary must ’a’ thought that she’d 
come up in the world when Rial 
fotch her thar. But she hadn’t trav- 
eled none to what she was a-goin’ to. 


“One day not so long atter her and 
Rial was married Colonel Dave set 
out to ride around over his place 
and see the renters. It was jist about 
this time o’ year. Mary was at the 
wash place when he rid up to Rial’s 
and hollered. She tuck them pretty 
round arms out’n the suds, pushed 
her slat bonnet back off’n that white 
forehead, and raised them big blue 


(Continued on page 49) 
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How to Know 
the Anopheles 


O YOU know the life cycle of 
the mosquito, where it thrives, 
and how it can be destroyed? 


Malaria is a disease caused by a 
parasite which lives in the blood 
stream of its victim and while grow- 
ing destroys the red blood cells and 
causes attacks of chills and fever. It 
is carried from person to person by 
the Anopheles mosquito that has 
been infected by biting a person with 
malaria. If we could destroy all the 
Anopheles mosquitoes there would 
be no new cases of malaria. To do 
this we must destroy the breeding 
places of these mosquitoes. 


Every wide-awake club leader can 
find some specimens of eggs and 
wigglers which they can bring to the 
clubroom in wide-mouth fruit jars 
over which gauze is securely tied 
te keep the mosquitoes from es- 
caping. In warm weather these 
eggs can be found on the surface 
of stagnant water. If possible, 
secure two different types of mos- 
quitoes for study. Have extra jars 
so that you can experiment with dif- 
ferent methods of destroying them. 

To identify the malaria-carrying 
mosquito, note the position the in- 
sect takes when it rests. If the head 
is pointed downward and the body 
is elevated at an acute angle it is the 
Anopheles; if the body is held par- 
allel to the surface on which the in- 
sect is resting it is not a malaria car- 
rier. The larvae may be distinguish- 
ed by the angle they form with the 
surface of the water. If the larva is 
parallel to the water’s surface it is 
the Anopheles; if the body is held 
at an acute angle to the surface the 
larva does not belong to the malaria- 
carrying group. 

Boys and girls, it is up to you to do 
your part in getting rid of the mos- 
quito pests by— 

1. Destroying all containers that might 
be breeding places for wigglers, such as tin 
cans or anything that contains stagnant 
water. 

2. Filling and grading all areas where 
mosquito breeding may take place. 

3. Placing oil on the surface of stagnant 
water if it is impossible to drain it. 

4. Proper screening of all windows and 
doors of your home. 


The Girl Whom Everybody Likes 


Wwuat sort of person are you? 
“ And what sort of person do you 
want to be? We all admire and love 
a person with good qualities, and it 
is possible for us to develop the same 
traits that we admire in other people. 
Are you unselfish? Will you give 
up plans of your own, and stay at 
home to help Mother? Are you 
thoughtful? Do you clean your own 
room? Do you help with the house 
work?» Can you be cheerful—even 
when things go wrong? It takes 
over a hundred muscles to make an 
ugly frown and only one-tenth as 
many for a smile! Can you control 
your tongue and temper? Think 
how necessary our tongues are, yet 
how much trouble they can cause! 


Be sincere. Say what you mean 
and mean what you say. Be fair- 
minded. Even though you have your 
beliefs you should realize that the 
other person may see things differ- 
ently. She may sincerely believe that 
she is right. So admit there are two 
sides to every question. And play 
fairly in games and sports. Never 
be a cheater in anything. 


Now—what about your health? 
Health may be termed “what Na- 
ture gives you plus what you give 
yourself.” If you obey the follow- 
ing “ten commandments of health,” 
you will do your part nobly:— 

1. Keep the body clean—inside and out. 

2. Eat wholesome food. 

3. Secure sufficient rest (eight hours’ 
sleep at night). 

4. Keep the body erect. 

5. Get some daily exercise in the open air. 

6. Drink six to eight glasses of water 
daily. 

7. Avoid communicable diseases. 

8. Keep a healthy mind. 

9. Keep your home as 
possible. 

10. Know your own physical limitations 
and live within them. Don’t overtax your 
strength. 


Develop both body and mind— 
the body by proper exercise, the mind 
by good reading, by thinking good 
thoughts, and by worth-while asso- 
ciations. Our aim might well be “a 
sound mind in a sound body.” Let’s 
make the most of our good qualities 
and develop other desirable traits! 
You can, so set to work—and the best 
of luck to you! Katherine Bridges. 


healthful as 


@ Club work provides excellent 
training in public speaking and 
research. The girl at left is mak- 
ing a talk with charts for empha- 
sis; the one below is studying in- 
sects. But fun is an important 
part of club work too, and the 
boy at far left is ready to do his 
part to make any gathering a 
howling success. 


@ Helps for Party Planners 


N PLANNING parties or socials 

for this month The Community 
Handbook may be just what you 
need. A Labor Day “fall-in party” 
(page 92), a handicap social (97), 
or a backward social (102) may be 
just what you want. Contests for all 
occasions (141) or better-known folk 
dances (138) may add just the need- 
ed touch to the party you have al- 
ready planned. 


The importance of developing ru- 
ral community life (17) may im 
spire many, both young and old, to 
develop a richer, fuller life for the 
entire neighborhood. To this end a 
dramatic club may be the thing your 
community needs and wants. A 
short play, “Country Cousins” 


(198), a list of plays for rural groups . 


(171), and other helps for the dra- 
matic club will be found valuable. 


® “Money of My Own” 


MONEY for books, money for 

clothes, money for good times 
—all of us know plenty of ways 
use it! How to earn it is a subject 
of constant interest to young folks, 
and work in 4-H clubs and in F.F.A. 
and F.H.A. organizations has been 
a tremendous help in learning new 
ways to make money or new twists 
to old ways. 


How have you been earning 
money for your own use? For the 
best three letters from young people 
on “How I Am Earning Money ° 
My Own” we will give prizes of $8, 
$5, and $3. The limit is 300 words; 
time limit, September 15. Send your 
letter to Young Folks’ Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
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OOK to the well-bred boar and sow to produce the 

largest litters of husky, strong-boned pigs. It’s the 
shotes with good heritage that fatten up fastest and reach 
market weight a few weeks earlier. 


The world over, the mark of good “heritage” in petro- 
leum products is the Esso sign. It is symbol of the world- 
leader of the oil industry. It represents a company whose 
products have been preferred by generations of farmers. 
It stands for thrifty, dependable motor fuels and lubri- 
cants that give you your lowest cost per mile. 


Don’t let farm profits go out through the exhaust! 
Drive to your nearby Esso sign and be sure that your 
equipment has all it requires for long life and powerful, 
repair-free performance. 
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ENDS ROOF WORRIES 


TRIPLE CROSS CRIMP 
Ends common cause ot 
roof leaks. The three 
cross crimps keep rain 
from being blown or 
drawn up under end laps. 


NEW V-DRAIN 
Prevents leaks at side 
laps. Rain, blown or 
drawn under lap, is 
caught in V-Drain an 
drained off. : 


THE PRESSURE LIP 

Depression in lower end 
of sheet insures close 
pressure contact be- 
tweenoverlapping sheets. 


THE TENSION CURVE 
: A feature of Tennesea 
BEFORE NAILING Galvanized Roofing 
t snugly and cling close- 

AFTER NAILING ly to the roof decking. 


A 


If you want to save roofing money, 
work and repairs, investigate U°S'S 
Tenneseal. It will put a permanent 
end to your roof troubles. U-S’S 
Tenneseal Roofing stops leaks, it’s 
fire-proof and lightning-proof, Lowers 
your insurance rates. 

Tenneseal also offers a complete 
line of accessories for every finishing 
requirement, including a new two- 
mice adjustable Ridge Roll, End 

all Flashing and Gambrel Flashing. 

Your dealer also carries U'S°S cor- 
rugated, V-crimped or flat sheets—in 
Standard Open Hearth or U°S'S rust- 
resisting copper steel. 


U-S*S ROOFING 


: AND 
SIDING SHEETS 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Birmingham 

L bia Steel Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago 

American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, Ill. 


TA 


United States Steel 
New York 


Products Company 
Export Distributors 


—Courtesy 
Associated 
American 
Artists, 
New York 


The 4-H Calendar of September Farm Work 


Calf Club 

qow at least a fourth of an acre 

small grain per cow for win- 
ter grazing, using four bushels per 
acre of a mixture of oats, barley, 
and rye with 15 pounds crimson 
clover. Feed grain daily, as dry 
fall pastures lack sufficient nu- 
trients. Cull boarder cows that 
will lose money for you this win- 
ter; dry up cows due to freshen 
in October to allow them six weeks’ 
rest. Try to plant one-half to one 
acre of vetch and oats per cow to be 
cut for hay next spring. Keep train- 
ing and fitting animals to be shown 
at county and state fairs. Watch 
their condition and adjust grain 
ration accordingly. A mixture of 
two parts ground oats, two parts 
wheat bran, and one part linseed oil 
meal is a good fitting ration. 


Pig Club 


Give the brood sow special atten- 
tion at farrowing time; the larger the 
litter, the greater the profit. Put sows 
and litters on land not infested with 
parasites. Start hogging down corn; 
arrange to seed some small grain 
(oats, rye, or barley) for hog graz- 


4-H Boy Helps Solve Conservation Program 


“C*ONSERVA- 
tion of wild 
life means much to 
me. Though I have 
not yet been able 
to do a great deal 
on our farm, I am 
still working on it.” 
So says Joe Shockley, South Carolina 
4-H club boy. Joe admits that only 
two years ago he was careless when 
going through the woods and even 
thoughtless about fishing. 


“I shot any birds and caught any 
fish that I could, without giving a 
thought to conservation,” he says. 
“T was just like most people who 
hunt and fish today; I didn’t think 


wild life would become scarce.” 


As Joe grew older, however, he be- 
gan to be more conservation-minded 
He noticed that soon after the hunt- 
ing season began game _ became 
scarce; he noticed the same thing 
about fish. No, game and fish were 
not as plentiful, and there were good 
reasons. Folks were greedy and gave 
no thought to conservation. 


JOE SHOCKLEY 


By DAN LEWIS 
South Carolina Boy’s Club Agent 


ing. It is usually a good month to 
sell fat hogs. Continue fitting swine 
for showing at county and state 
fairs. 


Cotton Club 
Quality in ginned cotton will pay. 
Pick clean, gin carefully, store dry, 
and top your market. Since there is 
phosphorus and potash left in cotton 
fields, plant oats and make use of it. 


Corn Club 


Select seed corn in the field for 
next year’s crop. Dry properly and 
store. Clean corn bins before har- 
vesting and storing corn. Use vetch, 
Austrian peas, and clovers to grow 
next year’s fertilizer; supplement 
this with a good compost heap to re- 
duce your fertilizer bill. 


Poultry Club 


Pullets will probably make up the 
larger part of your laying flock for 
another year and it will therefore be 
well to keep in mind the following: 
Clean and disinfect the laying house 
thoroughly before putting the pul- 
lets in it. Strong lye water (one can 


By JACK WOOTEN 


‘ South Carolina Extension Service 


There was something else, too, 
that Joe began to notice—land on the 
farms around his section was becom- 
ing red. The topsoil was being 
washed off and gullies were begin- 
ning to develop. He read in the 
newspapers, though, that the federal 
government was establishing a Soil 
Erosion Service with an_ office 
at Spartanburg. Later his father told 
him that their farm was to be one of 
the first signed up for erosion con- 
trol work. 


“Since that year we have learned 
a lot about conservation through the 
work conducted by the Soil Erosion 
Service and its successor, the Soil 
Conservation Service,” Joe says. “Ex- 
cellent terraces have been built on all 
our tillable land. The worst gullies 
have been treated, trees have been 
planted on gullied land, and strip- 
cropping has been established on our 
farm.” 

In planning the use of the land, 
the Shockleys found there were cor- 
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HOME 
STRETCH 


—From an 
original 

etching by 
Nat Lowell 


lye to 15 gallons water) is one of the 
cheapest and best cleaning agents. 
Do not house pullets with old birds 
if it can be avoided. Do not start 
pullets on laying mash too soon. 
Make sure they are well developed 
and in good flesh; this will help pre- 
vent neck molt. 


Engineering Club 


If necessary, plan to build a rat- 
proof grain storage building tight 
enough to fumigate for weevils. Get 
hay mower and rake in good condi- 
tion. You will find that special 
mower attachments will help handle 
heavy growths. Now is the time to - 
clean, oil, and store all cultivating 
machinery. Nor is it too late to 
build a trench silo if needed. 


Horticultural Club 


Many vegetables thrive best in cool 
weather and should be planted late 
enough to permit most of their 
growth before frost. Such crops as 
cabbage, carrots, kale, beets, turnips, 
spinach, and lettuce are in this class. 
This is also a good time to rid straw- 
berry beds of weeds and set some 
selected new plants. 


ners which did not fit into the plan 
very well. They were small and in- 
convenient to cultivate. Joe found 
found out that these could be used 
to grow feed for birds, so he planted 
two of these patches to a mixture of 
millet, soybeans, and cowpeas. They 
were close to plenty of cover and the 
birds could feed on them without 
very much danger. 


In addition to these two feed patch- 
es, there was a considerable area of 
the farm planted to such crops % 
lespedeza, sorghum, and peas; these 
helped feed the birds during winter. 
Besides these crops Joe found many 
native plants growing on the farm 
which furnished feed and cover 
birds and other forms of wild life. 


Joe has done most of his conserva 
tion work since joining the 4-H club 
“The instruction I receive in this 
club I am sure will enable me to 
much more than I’ve done so lah 
he says. He has not stopped at prac 
ticing conservation himself. He 3s 
showing others the way to conserve 
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Handy Farm Devices 
@ Old Tires Useful 


ORN-OUT automobile tires 
can be put to very practical use. 
Take a sharp knife, split the old tire 


ough the center, and you have 
two water troughs for the chickens. 

Fach will hold a gallon but is not 

deep enough to drown baby chicks. 

Mrs. L. E. Cross, 

Motley County, Tex. 


@ Homemade Cane Knife 


ae is a cane knife that is easily 

made. A butcher knife blade 

may be used but a piece of an old 

grain cradle blade about the same 

size is better. Instead of riveting 

blade to handle use a link of a trace 
ad? 


gerd sink 


= = 


chain. Flatten two sides of one end 
of the stick used for the handle so 
the link will fit, then insert blade 
through split and link. If properly 
adjusted the link will not slip. 
Length of link and width of handle 


| Fat- Bi wt regulate the pitch of the blade. 
tight Charles B. Graham, 
7 = King William County, Va. 
ondi- 
pecial ® Simple Post Brace 
—_ |? IS not necessary to set an extra 
uae post to brace a corner post if the 
‘ating 

a bracing is done as shown here. The 

Post— 
Brac 

n cool 
d late 

their 

Irnips, 
class. 
straw- fat rock keeps the brace from sink- 
- some |ing into the ground and the wire 
Ivy M. Howard. 


| holds it tight. 


© For Hay Rope Twisting 


AVE you ever had the hay rope 

| twist between the fork and car- 

n tage, so that the fork or sling would 
hot go up straight and lock into the 

carriage? The photo shows a simple 


re plan and inexpensive device which will 
and in- completely remove this trouble. 
foe Go to your auto repair shop or to 
re Ue 4 ajunk dealer and get a used thrust 
plates tall bearing through which the car- 
-— tage end of your hay rope can barely 
pushed. Put the carriage end 
* re ofthe rope (1) through the hole in 
wither the carriage, then through the ball 
bearing, and finish the end (2) with a 
d patch- Matthew-Walker diamond, wall, or 
area on other flat knot. Try this method and 
“rops forget your rope twisting troubles. A 
1s; these till-bearing hay rope swivel to be 
; winter. wed in much the same way is also 
d many Wailable at a very reasonable cost. 
he farm I. W. Dickerson. 
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CROP DOLLARS 


IN THIS OLIVER 


Many farmers did not get the tractor they wanted when they 


wanted it during the past two years. 


Many had to take a tractor less modern than the “70” in 
order to get their spring work done. The Oliver 70” is as 
modern as it looks. You step on the starter and move off as 


smoothly as in your automobile. 


You ride at ease in the spring-and-hammock seat. Every 
control is right at your finger tips. The “70” handles like a 


modern automobile. 


The “70” HC, with its high compression head and special 
manifold, gets maximum power and fuel economy from regu- 


lar gasoline. 


The “70” KD, with entirely different head and manifold, 


Memphis, Tenn. ; Washingt 
and 17th Sts.. Richmond, V. 


O Row Crop “70” Tractor 

O Standard “70” Tractor 

O 28-44 or 18-28 Tractor 
. O Tractor Plow 


See your Oliver Dealer or 
check and mail the coupon to 
Oliver, 29 Hotel Street, 
on 
a. 


OVER SUPE 
WANN 


O Fertilizer Drill 
O Plain Drill 

5 Dise Drill 
Dise Harrow 


ROW C 


ROP 


gets maximum power and fuel economy from kerosene or 
No. 1 distillate. ~ 

Right now when your crop money is coming in is a mighty 
fine time to invest in an Oliver 70” Tractor. 

You pick the fuel you want to use. You have a tractor with 
smooth, quiet, 6-cylinder power and real driver comfort. It 
will save you money on your fall plowing and belt work. It 


takes mighty little to carry it over winter. Then in the spring, 


the first day you can get on the land you have a tractor ready 
to clean up your spring work in a hurry at new low cost. 


See your Oliver Dealer or check the coupon below on the 


O Mower 

O Hay Rake 

O Sulky Plow 

0 Walking Plow 


PFSR—9-37 ! 


tractor and tools that interest you. 


ER 


STANDARD -CRCHARD 


‘IT'S THE “6” 


Now to Get in— 
Make up to $75 a week 


It's notrick tomake upto$12 


a day when you use yourcar as a McNess 

“Store on Wheels.” Farmers are buying 

everything they canfrom McNess men. 

Attractive business-getting prizes, also 

money-saving deals to customers make 

selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 
his i i 3 i proof. 


We Supply Capital — Start Now! 
There’s_no better work anywhere — 
pays well, permanent, need no experience to start and 


we supply capital to help you 
start ma 


ing, first 
Ness Dealer k—tells all—no obligation. (92-A) 


FURST & THOMAS, 493 Adams St., Freeport, IIL 


2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
a 

ite at once for Mc- 8. 
9. 


curios. 


forYOUW! 


Make big money daily 10. 
selling colored people one 
minute hair dressing, in- 
stant skin bleach, mystic 
Sells fast; repeats 
faster. Get free samples; gua- 
ranteed money-making proposi- 
tion. Lucky Heart Co. Dept. A-925, Memphis, Tenn, 


Richer lands for every farm. 


PLATFORM_—© 


A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for every 


family. 


A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. 

Modern equipment for every worker. 

Club work and vocational training for every child. 

Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a pure- 


bred sire. 


Support of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and 
cooperative rural programs by every family. 


“Equality for Agriculture” in every form of legislation, tax- 
ation, and education. 

“Full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to in- 
sure a good living at home plus at least two money crops 
and an important cash income from cows, hogs, or hens” as 
the business policy of every farmer. 

A love of the country community, of church and school and 
Sunday school, of country things and country sports and 
recreations, of books and music and art, to enrich and ennoble 
life for every individual. 
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“taint magic - - - 
It's easy to bring 
‘em down with 
PETERS SHELLS. 


“Sure, your gun must be right, and your 
aim good... but the kind o’ shells you 
use makes a world o’ difference in what 
you’ve bagged by the end o’ the day. 
“When I’m after grouse, or quail, or 
rabbit I use Victor shells; for ducks and 
the like, High Velocity. And for them that 
likes clay pigeons, you can’t do better than 
Victor skeet and Victor trap loads.” 

e e 
Rigid manufacturing standards, backed 
by scrupulous inspections and tests— plus 
constant improvements — have kept Peters 
at the forefront of the industry for fifty 
years. Next time make it a point to ask 
your dealer for Peters shells. 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., Dept. 
1-35, Bridgeport, Conn. 


KEEP VICTOR shelle 
on hand always —the big red 
shell with the knock-out wallop. 


** High- Velocity’’ and ‘‘ Victor"’ are register= 
ed trade-marks of the Peters Cartridge Div, 


_ —Florence 


A Showdown at the Short Course 


By DIXON FERRELL MARSH 


R. HARRILL started all this. It 

happened this way. We were 
all gathered in the Y.M.C.A. audi- 
torium at State College in Raleigh, 
concluding the last meeting of the 
first annual Older Youth Confer- 
ence, or Service Club Short Course, 
held June 8-12. 

Then L. R. Harrill, state 4-H club 
leader in charge of affairs, rose and 
requested that we write back, giving 
the three things that we enjoyed 
most during the conference, to help 
him in planning the next one. 

Frankly, I had thoroughly enjoyed 
the whole conference. It sounds sim- 
ple enough but it’s harder than it 
seems to pick the three best parts 
from a well-rounded program of réc- 
reation and instruction. 


We arrived at the college on Tues- 
day afternoon, June 8, for registra- 
tion. Dog-tired after the long drive, 
I expected the remainder of the week 
to be about as lively as a trip through 
the morgue. 

Next morning I was waked up at 
five-thirty by my roommate, though 
breakfast was not until seven. From 
then on the program was planned to 
occupy our time up to nine-thirty 
that night. 


Cumberland County, N. C. 


At eight we met in the auditorium 
for an hour and a half of group 
singing, open forum discussion, and 
a short talk by someone familiar with 
farming trends and conditions. For 
the boys the studies covered live- 
stock production, control of crop dis- 
eases, rural electrification, and water 
supply systems—the latter subjects 
arousing special interest. The girls 
had courses in home economics and 
club leadership. Following the lunch 
hour came a two-hour lecture period 
by speakers who knew their stuff. 


The rest of the day was devoted 
entirely to recreation. We were per- 
mitted to use the gymnasium pool 
from four to six, with instruction 
in lifesaving and first aid for those 
who wanted it. After supper we had 
supervised recreation in the gym— 
singing, folk dancing, and games. 

There we have the conference in 
a nutshell. 


The recreational part of the pro- 
gram meant more to me than all else. 
Coming at the season when work on 
the farm is a monotonous routine, it 
was, I felt, a well-earned vacation. 
Next I place the course of study. The 
instructors thoroughly understood 
their subjects and their practical 


working knowledge of them kept 
out any air of “cut-and-driedness,” 
You felt at once that these things 
had been proved so simple and prac- 
tical they could be easily applied on 
your own farm. 

For a perfect ending to my list [ 
pick the personal contacts we had. 
It was an intelligent, progressive 
bunch possessing the quick humor 
and easy cordiality usually found in 
country people. Soon it was a close- 
knit, friendly group and I found their 
companionship a rare treat. 


Then too—probably a tribute to 
the wisdom of the leaders in allow- 
ing us complete freedom—there was 
no display of rowdyism during the 
entire week. This seemed to me un- 
usual for a group of this size and age 
(the Service Club is composed of 
those between 17 and 25). 


At least 500 members are expected 
at the conference next year. There 
were 102 in attendance this time, 
and from what I could gather there'll 
be 102 charter members on hand at 
the next meeting. Whether or not 
my opinion is of any help in plan- 
ning the new program, I would be 
completely satisfied with a duplicate 
of the old one. 


Pun for the Nori Folks 


® Favorite Riddles 


HAT hands can a farmer get 

~ that will work twelve hours a 
day rain or shine?—Flonnie Lacey, 
Clay County, Ala. 

2. Why is a dog’s tail like the 
heart of a tree?>—L. Edwin Lee, Jas- 
per County, Miss. 

3. What shoemaker makes shoes 
without leather? 

With all four elements put to- 

gether— 

Fire and water, earth and air; 

Every customer has two pair. 
and Martha Rhodes, 
Marshall County, Ala. 

4. What goes uphill and downhill 
and always stands on its head?— 
Ruby Bell, Clay County, Ala. 


® Our Southern Neighbor, 
Chile 


OW large is Chile? 

2. What is peculiar about its shape? 
3. What is the population? 
4. What is the capital? 
5. What is the leading seaport? 
6. What desert is situated in northern 

Chile? 

7. What famous mineral is mined there? 
8. For what is it used? 


THE 


9. How does Chile rank in copper pro- 
duction? 


10. With which one of our states is 
Chile often compared? 

11. What fruits are grown in Chile? 

12. Where is lumbering carried on? 

13. What is significant about Magal- 
lanes? 

14. What does it export? 

15. What mountains are in Chile? 

16. What is the largest river? 

17. What country explored Chile? 

18. What other minerals are found? 


19. What are the leading exports of 
Chile? 


20. For what is Antofagasta noted? 
Victor Hamner. 


@ The Signs and Meaning 
(See page 26 for puzzle.) 


1. Arrow in tree—danger or halt. 

2. Feather on ground—show speed. 

3. Small rock on large one—this is the 
trail. 

4. Small rock on larger with small rock 
at side—turn to the right. 

5. Tufts of tied grass, top bent over— 
also keep to right. 

6. Footprint at water’s edge (with two 
rocks)—ford. 

7. Small fire smoldering—attention. 

8. Forked branch—pointed end means 
this way. 

9. Two forked sticks, one in other— 
short distance this way. 

10.:Fresh grooves cut in tree trunks— 
blazed trail. 


The signs tell the hunter: Halt. Follow 
this trail with speed, turning to the right, 
cross or ford the creek, turn upstream on 
farther bank, and follow blazed trail into 
valley. 
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@ These Are the Answers 


Riddles—1. Clock hands. 2. Both are as 
far as possible from the bark. 3. The black- 
smith. 4. Horseshoe nail. 


Our Southern Neighbor—1. 286,322 
square miles. 2. 3,000 miles long, 125 
miles wide in widest part. 3. 4,350,617. 
4. Santiago. 5. Valparaiso. 6. Desert of 
Atacama. 7. Nitrate. 8. Fertilizer, gun- 
powder, and iodine. 9. Second to United 
States. 10. California. 11. Oranges, grapes, 
plums, and peaches. 12. Southern part. 
13. Farthest south of any city in the world. 
14. Mutton. 15. Andes. 16. Aconcagua 
River. 17. Spain. 18. Iron, gold, and silver. 
19, Nitrate, copper, iodine, meats, wool. 20. 
Copper shipments. 


@ Just Learning 


OME, let us milk the cows. 

I place the stool, 

On which big brother sits, 
and as a rule 

Two streams of white flow 
from his tireless fists; 

But when I try it seems to 
break my wrists. 


Old Bossy looks around 
with gentle eyes 

At one so small, who yet 
with courage tries! 
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VS. 


HE ruby-throated humming 
bird will sip nectar from a flower 
within arm’s reach of you. No bird 
js too big for him to attack during 
the nesting season. I’ve seen him 
drive crows from the orchard and 
more than once attack a hawk. 
The male has the red throat, his 
wife hasn’t. The exquisite nest 
addled to a high limb is usually 
dificult to find. This smallest of 
birds leaves us in October for 
Central America where he winters. 


GannaAe 
Altair @ 
beta 


Qv ila 


@ Lying on the edge of the Milky 
Way is Aquila, the Sky Eagle. Its 
brightest star, Altair, is on the 
meridian (the point directly over- 
head) at 9 p. m. early this month. 
You'll know it by its two compan- 
ions, one on each side. 


® Two lovely wild flowers adorn 
the fields this month—the ironweed 
and the joe-pye- 
weed. They’re so 
simlar that the 
one is often called 
the other. But 
the flower clus- 
ters of the iron- 
weed form a rather flat top of in- 
tense purple; those of the joe-pye- 
weed form a more elongated cluster 
. of magenta or 
pale pink color. 
Both plants grow 
‘high and have 
rough, saw-edged, 
lance-shaped 
leaves. But the 
fonweed grows its leaves alternate- 
ly while the joe-pye-weed places its 
faves in whorls about the stem. Do 
you know these much-admired but 
‘ommonly confused wild flowers? 


® A cottontail rabbit, closely 
Pressed by a dog, tore through the 
Pasture in frantic haste. To me only 
Outcome seemed possible—the 
ttle fellow would soon lose the race 


and be killed. Toward a shallow 
gully he ran, plunged over the bank, 


Fascinating Worlds About Us 


By HERBERT WENDELL AUSTIN 


and backed up against it, cuddling 
close. The dog leaped straight ove 
his quarry, scrambled up the opposite 
bank, and tore down the trail, yelp- 
ing loudly. His strategy having 
worked, the rabbit now hopped back 
over the bank and escaped. It was 
beautiful, daring strategy—and I 
couldn’t help being glad that it 
worked. 


@ “Look! A humming bird!” 
someone exclaimed. I heard the 
sound of humming wings before 
my eyes found the fairy form dart- 
ing among the flowers in the dusk. 
He looked and acted exactly like 
the humming bird. What we looked 
upon, however, was no bird at all 
but an insect—a sphinx moth— 
very often mistaken for the hum- 
mer. Most of the night-opening 
flowers are white. Why? White 
is conspicuous in the dark and at- 
tracts night-flying benefactors such 
as this sphinx moth. There are 
many kinds of sphinxes, and practi- 
cally every “humming bird” seen in 
the dusk will on closer examination 
turn out to be one of these moths. 


USEFUL AND DECORATIVE 


ON THESE hot late summer days 

when the ground dries rapidly 
even with plenty of rain, these attrac- 
tive figures may be used for holding 
the hose to water the garden or lawn 
as well as for ornament. These are 
about 32 inches tall, and are quickly 
made from wood and gaily painted. 
Hot iron transfers which can be used 
for tracing, with directions for mak- 
ing cut-outs, come as C8087 for the 
girl, C8088 for the boy, and the ele- 
phant is C8089. They are 10 cents 
each, or all three only 25 cents. Send 
your order to Young Folks’ Dept., 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


We 

1/7 
WY 


fampin, 
Cents 


The Community Handbook,” 240 pages of parties, programs, good manners, plays, 
ig handicraft, songs, games, stunts, news writing, and other features, sells for 25 
Postpaid; in quantities of 10 or more, 21 cents each postpaid. Send all orders to The 
adbook, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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‘eral states, but it 
held for 
crime detectio mes. By relying 


established the 
Sets the true fact 


MODERN SCIENCE SUCCEEDS 
WHERE GUESSWORK FAILS 


Ir the battery in your car 
or truck becomes weak, 
only scientific methods can 
reveal the true cause of the 
trouble. A run-down con- 
dition of the battery is no 
proof that it is worn out, 
because good batteries as 
well as worn-out batteries 
run down. 


That is why you should 
never invest in a new bat- 
tery just because somebody 
guesses that yours is worn 
out. Protect yourself by 
finding out what its condi- 
tion really is. Go to the 
dealer displaying the Exide 
Sure-Start Service Sign. 
Without cost, he will gladly 
test your battery on the 
Exide Sure-Start Tester—a 
new, scientific instrument 


that instantly tells the 
whole story. 


Do not spend money for 
a battery until you know 
the facts. Be guided by what 
the dependable Exide Sure- 
Start Tester shows — for 
only in that way can you 
be sure to avoid costly 
guesswork. 


Exide Batteries are priced for 
every car-owner 


EW 
SPECIAL EXIDE RADIO BATTERIES 


Exide has developed special high- 
capacity, long life storage batter- 
ies, in 2-volt and 6-volt sizes, that 
will operate your radio at a lower 
cost per hour. Exide radio bat- 
teries are reliable — economical 
— rechargeable. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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puck JONES 


“an ae nh IS STILL AT BUCK JONES RANCH — GROWING STRONGER 
GO BY. ONE DAY BUCK AND BILLY DISCOVER TWO RUSTLERS 
| S-e we BAINES TO ESCAPE CAPTURE, THE RUSTLERS TAKE A DESPERATE CHANCE. 


SHOOT iF YOU LIKE, KS! 
BUCK - BUT YOU'LL | THIS TRIC 


ve GOT AN IDEA. 
H-I-S-S-T! SILVER- 


QUICK! THE & 
BACK TRAIL IS 


NERVE CALLS FOR LOTS’ 
ENERGY, BILLY-AND THIS 

THAT MAKES QUTOOOR LIFE IS ONE 
MWO MORE | SURE WAY TO GET IT. 
BAD MEN | BUT REMEMBER = YO) 
YOU T PLENTY O 
OUT OF NOURISHIN’ 
THE Way, | FOOD, TOO. _ SO 
BUCK.GEE | TEAR’ INTO THESE 
| WISH | | GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES — 
HAD 1 EAT EM REGULAR 


BOYS, GIRLS,— JOIN MY CLUB! 


y\ 41 EREE PRIZES! 


\ Join Buck Jones’ Club—and get the swell 
* membership pin shown below and Buck’s cata- 
~, log with pictures in color of the 41 wonderful 


‘ free prizes. Just fill in the coupon and mail it 
to Buck with one red Grape-Nuts Flakes box-top. 


And take it from Buck, Grape-Nuts Flakes are a real he-man 
treat! So crisp and crunchy —they’re the tastiest breakfast 
grub you’ve ever eaten. And served with whole milk or cream 
and fruit, they pack more varied nourishment A Post Cereal! 


—made b 
than many a hearty meal. So ask your mother Pn ay 


to get Grape-Nuts Flakes right away, 0 
y BUCK JONES, c/o Grape-Nuts Flakes 
Club Membership Pin. Show the Battle Creek, Mich. Prog.C. 9-37 
world you're a member of Buck Ienclose.......- Grape-Nuts Flakes box- 


Jones’ Club. Gold and red finish. 
GOOD LUCK horseshoe design. 
Free for 1 Grape-Nuts Flakes box- 
top. Mail coupon today! 


tops. Please send me free the items checked 

below. (Put correct postage on letter.) 

© Membership Pin and Prize Catalog. 
(Send 1 box-top.) 

0 Buck Jones Photo. (Send 1 box -top.) 

0 Catalog showing 41 FREE prizes. 
Send no box-tops.) 


Buck Jones Photo. Own Buck's 
favorite picture, with his facsimile 
autograph. Free for 1 Grape-Nuts 


Flakes box-top. Send coupon. Name. 

Wonderful Prizes for Mother and St.or R.F.D 

Dad, too! Zipper Bag, Hosiery, et 

Tableware, Bridge Table Cover. Town State 


Send coupon for prize catalog. Offer expires Dec. 31, 1987. Good only in U. S. A- 


Movies 
W orth 


Seeing 


H/c4. Wide, and Handsome— 
A musical romance of the Penn- 

sylvania: oil fields in 1859; Irene 

Dunne, Randolph Scott. AY. 


_ The Thirteen—An exciting Rus- 
sian film about fighting between 
Soviet troops and desert tribesmen. 
Superb photography, strong sus- 
pense. AY 


The Girl Said No—About unem- 
ployed singers who put on a show. 
Well worth attending because of 
Gilbert and Sullivan songs. AYC. 

King Solomon’s Mines—Adven- 
ture in Africa searching for treasure. 
AYC. 

The Singing Marine—Dick Pow- 
ell as a bashful Marine who be- 
comes a radio favorite. AYC. 


Broadway Melody of 1938—A mu- 
sical spectacle starring Eleanor Pow- 
ell and Robert Taylor. AY. 

I Pledge My Heart—A film show- 
ing the activities of the national 4-H 


club camp in Washington; released 
by U.S.D.A. 


Also Recommended—AYC: Cap- 
tains Courageous, Wee Willie 
Winkie, The Prince and the Pauper, 
Elephant Boy, A Day at the Races. 
AY: Lost Horizon, The Good 
Earth, I Met Him in Paris, Maytime, 
A Star Is Born, Make Way for To- 
morrow, Under the Red Robe, Shall 
We Dance, Waikiki Wedding. 

Note: means recommended for 
adults, “Y” for young people over sixteen, 
“C” for children, “AYC" for all three 
groups, ctc. 


° Pioneer—Randolph Scott in “High, 
Wide, and Handsome.” 


AN ANT BATTLE 


CUE day recently when I went out 
to the woodpile, I noticed a long 
line of red ants. The line carried me 
to a large chip upon which two large 
red ants were fighting. The other 
ants were gathered around the chip 
as if watching a football game. The 
two ants on the chip were fighting 
desperately. They would back offa 
little way, then rush forward. 


My mother called me, so I decided 
to take the chip into the house. I put 
it under a glass jar so I could watch 
the ants. I noticed that a leg from 
one of the ants was missing. I watch- 
ed them awhile, then left them to 
fight their battle alone. Upon my re- 
turn I found only one live ant under 
the jar. 


IT then took the remaining ant and 
the chip back to the woodpile. The 


other ants rushed forward and ex-, 


amined the victor carefully. It must 
not have been their leader, for they 
immediately tore it to pieces. 


Leone Wilson. 


Trailing the Indians by Signs 


By MAC E. CLARKE 


THs sturdy young pioneer on a 

hunting trip has just made a very 
startling discovery. Using the knowl- 
edge he has gained as a woodsman, 
he can tell by his surroundings that 


C 
g 


7, 


WA 


Vim 


there are Indians about. In fact, heis 
on their trail. By following them he 
will be able to learn of new and 
rich hunting grounds perhaps for the 
advance scouts of the tribe have left 
certain signs of 
symbols which 
tell that they 
have passed 
These signs afe 
in the form of 
rocks placed 
tain ways, tufts 0 
tied grass, bro- 
ken twigs, 4f 
rows, and smo 
dering fire. These 
signs the pioneet 
knows and can 
read, each having 
a particular meal 
ing. Can you fin 
these signs am 
what _ they tell 
A ten very distinc 
signs that have 
been left. The a 
swers and the 
terpretation 
the message W! 
be found by Jook- 
ing on page 
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HERE the 
first killing 
frost is 45 to 55 days 
away a planting of 
bush snapbeans 
> should be made 
| This will in- 
clude most of the 
South. To push these along rapidly, 
plant only on rich and well-prepared 
soil. 

For late fall and winter use an 
arly September planting of beets is 
desirable, if one was not made in Au- 
gust. Beets planted back in spring 
o¢ midsummer’ will have become 
stringy and tough before late fall. 


Those who like broccoli and did 
not make a planting in August may 
till do so. Handle in same way as 
abbage, planting seed in a bed and 
setting plants as soon as big enough, 
or plant in row where they are to re- 
main and thin out. Like cabbage, 
broccoli will stand considerable cold 
but'it should be brought to maturity. 
before the extreme temperatures of 
winter come on. 


There is still time for a late set- 
ting of cabbage if they were not put 
out during July or August. The 
Savoy variety will stand a great deal 
of cold, far more than other varieties. 


@ Like beets, carrots planted in 
ring or midsummer become tough 
and stringy before late fall. Those 
who did not make a planting during 
August would do well to put in some 
now. 


On an average, collards should be 
planted during July or not later 
thn August. However, those who 
hiled to put in some during these 
months will stand a good chance of 
‘curing a worth-while crop by 
planting now on rich soil, especially 
inthe middle and lower South. 


For late fall and early winter let- 
luce sow seed now in beds, prefer- 
bly in a coldframe where partial 
protection from the hot sun may be 
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For Market or home use 
Potatoes of medium size 
preferable to those 
Wersized or undersized. 
tamper of beans 
Ould sell itself. Fall 
ans are almost always 
in demand. 


Gardening ini the Month Ahead 


Variety of vegetables should be planted 


By L. A. NIVEN 


had. Set the plants in late Septem- 
ber or early October, also in a cold- 
frame for protection from the first 
hard freeze of late fall and early 
winter. In the middle and lower 
South it may usually be planted in 
the open. 


@ Mustard stands a lot of cold. It 
makes good greens. Some of it 
should be planted this month; fol- 
low with a second planting in Octo- 
ber. It comes along quickly when 
planted on good ground and when 
there is sufficient moisture. 


First planting of turnips should 
have been made last month; follow 
with a second this month. The Pur- 
ple Top Globe is the outstanding 
variety for the root and the Seven 
Top for greens. I prefer to plant in 
rows, as I believe better results are 
secured this way than by the broad- 
cast method. However, if you have 
a very rich, moist piece of. ground, 
good results may be had with broad- 
casting. 

To secure best results with tur- 
nips, thin down to one plant to each 
8 to 12 inches as soon as the fourth 
leaf has formed. This practice is 
worth while whether the turnips are 
planted in rows or sowed broadcast. 


Among the very best of fall and 
winter greens is kale and it will 
stand a great deal of cold. Even if 
you have planted mustard, turnips, 
spinach, and collards, at least a small 
planting of kale should be made this 
month. Plant in rows about like 
turnips and thin out to 12 to 15 
inches apart. 


@® This month and next is the right 
time to plant onion seed for early 
mature onions next summer. Yel- 
low Globe Danvers and Australian 
Brown are two of the best varieties 
for this purpose. Even when the 
tops are killed down they will usu- 
ally come out and produce onions 
considerably earlier than where 
planting is delayed until spring. 

For green onions during winter 
and early spring, plant sets this 
month and next. 
fer the White Globe, but many like 
a yellow onion. 

The ideal size onion set to plant 
is from % to % inch in diameter. 
As far as possible, avoid planting sets 
that are under 4 inch in diameter or 
more than one inch; they do not pro- 
duce well. 


@ In the middle and lower South 
there is still time to put in a fall crop 
(Continued on next page) 
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Personally I pre- - 
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oe NOW IS THE TIME TO 
BUY A FORD V°-8 TRUCK” 


@ It's real economy to buy a new truck before winter sets in. 
It stands to reason that a new truck will get through the bad 
weather with fewer trips to the repair shop, less expense for 
up-keep. Trying to "nurse" an old truck through the winter 
months usually means one expense after another. And money 
spent to keep an old truck going is money you never get back. 
Such an investment simply keeps your truck going a while 
longer ... during which time it continues to depreciate. It 
is better business to add this sum to the trade-in value of 
your present truck and pay the balance in easy monthly 
instalments. 

Right now, Ford dealers are offering generous trade-in 
allowances. Your present truck is worth more right now 
than it ever will be again. Visit your Ford dealer and 
see the thrifty new 60-horsepower Ford V-8 Trucks and 
Commercial Cars. Get the facts about the powerful, yet 
economical, 85-horsepower models. Then set a date for an 
“on-the-job” test, under your own operating conditions . . . 


without cost or obligation. 
FORD TRUCKS 


AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


& Convenient, economical terms through the Authorized 
Ford Finance Plans of the Universal Credit Company 


| 
i | : 


DOLLAR 


MUCH 


AS ITDID | 


United 


When answering an advertisement always say, “I saw 
your advertisement in Progressive Farmer-Ruralist.” 
Then our advertising guarantee protects you. 


DISC DRILL TYPE HOE BRILL TYPE 

Single or double disc. A size to meet the needs of © Spring Hoe Fertilizer type. A great drill for 
every farmer. The famous, perfect-planting, long _ planting in rough or hilly ground. Every modern 
life grain drill. Plain or fertilizer type. feature. Compare on a performance basis! 


THoM 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR 


Gardening 
in the 
Month 
Ahead 


(Continued from preceding page) 


of English peas. There is no use 
planting except on fertile, moist 
ground; at the best this is a risky fall 
crop. 

Make a planting of radishes now 
and follow with another early in Oc- 
tober. These grow rapidly and if 
you plant on rich ground and care 
for them a good crop may be had in 
just a few weeks. 


This month and next is the right 
time to plant fall spinach. It is use- 
less to plant it anywhere except on 
rich, sweet soil. If your ground is 


sour apply lime. 


@ A fourth to a third more seed 
should be planted in late summer 
and fall than in spring. This is be- 
cause moisture conditions usually 
make it much more difficult to get a 
stand at this time of year. It is also 
necessary now to plant deeper than 
in spring. Plant about twice as deep 
as for the early plantings. Mulching 
the top of the row where seed have 
been planted and using leaf mold or 
well-rotted manure will help bring 
up these late-planted seed. 


@ Late this month or early next 
month that part of the garden not to 
be planted to early vegetables next 
spring may very profitably be plant- 
ed to some of the winter legume 
cover crops, such as hairy vetch, bur 
clover, crimson clover, etc. Plant not 
only on the ground that is free of 
vegetables but in between the rows 
of those which are to remain in the 
garden during fall and winter. 


Other winter cover crops that may 
be profitably planted in the garden 
are kale, Seven Top turnips, Dwarf 
Essex rape, and mustard. Where the 
ground is quite rich these may be 
scratched in broadcast. 


@ Mildew does considerable damage 
to snapbeans in the fall. Tests by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture show 
that it may be controlled by dusting 
with sulphur. Mix at the rate of 75 
per cent sulphur and 25 per cent 
lime, applying when the first signs 


MATURITY PERIODS 


Days to 
Vegetables Maturity 
Asparagus year 
Bush string beans 40-60 
Pole string beans 60-80 
Bush lima beans 55-85 
Pole lima beans 50-75 
Beets 60-75 
Broccoli 90-130 
Brussels sprouts 90-120 
Cabbage 80-110 
Cantaloupes 80-100 
Carrots 75-100 
Cauliflower 90-130 
Celery 150-180 
Chicory 100-120 
Yollards 90-100 
Corn 90-100 
Cucumbers 70-80 
Eggplant 90-130 
Endive 60-75 
Kale 60-80 
Kohlrabi 75-90 
Lettuce 50-85 
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of the disease appear on the foliage. 
Repeat at intervals of ten days to 
two weeks until two or three appli- 
cations have been given. 


@ Liberal feeding of growing vege- 
tables is important at all times, ¢s- 
pecially during late summer and fall, 
One to two pounds nitrate of soda 
to each 100 feet of row space will be 
liberal feeding. Scatter it on the 
ground near the plants and cultivate 
it in, but keep it off the leaves, 


@ For killing the Harlequin cab- 
bage bug, the green stink bug, the 
squash bug, and the blister beetle, 
the Louisiana’ Experiment Station 
recommends soap and hot water, 
Dissolve a pound of soap in ten gal- 
lons of steaming hot water just be- 
fore it begins to simmer. Then put 
the mixture in a sprinkling can and 
apply to the plants. Water at this 
temperature will not kill the plants 
but will kill these bugs. 


@ So many folks seem to have such 
limited information on how long it 
takes the various vegetables to ma- 
ture after planting that we are print- 
ing this month a simple, easily un- 
derstood chart. The time will of 
course vary somewhat with the sea- 
son. If the gardener knows the ap- 
proximate date of first killing frost 
in his section he can make double 
use of the chart. In many sections, 
for example, there is still ample time 
to plant bunch beans, though few 
seem to realize it. 


BEN A. WILLIAMS AGAIN 
CRE of the most popular of all 


American short story writers is 
Ben Ames Williams, his vivid hu- 
man characters ‘delighting all read 
ers. Progressive Farmer subscribers 
may look forward with especial 
pleasure to his story in our October 
issue, “The Shot at Dusk,” because 
it combines a strong element of mys 
tery with all the other fine qualities 
that have given the author such a 
large following in rural America. 


FOR VEGETABLES 


Days to 

Vegetables Maturity 
Mustard 40-60 
Okra 60-80 
Onions (seed) 120-150 
Onions (sets) 90-120 
Onions (plants) 75-90 
Parsnips 90-100 
Garden peas 50-75 
Field peas 70-80 
Pepper 100-120 
Irish potatoes 90-130 
Pumpkins 85-100 
Radishes 25-50 
Rhubarb years 
Rutabagas 
Salsify 90-100 
Spinach 60-90 
Squash ; 80-100 
Strawberries 150-180 
Sweet potatoes 120-140 
‘Tomatoes 60-90 
Turnips 40-60 
Watermelons 100-120 
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COMMEND the 

practice of keep- 
ing a_ scrapbook. 
Many beautiful 
thoughts will 
cape us, never to re- 
turn, unless we have 
some method of 
preserving them. Looking in my old 
book for something to encourage me 
when I\found myself in low gear 
mentally, I ran across a thing which 
I had carefully tucked away in the 
corner of a page. It is so true that I 
want to share it with you. 


@ [I cannot find the author of this 
tribute to Jesus, but the truth of it 
may help you to square your shoul- 
ders, and your life as well, by the 
example of Him who was undefeat- 
ed by failure. 


THE GREAT PHYSICIAN 


Here is a Man who was born in an 
obscure village, the child of a peasant 
woman. He grew up in another village. 
He worked in a carpenter shop until he 
was thirty, and then for three years was 
an itinerant preacher. He never wrote a 
book. He never held an office. He never 
owned a home. Save Jerusalem, He never 
put His feet within a great city. He never 
traveled more than two hundred miles 
from the place where He was born. He 
never did one of the things that are usu- 
ally associated with human greatness. He 
had no credentials but Himself. 


While still a young man, the tide of 
popular opinion turned against Him. His 
friends ran away. One of them denied 
Him. He was turned over to His ene- 
mics. He went through the mockery of a 
trial. He was nailed to a cross between two 


BEDTIME 
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Success Out of Failure 


Our September sezmon 


By JOHN W. HOLLAND, D.D. 


thieves. His Roman executioners gambled 
for the only piece of property He had on 
earth, and that was His coat. When He 
was dead, He was taken down and laid in 
a borrowed tomb through the pity of a 
friend. 

Nineteen wide centuries have come and 
gone, and today He is the centerpiece of 
the human race and the Leader of the col- 
umns of progress. 


I am far within the mark when I say that 
all the armies ‘that ever marched, all the 
navies that ever were built, all the parlia- 
ments that ever sat, and all the kings that 
ever reigned put together have not affected 
the life of man upon this earth as that One 
Lone Solitary Life. 


@ Do you ever feel that you have 
been mistreated? That you have had 
the cards stacked against you? That 
the good you have honestly tried to 
do has been made a mark for sneer- 
ers to snicker over? Or have your 
friends stayed away from you when 
you really needed them? Do you 
ever feel that life is too short to ac- 
complish anything worth while? 
Has poverty, like a scrawny cur, nip- 
ped at your heels? Have you listened 
for the referee to count the fateful 
“ten” over you? 

Who hasn’t felt the bite of these 
things? When such-moments come 
to you, turn to the simple record of 
the Uncommon Christ, and know 
that the strength which was His 
through the presence of His Father, 
may also be your arming. So shall 
we be aided in struggling toward 
every worthy goal, the glory of which 
we see in our minds and feel within 
our hearts. 


—Courtesy Associated American Artists 


—From an original etching by ]. Knowles Hare 


TWO ORCHARDS MAY 


Batteries may look alike, too, but Willards are 
Giving Greater Protection to Millions of Car Owners 


@ It is the extra care in manufacture... the things that 
are done before the battery leaves the factory ... that 
protect you when you buy a Willard. Painstaking selec- 
tion of raw materials, engineering skill, expert craftsman- 
ship, rigid inspection—these are the things that assure 
you of longer life and more dependable performance. 


Many “bargain” batteries may resemble a Willard on 
the outside. But don’t be misled by appearance and 
price tag. Unfortunately you can’t see the careless 
workmanship and skimpy materials in a “bargain” 
battery that may let you down in an emergency. 


There. are no hidden flaws in a Willard. Each battery 
must meet rigid specifications—must pass 74 tests and 
inspections during production. A Willard is built to 
protect you by living up to the good name it bears. And 
the actual records of thousands of experienced car own- 
ers PROVE that Willards cost less to own. They last 
longer, crank faster, and don’t let you down. That’s why 
more car owners choose Willards than any other brand. 


There’s one of 42,000 friendly Willard dealers near 
you. See him when you need a new battery for your 
car, truck, lighting plant or farm radio. 


PLAY SAFE + BUY A WILLARD 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY «© Cleveland « Los Angeles * Toronto, Canada 


COST LESS TO OWN 


| 
| 
| 
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because they last longer — crank faster— don’t let you down 


© “Gee, I'd hate to be you, Jocko! That get-up may be peachy for 
collecting pennies, but you couldn’t hire me to wear it on a day like 
this. The prickly heat breaks right out on my neck to think of it!’ 


® “Boss won’t let you take it off, eh? Well, that’s —agegecreney s the 
time I’ve been rammed into a sweater. Only thing makes ’em bear- 
able is Johnson’s Baby Powder. It always fixes those prickles!’ 


e “I could stand a sprinkle myself—this carpet’s itchy... How about 
some soft silky Johnson’s Baby Powder for both of us, Mother? 
Jocko will do his best monkey-shines for you. And I'll do mine!” 


@ “It’s just like satin—this John- 
son’s Baby Powder! Keeps my 
skin like satin, too!’’...Healthy 
skin is the best protection against 
skin infections. Johnson’s Baby 
Powder helps prevent prickly 
heat, rashes and chafes. It’s made 
of finest Italian tale—no orris- 
root. Try Johnson’s Baby Soap 
and Baby Cream, too, and Baby 
Oil for tiny babies. It’s stainless, 
fragrant, cannot turn rancid, 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 


rate the home. 


@® These bouquets show artistic arrangements in containers 
of good proportions. Note plain background and spacing. 


Getting Ready for the 
Flower Show 


By ETHEL OWEN ADAIR 


FLOWER show not only af- pickle and vinegar jars of good shape 

fords opportunity to display have possibilities. They may be 
specimens from the flower garden painted a color that will make 
but also gives a chance to demon- them attractive. Colors which are 
strate arrangements for different suitable for flower vases are putty 
purposes and learn how to keep color or other earth color, wood 
them as long as possible after cut- brown, soft dull blue, gray-green, 
ting. dull rose, ivory, and black. 


Flower shows are like parties. To add interest and stimulation, 
They may be very simple or quite it is a good plan to give a package 
elaborate. Like any other group ac- of seed or something to every person 
tivity, they must have a sponsor. who exhibits flowers. Seed may be 
Usually the latter is an organized bought in bulk and divided into 
group with at least a few flower en- small packages. Choice mixed zin- 
thusiasts among the members. All nia seed are quite suitable. Some 
clubs that are real- members may 
ly alive and pro- COME TO THE FAIR have roots and 
gressive will have The sun is a-shining to welcome the bulbs — that ‘they 
some members day, are glad to give. 
who are actively Heigh-ho! come to the fair! Special prizes of 
interested in some T4e folk are all singing so merry and plants, bulbs, 
phase of flower es ee to the fair! seeds, garden 
growing and who 4// the stalls on the green are as fine tools, and flower 
will welcome an as can be containers are sen- 
opportunity to With trinkets and tokens so pretty to see. sible. To maintain 
learn more about “2 ##’s come then maidens and men, interest from year 


2 To the fair in the pride of the morning. ° 
their hobby and So deck yourselves out in your finest to year, do not 


toshareth ei r array, give the prized 
pleasure with With a heigh-ho! come to the fair! honors twice in 
others. succession to the 


Choosing the place to hold the Same individual. That is, the mem- 
show is important. For the small ber who wins the grand prize on her 
community holding its first show a gladioli this year should not be 
home is ideal. Each person brings @Warded the same prize next year. A 
a few flowers from her garden and_ better plan would be for her to offer 
a container, and arranges the flow- @ few of her choice bulbs for 


ers in an appropriate way to deco- Prizes. It is disheartening for 
the less expert to see the honors go 


| k year after year to the same clever 
For a large group like a county fingers and for the same beautiful 
council of home demonstration pow). 


: | 
for che show. “The cchool building, Exhibits of garden aids are alway 
church, town hall, courthouse, or ‘'teresung and worthy supplements 
public library may be used. In any the show. These exhibits hag r 
case, plenty of water should be con- made | up of magazines, books = 
venient and plenty of table space for bulletins on flower gardening, 4 
arranging the flowers. den tools, and samples of spray 
materials for controlling insects and 


Experienced flower growers. plant diseases. 


should be given an opportunity to 
display new triumphs from the flow- 
er garden or perhaps show originality 
and variety in arrangements, such 
as bouquets, in tones of one color or 
decorations for special occasions. 


Alert community organizations 
use the annual flower show to spread 
the gospel of beauty and to help in 
developing good citizenship. 


@ If you would like a copy of the 
butetin, “Planning a Community Flow 
er Show,” send your order and 3 cents 
to Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmier, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rare flowers or special containers 
are not necessary. Beautiful arrange- 
ments may be made in brown bean 
pots, china pitchers, mixing bowls, 
and homemade baskets. Some 
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SALLIE 


prROM Cherbourg, France, our port of 

entry, to Paris, 230 miles in all, one sees 
quaint old timbered houses, evidences of 
the Norman influence, many of which 
have the charming ornamented fronts so 
typical of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Fruit trees have been trained to grow 
against the wall-like a vine, thus rendering a double service of usefulness 
and beauty. And even forest trees or trees about the farm must do some- 
what more than provide shade and beauty in France. Twigs are trim- 
med off for firewood, and as a result many of these trees have leaves 
growing all the way up the trunk, presenting a rather bushy appearance. 


Dairy farming and apple growing seem to be the chief occupations. I 
saw no sign of erosion, although much crop growing is done on steep 
hillsides. Grain and hay crops are planted in small patches. The various 
shades of green remind one of patchwork design. Neatness and order 
mark the appearance of farm homes. Little strips of ground, even along 
the roadways, are cultivated with vegetables, grains, or grasses. 


Dotting the landscape are picturesque haystacks shaped like beehives, 
two-wheeled wagons pulled by one horse, red poppies growing in pro- 
fusion in grain fields, and charming farmsteads where stone houses, 
barns, and stables are so arranged as to make a courtyard. Interesting 
also were glass bells used to cover lettuce in inclement weather, to be 
lifted off on sunshiny days. 


On the road from Paris to Lucerne, Switzerland, alfalfa seems to grow 
easily. Reforestation projects or crops of poplar trees are seen every so 
often. Here, I am sorry to say, 1 saw new houses that are as uninteresting 
and as lacking in distinction as some of our new ones. Unlike their 
charming old houses, whole groups of villages often have houses stereo- 
typed in design—some like boxcars—with no porches, presenting on the 
whole an aspect of deadly monotony. 


In Switzerland one sees the peak of perfection in mountain farming. 
Luxuriant growths of wild and cultivated grasses are cut with hand 
scythes, raked with a device much like our lawn rakes, and piled in ricks 
to dry. Here again every available foot of ground is made to produce. 


Dairying, cheesemaking, wood carving, and embroidery are chief 
industries. Dairy cows are led to pasture high in the Alps, but mountain 
goats and sheep, with their propensity to climb, go farther up the steep 


@® Last month we left Miss Hill, our world traveler, in Paris, 
having docked there from the liner Europa. She told us of the 
housekeeping problems the shipping companies encounter in a 
voyage. We hope none of our readers missed her story of the 
peaceful crossing of the Atlantic and the exciting day in Paris. 
Here we take you on through the overland country to the Swiss 
Alps for another look at the Continent through our Home 
Editor’s eyes. 

After Switzerland and the unforgettable flowers of Inter- 
laken, Miss Hill will go on to Italy to visit not only the Eternal 
City of Rome, but also Florence, Venice, Sorrento, and Genoa, 
home of Christopher Columbus. Then to Austria and colorful 
Czechoslovakia, to Germany, to Belgium and Holland, and 
at last to England. 


Farm and Home in 
Middle Euxope 


slopes to the almost inaccessible heights. 

The Swiss have glorified the frame- 
work house with carving and fine finishes. 
Indeed the exteriors of some houses look 
like charming jewel boxes, so delicate 
and intricate are the designs. Other out- 
standing characteristics of Swiss houses are 
overhanging eaves, fish scale siding, and red tile roofs. Our farmers are 
showing increasing pride in nanting their farms. The Swiss have gone 
a step further and put their names on their houses. 


One morning in Lucerne I heard the musical tinkle of bells and 
looked out to see a milkman in a two-wheeled wagon drawn by one horse, 
delivering milk from two large cans. One comes to love the tinkle of 
bells in Switzerland, both for their beauty and use. How comforting it 
must be in these high mountains to hear the friendly tinkle, or to hear 
the cheery yodeler on a neighboring hill, and to know that in all the 
snow and rock and ice a fellow traveler stands by. 


® Top, left—Farm home in the Swiss 
Alps. Note hay crops and cows. 


® ‘Yop, right—A flower market in Paris. 
Everywhere one sees lovely flowers. 


® European children beside one of the neat white cottages often encountered 
in the thrifty rural areas. 
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O YOU heave a sigh of relief 

when the top is fastened on the 
last lunch box? Or are you one of 
those who recognize the wonderful 
opportunity for ingenuity in the 
preparation of the daily school lunch 
for the kiddies? At any rate, we 
should do the same careful planning 
on it that we do on home meals; it is 
of utmost importance that growing 
children have the proper diet, even 
in lunches. 


The sociable lunch hour affords 
an excellent opportunity to keep the 
child from acquiring a distaste for 
certain foods. In the company of 


A Few ‘Tasty Apple Dishes 


HE apple has a reputation for 

being mixed up with tempta- 
tion. Cooked or raw, it remains un- 
failingly appealing, so we give you 
here some of the recipes that have 
come to us from Katherine Lanier, 
food preservation and_ utilization 
specialist for Georgia, presenting this 
well-known fruit in new tempting 
roles 


GERMAN APPLE CAKE 
Two cups flour, % teaspoon salt, 3% 
teaspoons baking powder, 5 apples, 
% cup butter, 1 egg, %4 cup milk, % 
cup dried currants, powdered sugar. 


Peel and core the apples. Sift to- 
gether the flour, salt, baking powder, 
and work the butter into the dry in- 
gredients. Beat egg, add milk, and 
stir into dry ingredients. Spread in 
a well-buttered shallow pan. Press 
the apples down into the dough. 
Sprinkle the apples with currants 
which have been well washed and 
dried, and sprinkle the edge of the 
dough with powdered sugar. Bake 
until apples are tender. Serve with 
cream and sugar, or hard sauce. 


APPLE FLOAT 


One cup apples with sugar to taste, 1 
egg white, 1 tablespoon sugar. 


Wash, pare, cut apples and cook 
until quite stiff. Sweeten to taste. 
Let the apples get thoroughly cold. 
Whip egg whites stiff as for mak- 
ing meringue. Add one tablespoon 
sugar. Fold the meringue into the 
apple sauce. It is better if chilled 
before serving. Serve with sweet 
cream. 


FROZEN APPLE FLOAT 


Make apple float according to 
above recipe, add one cup of whip- 
ped cream, pour into refrigerator 
tray and freeze, or pack in freezer 
with salt and ice. 


APPLE, CARROT, AND CABBAGE 
SALAD 
Two cups diced apples with or with- 
out peeling, mayonnaise, 2 cups grated 
carrots, 1 cup shredded cabbage, 4 
cup celery if desired. 


Peel and dice apples, drop into 
salt water (1 teaspoon of salt to 1 
quart of water). Grate carrots, 
shred cabbage, cut celery. Mix the 
last three. Squeeze water from ap- 
ples, put them in clear, cold water, 
and let stand five minutes or longer. 
Drain and add to other ingredients. 
Add mayonnaise, about one cup, 
mix well and serve on crisp lettuce. 


That School 
Lunch Box 


By KATHERINE BRIDGES 


other children he is far less finicky 
in his tastes and will eat heartily of 
foods that he consistently refuses at 
home. 

It is necessary to use eggs, milk, 
and butter generously and to use 
foods that require thorough chew- 
ing. Coarse flours are best to use in 
children’s breads, muffins, and cook- 
ies. Crisp biscuits with butter and 
liberal sprinkling of brown 
sugar will be enjoyed. Or perhaps 
tarts are more popular. They are 
easily made. Simply roll biscuit 
dough thin, cut a hole in the center 
of one biscuit, and place on top of 
another buttered biscuit. Press the 
edges together and bake. Then fill 
with stewed fruit or jam. 

The ideal daily lunch should in- 
clude:-— 

1. A meat sandwich. 

2. A drink (milk, cocoa, or soup). 

3. A sweet. 

4. A fruit. 

Why not make a week’s menu 
something like this?— 

Monday: Nut bread sandwich, 
spread with butter or cream cheese, 
doughnut, cocoa, orange. 

Tuesday: Biscuit sandwich with 
minced chicken or other meat, cook- 
ies, apple, milk. 

Wednesday: Soup, boiled egg, 
crackers, cookies, banana. 


APPLE FRITTERS 


One and one-third cups flour, 2 tea- 

spoons baking powder, % teaspoon 

salt, 2-3 cup milk, 1 egg well beaten, 
2 sour apples, medium size. 


Mix and sift flour, baking pow- 
der, and salt. Add gradually milk 


Thursday: Chopped meat sand- 
wich, cup custard, cookies, grapes. 

Friday: Whole wheat bréad sand- 
wiches spread with butter, nut- 
raisin sandwich, orange, milk. 

Note: A thermos bottle is an in- 
dispensable article for the school 
lunch box. 


Left-over meats may be chopped 
or run through the meat grinder, 
packed in glass jars, and kept for 
several days in the refrigerator. Nuts 
and raisins can be ground together 
and kept in the same way, thus mak- 
ing easier the morning job of pre- 
paring the lunch. 


We should not omit the important 
detail of proper packing of lunches; 
the most delicious lunch can be 
ruined by careless packing. Be sure 
to have the foods separated. Sand- 
wiches should be cut thin and wrap- 
ped separately in waxed paper. A 
jelly mold or paper cup will hold 
desserts; custards and puddings can 
be carried in the baking cup. A 
paper napkin helps keep clothes clean 
and eliminates washing of cloth nap- 
kins and the danger of losing them. 

Try spending a little more time 
in planning and preparing the school 


lunch; you will get big dividends in, 


your child’s enjoyment of his food 
and in his improved health. Let's 
get rid of the lunch box complex! 


from Memory Book Recipes 


and egg, stirring constantly. Wipe, 
core, and pare apples; cut into 
eighths, then slice them and stir into 
the batter. Drop by spoonfuls into 
hot, deep fat and fry until delicately 
browned. Drain on brown paper and 
sprinkle with powdered sugar. 
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Radio Ruminations 
By ETHEL ROGERS 


BARES evening in summer—the 
time of day when youngsters 
love to play outside. “Come on out, 
Tommy,” we hear Jack call. “Can’t. 
] gotta listen to the Gang Busters,” 
Tommy replies. “Well, I'll come 
on over there,” Jack retorts. Sure 
enough, it is Wednesday and the 
yard is deserted. 

Dedicated to proving the axiom, 
“Crime never pays,” the program 
seems to have a tremendous appeal 


@® Gang Buster Phillips Lord 


to the young. Phillips Lord, who 
originated and directs it, is convinced 
that preventing boys from becoming 
criminals rather than in punishing 
them later is the proper procedure. 
Power to you, Phillips Lord! 


® So far as we know, there’s only 
one pair of comedians who appear 
on two big-time programs and they 
are Molasses and January of the 
Showboat and Pick and Pat of Dill’s 
Best Show. Pat Padgett plays Mo- 
lasses; January is Pick (Andrew 
Pickens) Malone. Pick is a native 
of Dallas, Texas, though he moved 
to Oklahoma when only six. Pat’s 
home town is Bogart, Ga., so the 
eccent they use is not imitation as in 
so many cases. 


® We used to think auto radios the 
height of something or other, but 
gradually it has been borne in upon 
us that they’re almost in the necessity 
class. Especially has this conviction 
grown following a longer-than-usual 
trip recently. Going, we traveled in 
acar equipped with a radio; return- 
ing, in a no-radio car. And on a day- 
long trip, a radio is good company 
and a great pleasure. Yessir, our 
next car is surely going to have a 
radio in it! 


® This month’s nothing - but - the - 
truth question is: “If you could 
ask your fan audience one question, 
what would it be?” Here are some 
answers: Frank Parker: “It wouldn’t 
a question. It would be a state- 
ment — Thanks!” Joe Cook: “It 
Wouldn’t be a question. I’d invite 
him to dinner.” Abe Lyman: “T 
Would like to know the ten favorite 
songs of each listener.” Marion Tal- 
ley: “How am I doing, and do I in- 
spire a love of music in you?” Milton 
tle: “How long will you continue 
to laugh at my gags?” Jack Oakie: 
Do you think I’m getting fat, or is 
the light bad here?” Phillips Lord: 
Which do you prefer—musical or 
dramatic programs — and why?” 
Ethel Rogers: “How many of you 
tead this column, and what would 
‘you like me to write about?” (That 
St one is two questions, though, 


isn’t it? Just skip the first one.) 


'M SORRY, BOBBY— 


BuT YOU'RE NOT FEEL 
WELL ENOUGH TO GO— 
AND YOU JUST WON'T 
TAKE YOUR MEDICINE. 


7 DADDY, PLEASE— 


SICK. HONEST, 


IT'S YOUR 
THAT DARN STUFF /OWN FAULT, 
TASTES BAD. IT SON —YOU'RE 
MAKES ME JUST BEING 
STUBBORN 
ABOUT IT. 


DON'T CRY, BOBBY— YOu 
COME ALONG WITH ME. 
| HAVE SOMETHING IN 

MY POCKET THAT MAY GET 
NOU TO THE RANCH, AFTER 
ALL. 


HERE'S SOMETHING I'M TAKING TO MY G! 

CHILO THAT OUGHT TO OO THE TRICK. 
IT'S FLETCHER'S CASTORIA—THE SPECIAL! 
CHILD'S LAXATIVE DOCTORS RECOMMEND. 
IT'S GENTLE —IT WON'T GRIPE. 
AND I'M SURE BOBBY 


TIRED OF FORCING 


ATIVE AND 


FEEL 


SAY, OAO— THAT FLETCHER'S 
CASTORIA SURE 1S 


WELL ENOLIGH TO BE 
ON A HORSE? . 


GEE DAD, 
i389 THAT MY 
FLETCHERS CASTORIA 
You'RE TAKING TO 
THE BABY ? 


THE SAME SPECIAL 


BABY SISTER NEEDS 


FLETCHER'S CASTORIA 
WON'T DISTURB THE 
SS TINIEST BABY SYSTEM, 

GET THE THRIFTY 
FAMILY-SIZE BOTTLE 
FROM YOUR DRUGGIST 
TODAY. THE NAME 
CHAS. H. FLETCHER 
APPEARS ON EVERY 
CARTON. 


CARE THAT You 


Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma when 
it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general mugginess 
make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp for breath was 
the very last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is slowly wear- 
ing your life away, don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Co., for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you 
have suffered for a life-time and tried everything you 
could learn of without relief; even if you are utterly dis- 
couraged, do not abandon hope but send today for this 
free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 388-B, Frontier Bldg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MONUMENT 


Best Genuine Marble or Granite. Lettered. 
Freight paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. FREE 
catalog and samples. U. Ss. & 
GRANITE CO. Dept. A-32 ONECO, FLA. 


[* Solomon thought that in his day, what would he say now, with printing 
presses turning out hundreds of new ones every day! It simply isn’t possi- 


ble to 


to good ones. Among the good ones are the volumes in our Jacket Library— 
inexpensive copies of some of the world’s best books. They are well printed, 
well bound, and unabridged editions. They cost only 20 cents per copy post- 


paid, o 


The Jacket Library 


“Of Making Many Books There is no End....” 


read them all—we just have to limit ourselves! So let’s limit ourselves 


r $2 for any 12. Here’s the complete list of titles :— 


5 Cyrano de Bergerac 
Other People’s Money Pore rs 
Alice in Wonderland Ol New nal 
Golden Treasury of Song and Verse O Green Mansions 
Under the Greenwood Tree O Treasure Island 
The Merchant of Venice OO Emerson’s Essays 
Tales of Sherlock Holmes O The Way of All Flesh 


Young People’s Department 
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SCHOOL CLOTHES take a lot of punishment ! Many women find that 20 MULE TEAM 
BORAX in soaking, washing and rinsing waters helps get them cleaner, keeps them 
looking fresh and new longer. Get the 20 Mule Team Borax habit on washdays. It 
saves work and time and money! Use it when you wash sweaters and woolens, too. 


WINDOW CURTAINS come out extra white and crisp when you use 20 MULE TEAM 
BORAX as well as soap. The Borax loosens dirt, makes soap suds last longer. Used in 
the final rinsing water it acts as a light starch. Extra thin curtains don’t get that limp, 
tired-out look. Try it! 


FRUIT JARS AND JELLY GLASSES are extra clear. and 

sparkling when you wash them with 20 MULE TEAM 

BORAX. And remember, Borax helps remove stubborn 

fruit stains from clothes and table linens. Moisten stain, 

cover with dry 20 Mule Team Borax. Let stand for 10 
minutes. Then wash in warm water and soap. 


Why ““call down” father 
when he comes in with half-clean hands after working on the tractor 
or the truck? It takes more than “‘elbow grease’’ to remove ground- 
in dirt and grease. BORAXO, the new 20 Mule Team Borax hand 
cleaner, will do it! Get a can. Nothing like it for dirty hands—and 
you’ lllike Boraxo, too! Try it after working in the kitchen. Notice 
how soft.and smooth it leaves your hands. 

Pacific Coast Borax Company, New York....... Los Angeles. 


Banishing Wash 
Day W orries 


— Some seasonal 


laundry helps 


By MARY AUTREY 


XAMINE all garments carefully 

for stain before putting them in 
the wash. With white fabrics, first 
use simple methods of removal for 
the most common stains. With col- 
ored fabrics, if the stain does not 
yield to soap and water it is often 
questionable if more drastic treat- 
ment is advisable. 

Mildew—For a fresh stain, wash 
with soap and water and dry in the 
sun. Old stains sometimes respond 
to soaking in javelle water, followed 
by a thorough rinsing. 

Iron rust—Soak in lemon juice 
and salt and let stand in the sun. 
Another treatment is soaking in a 
weak solution of oxalic acid, fol- 
lowed by thorough rinsing. 

Egg—Soak in cold water. 

Grease — Use warm water and 
soap; for very heavy stains use gaso- 
line. 

Fresh fruit and berries—Pour boil- 
ing water through stain from a 
height. 

Tea — Soak in cold water, then 
wash in solution of borax and soap. 

Chocolate and cocoa—Soak in cold 
water and soap. 

Blood—Wash with cold water, 
then with hot water and soap. 


Paint—Gasoline or turpentine. 
Medicine—Soak in cold water. If 
it does not respond soak in alcohol. 
Ink—Diluted oxalic acid, follow- 
ed immediately by thorough rinsing. 
Coffee—Soak in boiling water. 


Getting Woolens Ready for Fall 


‘Before the children start back to 
school, check over woolen garments, 
mend and remake if necessary, then 
launder by the following methods:— 


@ Use lukewarm water for both 
washing and rinsing; hot water in- 
jures the fibers. 


@ Make suds of a mild soap before 
placing garment in water; never rub 
soap directly on fabric. 


@ Squeeze garments and work 
about in water; do not rub. 


@ Wash quickly through two or 


three suds and rinse in_ several 
waters of the same temperature. 


@ Do not soak garments. 


@ Squeeze out water; never twist 
or wring woolen clothes. 


@ To dry, roll between two bath 
towels or other heavy cotton cloth 
and dry at room temperature. 


@ Press garments before they are 
thoroughly dry, using a piece of 
thin cotton cloth over woolens to 
prevent shiny spots and scorching. 


@ Knitted materials should be 
measured before washing. It is a 
good plan to have a piece of fiber 
board or heavy cardboard on which 
to draw the outline of the garment 


ebefore washing. Partly dry between 


towels, then’ stretch to the outline 
made and pin down until dry. 


Some General Laundry Hints 


To restore freshness and charm 
to cotton tablecloths and napkins and 
to make them look like linen, dip 
in a light starch and iron smooth. 
Roll tablecloths around a stick to 
prevent creasing. 


Hose should be squeezed through 
mild soapsuds and rinsed immedi- 
ately after wearing. Never rub or 
wring hose. Dry them in the shade. 

Use your washing machine to 
launder blankets and quilts. Select 
a hot, sunshiny day to hasten drying. 


Oft-laundered summer _ fabrics 
may take on new life if dipped in 
a dye or tint bath. 


Advice to those with hard water 
—Break it by means of homemade 
or commercial water softeners. Soda, 
borax, or a small quantity of lye 
makes a satisfactory softener. Test 
a sample of water to 
determine how it re- 
sponds to soap and 
softeners. | Remove 
any scum from wash 
water. 

Correct folding of 
clothes when removy- 
ed from clothesline 
makes for easier 
ironing. 


HOMEMAKERS’ HELPS 


NEEDLEWORK 

Spiral Towel Edging 

(crochet instructions).................. 3 cents 
Yarn Rug No. 23 (crochet instruc- 

Leather Gloves To Be Made at 

ENTERTAINMENT 


A Party for the Teachers... .... 3 cents 


Camp Fire Meals 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Where to Secure Pictures for 
Home and 


CANNING 
Answers to Important Canning 
Pickles and Relishes.................06.06++ 3 cents 


HOUSE PLANS 


Plans and specifications for 3-room, 4- 
room, 5-room, 6-room, 7-room, an 
8-room houses, $1.50 per set. Send 6 
cents for folder showing all six designs 
and floor plans. 


Send orders for any of the above items 
to Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., and_ enclose 
stamps or coin. 
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S INCE writing 
an article on the 
healthfulness of 
sauerkraut I have 
had a great many 
inquiries for a rec- 
ipe for making it. 
I am giving here 
the government recipe. 

Four-gallon or six-gallon stone 
jars are the best containers unless 
very large quantities are desired, in 
which case kegs or barrels may be 
used. Select only mature, sound 
heads of cabbage.- Quarter and slice 
off the core. For shredding, a hand 
shredding machine is best, though 
an ordinary slaw cutter or a large 
knife will do. 

Fermentation is carried out in the 
brine from the juice of the cabbage 
extracted by the action of salt. One 
pound of salt to every 40 pounds of 
cabbage makes the proper strength 
of brine. This may be distributed as 
the cabbage is packed in the jar or 


a 
4 
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How to Make Sauerkraut 


_By F. M. REGISTER, M.D. 


mixed with the shredded cabbage 
before being packed. Thus the dis- 
tribution of two ounces of salt with 
every five pounds of cabbage is 
probably the best way to get even 
distribution. 

The cabbage should be packed 
firmly but not too tightly in the jar 
or keg. When full, cover with a 
clean cloth and a board cover or 
plate. On the cover place a weight 
heavy enough to cause the brine to 
come up to the cover. A flatiron or 
other similar weight will do. 

If the jar is kept at a temperature 
of about 86 degrees fermentation 
will start promptly. A scum soon 
forms on the surface. As this tends 
to destroy the acidity and may dam- 
age the cabbage, it should be skim- 
med off from time to time. If kept 
at the temperature indicated fermen- 
tation should be completed in six to 
eight days. After fermentation is 
completed, the kraut should be set 
in a cool place. 


N eedlework for the Home 


By BETTY JONES 


An All-Service Rug 


@ Another attractive rug from heavy yarn that is quickly and 
easily executed. Several brilliant colors may blend into an effective 
whole for porch, hall, or sun room use. Or with colors to harmonize 
with your draperies, it makes a nice throw rug for the bedroom. 


For the Bathroom spiral motif appears in both wide and 


With the advance of rural elec- edging. 


trification comes new pride in bath- 
fooms throughout the rural South. 
For real fineness, edge your linen or 
huck guest towels with this pretty 


@ Directions for making spiral towel 
edging and yarn rug are available for 
3 cents each at Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


design, hand crocheted. The same 
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CAN'T SAY AS | BLAME THE Boys! 
THEY KNOW MARTHAS CAKE — 

AND YOURS, EMMy ! 
THRESHING— 


FOR DINNER! 
LAST YEAR | HAD 
TO MARTHA'S 


ITS JUST A WASTE, 
CARRIE. MAKING ME 
BAKE ALL THESE 


WE'LL SEE..ED, WHY 
DON'T YOU TAKE 


SOME GINGER BEER. ASK CARRIE, YOU 


You WERENT SHOULD HAVE’ SEEN 
A CHURCH GOER, J : 


SAKES! BOTH TABLES 


FULL! AND EVERYONE 
ASKING IF THERE'S 
CAKE LEFT. FOLKS 
CANT LAUGH AT MY 
THRESHING DINNERS Now! 
NOR AT MY CAKES! 


CHEAPER BAKING 
POWDERS ARE FOR. 
FOLKS THAT DON'T 
CARE. NOTHING BUT 
CALUMET GIVES You 

THAT SOFT VELVETY CRUMB. 

AND \T SAVES MONEY IN THE 

LONG RUN. NEVER FAILS — 

GOES FARTHER WITH THAT 

SMALL PROPORTION — AND 

ITS REAL REASONABLE Too. 

LESS THAN A PENNYS WORTH 

IN A CAKE...BUT OH! THE 


ALUME 


IT MAKES! 


ROMANY LAYER CAKE (3 egg yolks) 
3 cups sifted Swans Down 1% cup butter or other shortening 


Cake Flour 1 % cups brown sugar firmly 
3 teaspoons Calumet Baking egg yolks, unbeaten 
Powder 1 cup milk 


Y/, teaspoon salt 114 teaspoons vanilla 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift to- 
gether three times. Note Calumet’s small thrifty proportion—just 
one level teaspoon to the cup of sifted flour! Cream butter thor- 
oughly, add sugar gradually, and cream together until light and 
fluffy. Add egg yolks and beat well. Add flour, alternately with 
milk, a small amount at a time, beating after each addition until 
smooth. Calumet’s first quick action is beginning! Add vanilla. 
Bake in two greased 9-inch layer pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 
30 minutes, or until done. Calumet’s second, slower action begins in 
the oven. The two actions together give you Calumet’s “velvety 
crumb.” Spread with caramel frosting, or with seven-minute or 
boiled frosting, made from two egg whites, flavored with lemon 
rind and mixed with chopped figs. (A/l measurements are level.) 
Calumet is a product of General Foods. ; 


KATE SMITH -on the air in a grand new entertainment hour. Starts Thursday evening, 


September 30. See local newspaper for time and station. 
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Order on Monday... 
| Electricity by Sunday! 


DELCO-LIGHT 
AT LOW COST 


®@ Delay no longer in getting elec- 
tric service! Have it now... by 
installing a powerful new Delco- 
Light plant. No installation delays 
.. ready for delivery. 
er on Monday .. . enjoy elec- 
tricity by Sunday. 
New Delco-Light plants are avail- 
able in a wide range of capacities to 
suit every purpose and every purse. 
New models cost little to buy and 
f new economy features now give you 
the lowest operating cost in history. 
Let your local Delco-Light dealer 
= demonstrate one of — powerful 
* light plants to 
you. No obliga- 
tion. 
MODEL SEAB3 
32 volt—800 
watt capac- 
ity. Easy to 
operate. 
Starts and 
stops auto- 
matically. 


provide mod- 
ern_ comfort 
and conve- 
nience of 
running 
water. 


UNITED MOTORS § SERVICE INC. 


General Motors Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 


SALE CATALOG—FREE 

Nearly 200 Styles and, Sizes of 

Heaters, Ranges, Furnaces at 

ACTORY PRICES. Easy 

Terms—aslittle as 12c aday. 

«Write today for this FREE 

CATALOG. New sstyles, 

Ah new features, new colors, 

30 days free trial—24-hour 

shipments. The Kalamazoo 

Stove & FurnaceCompany, 

Rochester Avenue, 
Over 2,200,000 K 

Satisfied Users 
37 Years in Business 
Write for FREE Catalog 


TINTS 
JET BLACK 


‘ie 4 Solid Cake Shampoo Discovery intz Je 
STEIN: Black Cake, is not a dye, yet it safely 
SN tints faded, dull, seehees, ugly hair to a 


rich jet black and gives it new life and 
lustre—as it washes out dirt, dandruff and 
grease. Lovely, youthful radiant jet black 
hair is attractive—helps girls win men 
and men win love! All you need is Tintz 
Jet Black 3 f 
for $1 a cake 50c). 

SEND NO MONEY! Just pay postman 
plus postage on Positive guara ntee 
of satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. Write now. 


TINTZ CO., 207 N. Michigan, Dept. 62-C, Chicago, Il. 


ull size cakes 


END wane CANNING WORRIES 


The Crown Way of canning is the 
easy way. Saves time pe work, 
better and taste better. 
° about results. 

— Beautifully illustrated 

ol tE escribing Crown Way of 
Canning, with complete Time Charts 
OWN and valuable Recipes. Crown Cork 
maken CAPS & Seal Co., Baltimore, Md. Dept. T 


Men and wom sell Colored 
ucts. Earn $40 
week full time or $25 week 
spare time. Noexperience n 
ry .Write today forA: 
Offer. VALMOR C 


716, Indiana 


FREE 


More P ower to the Home 


The day of dark farmhouses ts fast disappearing 
By MRS. BERNICE CLAYTOR 


Extension Specialist in Home Improvement, 


FrAaM people are becoming more 

light-conscious every day. The 
days of dark and lonesome-looking 
farm homes and premises, days of 
having to do the daily chores before 
the sun goes down or else do them 
with lanterns or lamps, are rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past for 
many people of the rural sections 
of Texas as they avail themselves 
of electrical facilities now to be had. 


But—there is more to this than 
just saying, “We want our. house 
wired for electricity so our tasks will 
be lighter, our home more pleasant 
and a brighter, more cheerful place 
for the family to work, play, and 
study.” Sometimes, in the haste to 
provide this comfort, mistakes occur. 


Cost of installation is the first 
thing to consider, keeping in mind 
that if the venture is to be profitable 
for both the farm and the power 
company it will be necessary to use 
other equipment than light bulbs, 
such as an electric refrigerator, kitch- 
en range, water heater, feed grinder, 
or general-purpose motor. Before 
electricity is installed consideration 
should also be given to how much 
of the yearly income can be spared 
for new equipment and service costs. 


As there are no zoning laws to 
compel people in rural areas to com- 
ply with safety requirements, it is 
most important that buildings be 
wired by a competent person, other- 
wise houses and barns may be lost by 
fire or expensive current leaks may 
occur. 


Electric meters should be placed 
either on a pole or at the rear of the 
house, where they will be convenient 
for reading and at the same time not 
mar the design and general appear- 
ance of the house. Weatherproof 
meters are available but if yours is 
not weatherproof install it inside 
a neat enclosure painted the color of 
the house. 


Types of Service 


Before the house is wired it is well 
to consider your present and future 
needs for electricity. Adequate wir- 
ing must be provided. The three- 
wire service has been found to be a 
wise investment. This service is 
suitable for a range, water heater, or 
other heavy-duty appliances. The 
two-wire service entrance is some- 
what cheaper but is suitable for 
lights and small appliances only. If 
heavy equipment is to be used it is 
best to install the three-wire service. 


A sufficient number of wall plugs 
should be provided to accommodate 
equipment to be added later. There 
should be at least one double outlet 
per room; these cost little more than 
the single outlet and give twice the 
service. It is better to have two dou- 
ble outlets per room. 

Special outlets for heavy-duty ap- 
pliances such as range, washing ma- 
chine, water heater, and refrigerator 


Texas A. & M. College 


should be provided when the wir- 
ing is done. Combination switches 
and outlets, and plugs which are 
easily grasped are items to consider. 
Outlets set flush with the wall, with 
slots for prongs, are safer than the 
screw type, especially where there 
are children. 


Good general lighting, using bulbs 
of sufficient wattage, should be plan- 
ned for all rooms. It is especially 
important to have good light in the 
kitchen, placed so that every work 
surface is well lighted. 


—Photo by U.S.D.A. 
@ One home improvement which this 
4-H girl has made is the addition of a 
study lamp for her writing table. 


The unit of measurement of elec- 


_ tricity consumed is the kilowatt hour. 


To give some idea of current costs 
for the commoner electrical appli- 


ances, here is a list of the approxi- 


mate number of kilowatt hours used 
monthly by the average family:— 


KW hours 
Appliance per month 
Lights, small appliances..... 25 
Electric hand iron............ 5 
Radio .. 


Vacuum ‘cleaner. 
Water pump......... 
Refrigerator........... 
Cooking range......... 
Water heater............ 
Washing machine 
Churn (150 pounds butter 


to 10 hours’ 
operation 


@ A refrigerator is one of the most essential pieces of equipment in the home. 
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Pumps vary in price according to 
whether they are to be used for a 
shallow well or a deep well. The 
initial cost of a deep-well pump 
seems large, but the convenience of 
running water more than offsets the 
expense : 


If you plan to buy a refrigerator, 
buy one large enough for the fami- 
ly’s needs. It is well to allow four 
cubic feet of storage space for the 
first two people and | to 14 cubic 
feet for each additional person. An 
interior lined with porcelain enamel 
is highly desirable, and it is impor- 
tant that the cabinets be well insu- 
lated and have tight-fitting doors. 


Choosing the Range 


Electric ranges of simple design, 
with few seams, grooves, and projec- 
tions, should be chosen. A high oven 
eliminates much stooping. Utensils 
with flat, black bottoms, straight 
sides, tight-fitting covers, and suff- 
ciently large to cover the heating 
unit will »srove economical in saving 
current. There are many automatic 
features which add much in con- 
venience. 


Every washing machine equipped 
with a wringer should have a safety 
device for the purpose of releasing 
the pressure on the rollers quickly 
and easily. A very satisfactory wash- 
ing machine can be bought for about 
$60 or $70; there are more expen- 
sive ones with additional _labor- 
saving features. 


Every appliance should be thor- 
oughly investigated before buying, 
to make sure that it is what is most 
needed at present and that it will 
give good service. In addition to 
initial cost, find out about cost of in- 
stallation and cost of operating, as 
well as the expense of replacing parts 
and how conveniently this may be 
done. It is essential to know if it 
will be possible to get local service 
on any equipment bought. Any con- 
sumer of electric current should also 
know something about the principles 
of electricity, be able to read an elec- 
tric meter, and know how to use elec- 
trical equipment economically and 
care for it properly. 


—Photo by U.8.D.A. 
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REMARKABLE SHAMPOO DISCOVERY 30 to 50 
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—— you tall or short, slender or 
stout? Note the length of your 
face, neck, arms, and legs, the posi- 
tion of your bust, waist, and hips, 
and the shape and width of your 
shoulders, bust, waist, and hips. 


The average figure is 7'4 heads 
high. The measurements of a large 
group of women were taken to get 
this. The length of the head is the 
distance from the top of the head to 
the chin and is used as a unit of 
measurement. Take your head 
length and your height, with your 
shoes off. How many heads high 
are you? Divide the length of your 
head into your height. 


Compare your proportions with 
those of the average figure in the 
sketch below. The shoulder line is 
1-1/3 heads from top of head, the 
bust line 2 heads, the waist line 
2-2/3 heads, the hip line 3-3/4 heads, 
the knees a fraction over 514 heads 
(5-9/16), the widest part of the calf 
of the leg 6 heads, ankles 7 heads, 
and soles of the feet, 74 heads. If 
your arms are in proportion the el- 
bow will be on a line with the waist, 
the wrist at the hip line, and the 
finger tips midway between hips 
and knees. 


Compare your width measure- 
ments also with those of the average 
person. The neck at the chin should 
be % head wide, shoulders 14 
heads, bust 11% heads, waist 1 head, 
hips 14 heads, calf of leg 13/16 head, 
ankle 7/16 head, and elbow 4 head. 


Do You Have Any of These? 


Do you have any of the poor pro- 
portions found in many figures? The 
ones most frequently found are a 
very large or very thin face, a short 
broad neck or long thin neck, nar- 
tow sloping shoulders, a flat chest or 


LENGTH OF PROPORTIONS 
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Outliguring Your Figure 


By IRIS S. DAVENPORT 
Clothing Specialist, Kentucky Extension Service 


@ There are certain lines that flatter you more than others and 
some that work magic for you. Have you studied those lines? Stand 
before your mirror and study your best proportions, looking too to 
the bad ones. Then list them. By such a chart you can work your 
“disguise,” emphasizing the good points and minimizing the bad. 


an overdeveloped bust, a_ small, 
short, or long waist, large hips, hol- 
lowed back (sway-backed), and 
large hands, ankles, or feet. 


The silhouette or general outline 
of the costumed figure is set by fash- 
ion. Though this is true, there is 
always a little leeway in every fash- 
ion, and if you want to look good 
you must know your proportions 
and adapt the lines of the mode to 
make your figure look as near aver- 
age as possible. 


Creating Line Effects 


Color and fabric also create line 
effects. Structural lines, such as 
seams, waist line, hem line, and neck 
line, and the lines produced by de- 
sign or finish of material, trimmings, 
or decorative treatment, such as 
tucks, buttons, collar, cuffs, and 
belt, should conform to the needs of 
the garment. 


You can by the effective use of 
lines create illusions that will keep 
others from seeing that your hips are 
out of proportion to your shoulders 
or bust, or that you have any other 
poor proportions. You know that 
your eye travels in the direction in 
which it is guided. If the lines are 
so placed or attention so directed 
that the eye travels up and down, the 
figure appears taller and not so wide. 
If the lines carry the eye across the 
figure, width is seemingly increased 
and the figure seems shorter and 
broader. 


If you are stout accentuate your 
height by using long vertical, slight- 
ly diagonal, or curved lines near the 
center of the garment. Avoid lines 
that lead the eye across the figure or 
to the outer part. Use panels, straight 
sleeves, or adaptations of these when 


(Continued on page 42) 


AVERAGE FIGURE—7% HEADS HIGH 
WIDTH OF PROPORTIONS 


HOW YA‘ GONNA KEEP ‘EM 
DOWN ON THE FARM? 


FARM LIFE is more attractive to youngsters when there is 
ample opportunity to associate with chums their own age. 
The telephone helps cement friendships and foster mutual 
interests of healthy, active youth. 

The farm telephone helps keep friends and relatives of all 
ages in touch with each other. It enters into business 
negotiations and makes the job of running a farm easier 
and more profitable. Its usefulness 
is apparent in emergency when 
neighbor, doctor or veterinarian 
is needed badly. 

As one farm mother said, “The 
telephone is so conveniently help- 
ful in so many ways.” 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


CHAN GING Don’t fail to notify us. Give both your 
YO UOR new address and your old one two 
ADDRESS? weeks in advance. 


lf YOU need a ROOF— you'll want 
COR-DU-ROY 


THE BEAUTIFUL, NEW, MULE-HIDE SHINGLE 
THAT GIVES YOU LONGER WEAR! ) 


For over 30 
years this 
Trade Mark 


has been fa- 
mous because 
it identifies 
the best roof- 
ing value. See 
Cor-Du-Ro 
at your deal- 
er, or send 
name for free 
samples. 


LEHON COMPANY 
Dept. P-9, CHICAGO 


See the 
actual samples 
of this printed re- 
production of COR- 
DU-ROY at your dealer, 
and note its colorful 
beauty—distinctive 
texture — and du- 
rable construc- 
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DEPENDABLE F£yeSaving 


LIGHT | 
FOR A NIGHT... 


Coleman 


MANTLE 


LAMP 


This wonderful new Coleman Lam 

floods the whole room with clear, mel- 
low radiance! The nearest like daylight 
of any artificial light... light that pro- 
tects your sight! A Coleman will give 
you clean, safe, dependable lighting serv- 
ice for years. Easy to operate... lights 
instantly. Fuel cost is about a penny a 
night. Has Glasstex shade. Fount is 
finished in attractive ivory and gold. 
See it at your local Coleman store. 


COLEMAN LANTERNS 
“The Lights of 1000 Uses” Ge 


There are no finer outdoor 
lights. Give plenty of light for 
every job, in every kind of 
weather. High candlepower 
brilliance. Pyrex glass globe 
makes them wind-proof, rain- 
proof and Just 
the light for work around barns, feed 
lots, milk house; also for hunting, fishing, 
touring. Gasoline and kerosene mode 
at your dealer’s. 


FREE FOLDERS—Senda postcard now; 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Dept. PG 187, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif. (7187) 


instant 
Lighting 


E 


Send for this true story of a freckled 
girl’s life. Learn how her skin freckled 
easily — how her homely freckles made 
her miserable at fourteen — how she gave 
up hope of ever being popular socially, 
until one day she saw a Stillman’s ad. 
She purchased a jar of Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream. Used it nightly. Her ugly 
embarrassing freckles soon disappeared, 


FOR leaving her skin clear, soft, 
ree 


smooth and beautiful. 
BOOKLET Aurora, Ill. 


The Stillman Co, 
Stillman’ ‘PECK Soe 


Pc. Full Size 


S.A. Box 167 
CREAM 
Decorated 


forshowing your friends 

-— sensational bargains in 

Household Supplies, Groceries, Toilet 
Goods, and taking their orders. All goods 
high quality ; everyone anxious to buy them, 
Other Valuable Premiums Free 
Easy to earn beautiful Dinner Sets, Wm. 
Rogers Tableware, Bed Linens, Wrist Watch- 
es, dozens of other premiums, at no cost. 
Nothing to buy. Just follow our easy plan— 
send orders to us—and fill your home with 
the beautiful things you want, at our expense. 
Write for Free Catalog and Information. 

FAMILY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 359, 

Fifth and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Skin Discomforts 


Get quick relief from itching, burning 
and soreness of Athiete’s Foot, Ringworm, 
Eczema, etc., with soothing, cooling Tet- 
terine. 60c at all dru« stores. Get satis- 
faction or your money back. 


TETTERINE 


Of COURSE you like 

to look nice! If you 
are a wise boy you know 
perfectly well that as 
school bells ring out call- 
ing young folks back to 
school you are going to be 
judged by schoolmates and 
teachers on your appear- 
ance. And if you are old 
enough and wise enough 
to look ahead, or if you’re 


a young man looking for 
a job, you will readily real- 
ize that succesful men are 
neat and well groomed. 
It’s all foolishness any- 
way to say or think that 
boys don’t care how they 


Boys Like to Look Nice, Too 


By SALLY CARTER 


look. Sometimes it’s be- 
cause you care so much 
that you try to be nonchalant when 
pimples and blackheads make their 
appearance on your face. But you 
can work to get rid of them. 

You have to work on them inside 
and out. And the chief prescription 
is water—inside and out. Drink four 
glasses when you get up in the morn- 
ing, at least a half-hour before break- 
fast, or drink two glasses with half 
a lemon squeezed into each. And 
drink plenty of water all day. Eat 
lots of fruit for the water, minerals, 
and vitamins it contains, and vege- 
tables for the same reason. Take a 
laxative or other medicine if pre- 
scribed by your doctor. 


So much for the inside! Be just as 
generous with water for bathing. 
Take a warm tub or shower every 
day with plenty of soap and a big 
bath brush. If the pores of your 
body are clogged with oil and dust 
they act like grandstand players. 
That is, they let the other fellows on 
the team, in this case the facial pores, 
do all their work. Then these be- 
come plugged and blackheads or 
pimples result. 


Treatment for the Face 


Your face needs special treatment. 
Wash it often in warm water. Rinse 
in two warm waters and one cold. 
Use any good toilet soap or a mild 
medicated soap. Just before you go 
to bed use tincture of green soap. 
Unless your skin is actually broken 
out, scrub your face with a soft- 
bristled nailbrush. - 


Be careful in washing not to 
spread the infection of pimples, and 
don’t touch them with uncovered 
hands. Cover your hands with a 
clean tissue or cloth if you must 


press out the matter, and to prick 
them always use a sterilized needle 
—one dipped in a candle flame or in 
a good antiseptic. Apply antiseptic 


afterwards. Rough treatment will 
cause pimples to leave dark scars. 


Avoid Untidy Hair 


Even if you have nice, clean-look- 
ing skin your hair may make you 
look untidy. Keep a pocket comb 
always handy (but don’t use it in 
public). If your hair is unruly use a 
good unscented brilliantine or hair oil 
to keep it in place. Wash your hair 
often enough to keep it shining but 
don’t wash it every time you step 
under the shower. Washing with 
cold water is not good for the hair. 
And keep your hair well trimmed, es- 
pecially on the back of your neck. 
Straggly hair looks very careless. 


Keep your hands scrubbed with a 
good stiff brush and your nails well 
filed. (Never file them in public.) 
Suppose you do work on a farm, 
there is no excuse for leaving half 
the farm inside your fingernails. 


If your mother has no regular 
washerwoman, form the habit of 
washing out your own underclothes 
and socks. It will be a great help to 
her and will make you feel better 
about wearing clean ones every day. 
And learn to sponge and press your 
suits so they will be immaculate too. 


Clean hair, a clean face, a clean 
body, clean clothes—and _perspira- 
tion odor! What a way to spoil the 
picture! Yet many boys offend be- 
cause bathing does not suffice to pre- 
vent perspiration. Deodorants were 
made for boys as well as girls, and 
the new cream deodorants are easy 
to use, with no fuss or feathers. 


(1 Good Grooming for Boys and Men 
(1 +What to Do About Pimples 
(1 #Are You Only Two Feet from Beauty? 
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@ Do you want to know more about how to look your best? Then send 
for the leaflet offered free this month especially for you, “Good Grooming 
for Boys and Men.” You may also want “What to Do About Pimples.” You 
may have any five of the booklets listed below free. Send your request to 
Sally Carter, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


(0 ‘Shining Beauty for Your Hair 
(0 Warts, Moles, Scars, and Liver Spots 
0 How to Give Yourself a Facial 


REMOVE FRECKLES, 
BLACKHEADS, 


No matter how dull and dark your com. 
plexion, no matter how freckled and 
coarsened by sun and wind, Nadinola 
Cream, tested and trusted for over agen- 
eration, will whiten, clear and smooth 
your skin to new beauty quickest, easiest 
way. Just apply tonight; no massaging 
no rubbing; Nadinola begins its beauti. 
fying work while you sleep. Then you 
see day-by-day improvement until your 
complexion is restored to creamy white, 
satin-smooth loveliness. No  disap- 

ointments; no long waiting; money 

ack guarantee. Get a large box of 
NADINOLA Cream at your favorite 
toilet counter or by mail, postpaid, only 
50c. NADINOLA, Dept. P86, Paris, Tenn, 


A Good Laxative 


The bad feelings and dullness 
often attending constipation take 
the joy out of life. Try a dose of 
Black-Draught at the first sign of 
constipation and see how much 
better it is to check the trouble be- 
for it gets a hold on you. Black- 
Draught is purely vegetable and is 
so prompt and reliable. Get refresh- 
ing relief from constipation by tak- 


ing purely vegetable 
BLACK-DRAUGHT 


THE SEVERITY of those attacks of Bronchial 
Asthma, or seasonal distress intensified by 
pollen-infested air, may be reduced...use Dr. 
R. Schiffmann’s Asthmador just as thousands 
have done for 70 years. The aromatic fumes 
help make breathing easier...aid in clearing 
the head...bring more restful nights of sleep- 
ing. At druggists in powder, cigarette or pipe- 
mixture form. r you may send for free 
supply of all three. R. SCHIFFMANN CO,, 
Los Angeles, Calif.— Dept. J. 


Size 8x10 inches 
or smaller if desired. C 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Same price for full length 
or bust form, groups, jand- 
e 


SEND NO MONEY mail phote 


snapshot 
(any size) and within a week you will receive 


in 
oad beautiful enlargement, guaranteed fade 


‘er now. Send year today. pecity alse wan 
ARD A 
104 S. Jefferson St. Dept. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DRESS REMNANTS: 


Also BARGAIN 97 


Pay postmae 9¢ 

or$! 89 plussmall 
order, will ship 20yd. bundle postage pa 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
EASTERN 


ILE 
Dept. Mass. 


delivery charge. ( 


AT LOW FACTORY PRICES Knit- 
There’s nothing smarter and lovelier than the nee the 
ted Suits in the latest Fall colors and textures. bad 
cost is surprisingly low if you do the knitting he tot 
especially if you buy direct from Pepperell. cd valve. 
FREE samples and prices. Compare the beauty ane Ttting 
We will also tell you about our convenient new rt to 
service (you make the blouse—we make the 4 weal 
match). -Also yarns for hooked rugs, afghans, am 
ing. Write today. 
PEPPERELL YARNS, Dept.PF-1, East Pepperell, Mass 


PARKER ALS 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 


a 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists 
4 Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. 


2. 
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See the Pictorial Color 
Chart Before You Paint. — 


on Lowe Brothers 


1. To eliminate any uncertainty in color 
selection, visit your nearby dealer in Lowe 
Brothers Products. He will gladly show 
you Lowe Brothers Pictorial Color Chart 
containing actual painted illustrations of 
attractive exteriors and charming interiors. 
You will find it easy to select, from the 
Pictorial Color Chart, the exact color 
schemes you prefer . .. and, before a brush 
is lifted, you will be sure they will be 
duplicated. 


2, To eliminate any risk in quality selec- 
tion, depend on Lowe Brothers known 
quality which assures you Jess cost per 
square foot of surface painted. Lowe Brothers 
High Standard House Paint, for example, 
Contains 90% film-forming solids as com- 
pared to only 37% found in some “cheap” 
paints, 
* 


Ask your dealer for the FREE Book, “Practical Hints.” 
The Brothers Co.,450 E. Third St, Dayton, Obio. 


owe Prot herds 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
QUALITY UNSURPASSED SINCE 1870. 


IN 
THE 


p plated base. No tir- 


only 1% 
Days for itself. 30-D. 

229 tron Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
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@ No. 3016—One can’t do without a 
casual “half coat” for fall. This model also 
provides for a three-quarter length. Sizes 
14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
inches bust. 


@ No. 2722—Nothing quite takes the 
place of the casual shirt dress. A pleat at 
the back gives freedom of action. Note the 
flaring hem and slenderizing panel down 
the front. Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches bust. 


@ No. 2763—A universally becoming and 
simple shirtwaist dress with convertible 
neck. It is designed to add youthful height 
to the figure. A very sporty idea is bed- 
ticking stripes in navy and white or tan 
and white. Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches bust. 


Fashions for “Back to School” 


@ No 3314—A smart tailored wool dress 
to mold your figure for back-to-college. 
It has a straight jacket buttoned straight 
up to the collar to assure warmth and to 
wear with separate skirts and sweaters. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 30, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 inches bust. 


@® No. 3322—Wearing a cunning draw- 
string-neck smock like this will be fun for 
the little miss of four to 14. Small diagram 
shows the minimum parts. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, 14 years. 


@ No. 2704—Look smart in this gored 
dress of crisp cotton. The action-flared 
hem and low square neck make this 


model delightful for the active woman. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40 inches bust. 


PATTERNS 10c EACH 


FASHION MAGAZINE 10c 


SEND COUPON FOR 


FREE Fashion Book 


SEND COUPON 
OR POSTCARD 
FOR FREE 
CATALOG 


stcard TODAY! 
your FR copy of the 
ice Mait Order Company’s big 378- 
page tyle Catalog Everything 
Stylish Hate, Sh 
for ‘Everybod You'll be delighted 
at the splendi ane in winter coats in 
a wide variety of choicest fabrics from 
$3.98 to $39.50 . You'll like the exciting 
array of smart dresses from 69c to 
and the of stylish shoes 
from $1.10 to $3 Quality Guaranteed. 


The Chicago Mail Order Company’s Fall 
and Catalog features famous 
Sivle Queen” coats, personally selected 
and approved by Jane Alden, internation- 
ally-known stylist. Thrifty women every- 
where prefer “Style Queen’’ coats for 
their smartness, they give lastin: 
satisfaction, ai are 
within easy reach of the most modest 
purse. ether it’s a coat you need for - 
next winter, or anything else to wear, 
you'll find just the Style you like at just 
the price you want to pay, in the 
Chicago ali Order Company’s big 
Fashion Catalog. Send the coupon or a 
al today and get your Free oer. 
buy anything ‘until you’ve seen 
ook, 


Send he or 


oes, Dresses 


378 - PAGE 


SEND COUPON 
OR POSTCARD 


Clip and mail this coupon below to Pattern Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Pattern Number............... 
Fashion Magazine 
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Mall Order Company, Chicago, g 


me FREE your big 378-page 
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Family. 
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Save Mone 


We give you FACTORY FREIGHT PAID PRICES on strong, 
zinc galvanized wrought steel roofing you know will last. 

Save the dealer's profit on roofing GUARANTEED TO 
PLEASE YOU. Don’t wait. Prices are going up soon. 


Get This ER 
BOOK 


This FREE Roofing Book shows how 
others have saved money on their roofing 
for oveg 20 years and how you too can get 
a better roof for less money. Time-tested 
Everwear Roofing is made in many styles 
for homes, barns or other buildings. 
Beautiful colors or plain. Can’t break, 
curl or burn. Easy to put on. Needs no 
paint. Cool in summer. Warm in winter. 
Order your FREE book today. Don’t wait. 
Prices are going up. 

USE THIS COUPON 
RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING CO., J 
Dept. AJ-7, Raleigh, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 


Send FREE Samples and Roofing Book, 
also Factory Freight Paid Prices. 


Post Office 


R. F. D.. 


PART-WOOL 
2-PIECE SUIT 


An actual $2.98 
value for only 
$1.98! You will 
receive many com- 
pliments when you 
wear this mannish- 
looking two-piece 
suit made of part- 


pleat in skirt. 
COLORS: Tan, 
gray, or brown. 
Sizes for misses, 14 to 20 
years; 32 to 38 bust. 


IT IS VERY SIMPLE 


for you to get this mar- 
velous_bargain for your- 
se You send us no 
money — just your name, 
address, and size and 
color wanted. Suit will 
be shipped to you immedi- 
ately —C.O.D.—and you 
pay the postman $1.98 
when it is delivered. We 
pay the postage! If you are 
not entirely delighted with 
this suit, we will cheerfully 
refund your money. Order by 


* Dept. C-1039 


WALTER FIELD CO. 


CHICAGO,ILLINOIS 


FOR A REGULAR 
RAWLEIGH ROUTE 


HIS means steady auto service to 800 
eS families. While similar well-established 
a week, beginners must be satis- 

nings. No experience necessary 
ed must be reliable, orized Rawicigh age 25-50. 


home necessities, 
the 48 year old wer 


now used on over 

Rawileigh Routes. Write now. 
RAWLEIGH CO. 
Dept. 1-72-PGF, 
Freeport, ll. 


BLAIR LABORAT. ORIES, Dept 28-CM. ve. 


TOMBSTONE 


Save up 1050%.Monuments of en- S 2 30 
during beauty. Free lettering, sat- tine 
isfaction guaranteed.Catalog free. 


SOUTHERN ART STONE CoO. reer 
1927-J Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga: 


Christmas Novelties from Native Plants 


How many country women and 

girls know that they can make 
those novelties that are to be seen in 
florists’ shops at Christmas time— 
those tiny gilded trees and branches, 
those bronzed twigs and cones, those 
colored leaves and berries? All these 
are done by women who live in the 
country; this attractive handicraft is 
practically a new field and if those 
who live where they can sell to 
wholesale florists so desire they can 
make a neat sum at it. 


Many field plants, such as wild 
teasel, chicory, tansy, fall asters, giant 
dock, yarrow, milkweed pods, 
Queen Anne’s lace, stout grasses, 
and the square-stemmed sedges 
found in dry places, are suitable. So 
are woodland plants from which one 
may get sprays of foliage with sym- 
metrically arranged leaves. The foli- 
age of maple, birch, oak, beech, and 
chestnut trees is particularly good. 
The seed pods of moosewood and 
the black alder’s red berries are quite 
effective. Magnolia leaves are very 
popular. Some garden plants, nota- 
bly chrysanthemums and artichokes 
—cornstalks too—offer good mate- 
rial, and ferns and evergreen branch- 
es are excellent. 


Materials, Methods to Use 


To do the work use narrow, up- 
right tins or pans large enough to 
accommodate the whole flowery top 
of a plant, and a couple of small flat 
brushes. The paints should include 
common paints with dull or glossy 
finish, as you prefer, gold, silver, or 
bronze paint in liquid form, and 
paint in powder form. Use turpen- 
tine as a thinner. A good selection 


Offer opportunities for cash as 


for home decorations 


By JULIA W. WOLFE 


of paints includes green, purple, 
crimson, pink, blue, and orange. 
Attractive two-tone color combina- 
tions are pink and bronzed crimson 
or purple, blue and silver, and green 
and blue. 


A sprayer (the kind that artists 
use to spray fixative on charcoal 
drawings) will simplify the touching 
up of the painted plants with gold, 
silver, or bronze. 


Since the paint dries very. quickly, 
have everything ready before you 
begin work. Color field plants on 
the day you pick them, after you 
have cut away all the sprays to a 
length of about 15 inches and trim- 
med them as much as is necessary. 

Put the paint in a narrow pan or up- 
right tin and roll the tip of each plant 
in it, then paint the stems with ‘a 
brush. The paint should be of the 
consistency of light cream. The best 
colors to use for preliminary dips are 
soft greens, clear blues, pure yellow, 
orange, and subdued reds. Of course 
the greens, light and dark, give the 
most realistic effects. Give grasses 
autumn coloring—dull yellows and 
reds and soft browns. Pine cones are 
bronzed, as a rule; sometimes they 
are painted purple. 


After the first dip let the plants 
dry a little, then prepare a panful of 
red, brown, gold, or red-bronze 
paint and dip the tips and outer 
parts of the plants in it for a pretty, 
shaded effect. Touch up the stems 
with a brush and paint any parts that 
did not take color well in the first dip. 


For a finish of silver, bronze, or 
gold, use the sprayer. If you have no 
sprayer dip the brush in the color, 
draw it over the edges of the pan to 


Plant Perennial Flowers Now 
By L. A. NIVEN 


HERE is still time to plant most 

perennial flower seed. They 
should be put in now on well pre- 
pared seedbeds and protected by a 
covering of leaves, straw, or hay dur- 
ing coldest weather. Most of these 
perennials will bloom next summer. 
Somé of the principal ones in this 
class are: sweet alyssum, snapdragon, 
columbine, candytuft, Shasta and 
double English daisy, delphinium, 
pinks, foxglove, forget-me-not, gail- 
lardia, hollyhock, lobelia, phlox 
drummondii, hardy poppy, scabiosa, 
sweet william, verbena, and wall- 
flower. 


Sow pansy seed in a _ protected 
place and transplant later, or thin out 
and let remain where they are. 


Daffodil, snowdrops, crocus, early 
narcissus and Roman hyacinth bulbs 
should be planted during September. 
Delay planting tulips and the ex- 
hibition hyacinths until late Septem- 
ber or early October. 
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For a green winter lawn sow Eng- 
lish or Italian ryegrass on top of the 
Bermuda or other grass the latter 
part of this month or during Octo- 
ber. In preparation, mow and rake 
the lawn thoroughly. Then run over 
it with the mower again, and 
sow the seed broadcast without 
further preparation. Use 1 to 2 
pounds of seed for each 100 square 
feet of lawn. 


A bulb that is not fully appreciat- 


well as 


free it of surplus paint, hold it close 
to the weed, flower, or cone on 
which you are working, and flick 
the tip with a small stick. If you do 
this smartly the paint will spray well 
enough to give a glittering, uneven 
finish. 


Unusual Results with Foliage 


Tree sprays and foliage offer no 
less fascinating possibilities. In these 
days of small city apartments florists 
sell hundreds of tiny silvered pine 
trees. If the leaves are very green 
when gathered it is well to let them 
dry a day or so before you start work 
on them. But do not wait too long 
because they get brittle and drop 
from their stems. Many branches 
that have fruit as well as leaves—oak 
branches, for example—are pleasing 
with the leaves painted one color 
and the fruit another. Blue foliage 
and green foliage contrast beautiful- 
ly; with this combination make the 
buds of silver or gold. 


To color chrysanthemum sprays, 
thin them and detach all the small 
leaves—they do not paint well. Then 
dip the stalks and cuplike parts of 
the flowers into medium green paint. 
When that is half dry touch up these 
parts with green bronze and dip the 
tips of the flowers in an attractive 
shade of red or yellow paint. When 
the plant has partly dried dip the 
flowers agdin and touch the tips with 
a deeper red or more golden yellow. 

Get your orders early in the fall. 
September is a good month to begin 
work. A little study and experiment 
in selecting the right plants will be 
sure to help you make attractive and 
original decorations. 


ed is the Amaryllis. Once properly 
planted, it will continue to bloom 
year after year almost indefinitely. 


A root-forming chemical known 
as Hormodin has recently been de- 
veloped by scientists. Hardwood cut- 
tings treated with this material form 
roots much more quickly and more 
abundantly. Also, many _ plants, 
shrubs, and trees which ordinarily 
cannot be propagated by cuttings, 
may be rooted by this method. It 
may be used in greenhouses, hotbeds, 
or coldframes, or by the amateur 
who roots cuttings in the open 
ground. It is not expensive. 


@ Crimson rambler rose cuttings treated (on the right) and untreated with 
Photo was made fifteen days after rooting process started. 


Hormodin. 
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By RUTH 


F YOU have had your ear to the 

ground during the past year or 
two or since the upturn of prosperity 
you have no doubt noticed the new 
valuation that is being put on per- 
sonality and charm. Whether in an- 
swer to a demand or whether they 
themselves made the world con- 
scious of the need I don’t know, but 
it was such writers as Dale Carnegie 
(“How to Win Friends and Influ- 
ence People”) who have brought us 
face to face with the realization that 
personality is something tangible and 
probably manageable. 


The June college graduates are 
finding that a man may gain a won- 
derful scholastic standing, yet if he 
leaves much to be desired either in 
personality or appearance the world 
is no more his pumpkin than it is 
the man’s who hasn’t had the ad- 
vantage of a higher education. 


In a News Week survey covering 
160,000 students graduating last 
June it was found that there has been 
a definite upturn in opportunity for 
graduates, who for the past several 
years have found only rough going 
where job-getting was concerned. 
But while opportunities for jobs have 
increased many times, the survey dis- 
closed that business policies are 
changing as to what is demanded of 
these graduates. Heads of college 
placement bureaus report that “scho- 
lastic standing and professors’ rec- 
ommendations do not carry as much 
weight as formerly.” Says Prof. 
H. E. Degler, of the University of 
Texas: “The companies want per- 
sonality, ability, stability, alertness; 
the boy’s manner and appearance 
have much to do with his desira- 
bility. Good marks alone won’t get 


tion he must have distinguished 
himself in some other college activ- 
ity; he must have the ability to sell 
himself and influence others.” 


Can a Male Be Charming? 


For a good many years we have 
not publicly acknowledged that 
charm stood an equal chance with 
intellect as part of male equipment. 
On the other hand, women have al- 
ways believed that it was a part of 
their role, and they have striven 
either openly or secretly to obtain it. 
The basic rules are about the same 
for both sexes, and I believe that 
Margaret Mitchell in her book “Gone 
With the Wind” has got as close to 
the root of the matter as anyone else 
when she says that Southern girls are 
taught to “make people around them 
tel pleased with themselves.” It is 
such a simple formula I am surprised 
More people don’t use it. 

Many of us this fall will be faced 

| lor the first time with the problem 
| K getting a job. Since impressions 


| “ceive, George Horace Lorimer, the 


> > > > 
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this year’s graduate a job. In addi- - 


Personality Is the “Plus Value” 
in Getting a Job 


editor, believes that “....one might 
as well let them deceive for him as 
against him.” To make sure that 
our first impression will be favor- 
able, there are certain warnings that 
you may wish to mull over. 


1. You should be well dressed but 
not showily dressed. Expensive 
clothes count for almost nothing, ex- 
cept that good tailoring means a 
better fit. 


2. Exaggerated fingernails, too 
much make-up, and coiffures or cos- 
tumes better fitted for evening wear 
than for business all mark you as a 
person of poor judgment. Who 
would want to hire a girl with no 
sense of fitness? 


3. A sureness of yourself without 
boldness is a great asset. Bosses 
trust those who trust themselves. 


4. Good carriage does more to 
give the impression of self-possession 
than anything I know of unless it 
be the well-modulated voice. 


Avoid Parrotlike Phrases 


5. We are assuming throughout 
that your education is sound, but 
avoid with all care the overworked 
expressions “okay,” “sure thing,” “or 
something,” and so on. 

6. Don’t “put on.” Most execu- 
tives have been around enough peo- 
ple to be able to see through your 
pose at a glance. So you will do just 
as well to make frankness part of 
your charm. 


7. If there is something you wish 
to conceal don’t tell it, but what you 
do tell, tell frankly and fairly. If 
questioned on any point answer 
truthfully. Nobody but a booby is 
taken in by four-flushing. 


8. The correct tone lies half-way 
between sublime confidence in your- 
self and a becoming humility. To be 
overcertain you can improve on 
what the boss has already done is 
presumptuous. To be lowly marks 
you as a poor prospect. 

9. But “what shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?”—so what matter if 
you observe all these things yet have 
not the big thing—Charm? We once 
thought it a God-given quality that 
few had and none could acquire. We 
now believe it is something vastly 
more flexible; while some seem to be 
born with it, many have acquired it. 


The plus value of charm lies in 
making others pleased with them- 
selves; on the minus side is the dan- 
ger that others may take you to 
be crass, unsympathetic, or vulgar. 
And in the middle ground should 
be a store of something real that you 
can contribute when the occasion 
demands—a good mind, a quick 
wit, ability of some kind. That’s the 
no man’s land between the two op- 
posing forces. 
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"BINNERS READY, 
CAN 
Co Me 


“TLL BE 
THERE IN 
FIVE 
MINUTES” 


"GOCE You 


ONLY Sentinel 


DOUBLE PURPOSE RADIO 
"DINNERS READY, 


SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 
} 2222 Diversey Pkwy. Dept. PFS Chicago, Ill. 1 
: Please send me complete details of New 1938 § 
1 Sentinel Radios and the amazing new RAD-O-FONE. ' 
| 


THE PIONEER OF FARM RADIO 


DAD, CAN YOU 
COME IN?” 


vale teleptime for the 


Here’s a radio you'll brag about—this amazing 1938 Sen- 
tinel, with its spectacular new features and outstanding 
performance. There’s not a city radio that can beat it! 
But it’s more than a fine radio. It has every modern 
feature,—PLU 
development in years. Picture the convenience, the weary 
steps you'll save, with YOUR 
PHONE SYSTEM between house and barn, or wherever 
you locate it! Think of the added enjoyment you'll get 
with an extra speaker! 

LOW That's what Sentinel offers with RAD-O-FONE—PLUS 
Automatic Tuning, New Low Battery Drain, Elimination 
of “C” Batteries, 2-Volt, 6-Volt, and 32-Volt models for 
every purpose, all at sensationally low prites. See the 
Sentinel Radio at your dealer's today—mail the coupon 
for complete details. Remember—only Sentinel offers 
TO you RAD-O-FONE! 


S RAD-O-FONE, the most amazing radio 


OWN PRIVATE TELE- 


GENUINE WINCHARGER OR DUNCHARGER 
AT REMARKABLE SAVINGS 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


GIVE 
FLIES A 


CHANCE 


“Flies have never really bothered 
me. | don't give them a chance. 
I have found that a whiff of Black 
Flag Spray gets them faster than 
anything | have ever tried. Of 
course, Black Flag is an old story 
with us, Mother having used it 
ever since | can remember.” 


On 
Dogs or 
Cats— Use 


BLACK FLAG 


Three labor 


it is safe; 


Powder 


atory tests 


has pleasant odor, 


True Experiences. ‘700 a week for them! 


Weekly to Aug. 28, 
we give twenty $5 
prizes for best True 
Experiences with 
Black Flag. This 
from Mrs.J.M.Haller, 
4135 Swarthmore 
St., Houston, Tex. Try 
Black Flag, then 
send yours with your 
own and dealer's 
name, address. 
The Black Flag Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


ASTHMATIC 


SUFFERERS 


Send for Free Package of Cigarettes and Powder. @ 
Get quick, soothing relief from asthmatic 
paroxysms withthe pleasant smoke vapor e 
of Dr.Guild’sGreen MountainAsthmatic @ 
Compound. A time-tested standard rem- e 
edy at druggists. Cigarettes 50¢ for 24. 
Powder 25¢ and $1. The J. H. Guild Co., @ 
Dept. PF-3, Rupert, Vermont. e 


GREEN MOUNTAIN 


*STOPPEDIN A HURRY BY D.D.D.-- 


Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema, 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other externally 
caused skin afflictions? For quick and happy relief, 
use cooling, antiseptic, liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIP- 
TION. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes the irrita- 
tion and swiftly stops the most intense itching. A 35c 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


Satisfaction Gearanteed. Free Cata- 


jee. 
AMERICAN MEMORIAL CO, 
Depe B Aslaata. Ga. 


I WANT YOU 


Work for “Uncle Sam” 
Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 
Grade School Education Sufficient. 
Meat Inspector, Postal Positions, ete. 
Write today sure for free 32-page 
book, with list of positions and full 
particulars telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. G-250, Rochester, N. Y. 
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4001b. TOMBSTONE 
1900-1914 95 GENUINE MARBLE GRANITE 
Stone Free. Lettering Free. 30 3 
oe 72 in. high. 20 in. wide, 8 in. thick. ‘ 
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ALL' HANDS 
ON TIME! 


YANKEE is the most famous 
of all pocket watches. Thin. 
Small. Reliable. Wonderful 
value at $1.50. 


*RIST-ARCH” is Ingersoll’s 
great wrist watch sensation. 
Jeweled movement! Curved, 
chrome-finish case! Amaz- 
ing at only $3.95. Other 
Ingersolls from $1.25. Inger- 
soll-Waterbury Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 


Sugersol 


Men Wanted 


we Day your railroad f: to Nasbvi Let us train you to be 
xpert automobile and you good 
No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tenn. 


WINCHESTER 


Flashlights and Hatteries 


Defy the Dark 
' With a Solid Bronze 
BRONZELITE 


Flashlight 
SERVICE 


OR brilliant, light 
at a thumb-touch when you 
need it, get a new Winchester Bronzelite 
Flashlight, complete with its own new 
Winchester Hi-Power Super Seal Batteries. 
Countless uses, night after night. Around 
poultry houses, the automobile, boat dock, 
stables, barns—all sorts of dark corners. 
Safest light you can carry. Can’t blow out. 
Constantly helpful about the house. Made 
by the makers of the world famous Win- 
chester Firearms and Ammunition. New 
solid golden bronze case, age-defying. Sur- 
prisingly low in price. .. . Ask your dealer 
to show you Winchester Flashlights. They 
come in a full range of styles from junior 
size to searchlight. And be sure to get 
Winchester Hi-Power Super Seal Batteries. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 9-F C, New Haven, Conn. U. S. A. 


When Pears Are Plenti 


"THE following recipes come to us 
from the Florida Extension Serv- 
ice, and we gratefully acknowledge 
our debt to Isabelle S. Thursby, con- 
servation specialist for Florida. 
With the pear crop coming in, pre- 
serve-making in many sections takes 
on new character; of all the winter 
stand-bys, none is more dependable 
than good, thick pear preserves or 
prettier than whole canned pears. 


PEAR HONEY = 

Run pears through food chopper, 
using coarse blade.. To each cup of 
pears allow 1 cup sugar. Cook until 
clear but not pink. If desired, add 
1 No. 24% can of grated pineapple 
to 3 quarts of pears. Bring to boil. 
Pack in sterilized jars and process 20 
minutes in boiling water. 


SPICED PEARS 
Seven pounds hard pears, 1 pint vine- 
gar, 4% lemon rind, % ounce whole 
allspice, 3% pounds sugar, 1 ounce 
ginger root, % ounce whole cloves, 2 
ounces stick cinnamon. 


Pare and cut pears in halves or 
quarters, removing seed. Make a 
syrup of vinegar and sugar, put 
spices in small piece of cheesecloth 
and add to syrup. When this mix- 
ture begins to simmer add pegrs and 
lemon rind and bring to boil. Cool 
quickly and let stand overnight. 
Next morning drain off the syrup 
into a porcelain or enamel vessel, 
heat, add pears, and let, stand over- 
night again. Next day drain and 
heat the syrup as before. Repeat this 
four or five days, then boil the syrup 
down until it is just enough to cover 
the fruit. Add fruit to hot syrup 
and boil 30 minutes, pack in jars, 


@ An appetizing salad of mixed fruits, with canned pears playing a prominent part. 


By MARY AUTREY 


and process 30 minutes at simmer- 
ing. 

The pears may be finished in one 
day by boiling them in the syrup 
until the fruit is clear. Remove fruit 
and boil down the syrup, add fruit, 
reheat, and finish as above. The 
fruit is less rich if this method is used. 


PICKLED PEARS 


‘From the College of Industrial 
Arts in Texas comes this recipe for 
pickling small whole pears:— 


Peel 6 pounds of pears and cut out 
blossom ends but leave stems. Boil 
pears in 2 quarts water until tender 
enough to pierce with a straw. Re- 
move them and add to the juice 3 
pints sugar, 2 pints vinegar, and 


spices in a bag (3 sticks cinnamon, 


‘1 tablespoon cloves, and 1 teaspoon 


ginger). Boil this syrup five min- 
utes, then return pears to the kettle 
and boil until syrup is thick. Heat 
sterilized jars and fill with the pears. 
Boil syrup five minutes longer, re- 
move the spices, fall jars with the 
boiling syrup, and seal at once. 


BAKED CANNED PEA 


Select medium-sized pears, 
move blossom end and stem only. 
Place in baking pan with a small 
quantity of water. Cook covered 
until somewhat tender. Remove 
cover, brown lightly with or with- 
out sugar. Pack in jars and process 
20 to 30 minutes. Serve with or 
without a caramel sauce. 


Save Vegetables By Drying Them 


OOD soup for winter meals 
need not always come from the 
can. While vegetables are plentiful 
why not dry your own soup mix- 
tures? The vegetables may be dried 
as they become seasonable and then 
mixed in one container, says A. S. 
Partin, Columbus County, N.C. The 
mixture will not spoil upon being 
opened and can be used as needed. 
Here is the method he outlines: — 
“Make a dryer to put on the stove 
and keep a little fire for drying the 


soup mixtures after the meal. Every 
vegetable in the garden will dry,even 
tomatoes, though most people prefer 
to can tomatoes. Okra, snapbeans, 
corn, cabbage, carrots, celery, green 
beans, and butterbeans are good. The 
latter have a different flavor from the 
mature dried ones. Bell peppers do 
well for flavoring. Slice and dry 
your onions too if you wish. There 
is never a complete soup mixture 
ready for canning but when the vege- 
tables are dried this presents no prob- 


lem. It takes a little more than two 
pecks of Kentucky Wonder beans to 
fill a half-gallon jar after they are 
dried, and three pecks of okra. Okra 
dune be sliced about 14 inch thick 
across the pod. 

“My dryer is 17 inches square, 1s 
made of 2-inch boards 4 inch thick, 
and has 4-inch legs. The legs are 
nailed in the corners and the bottom 
is covered with screen wire. It will 
make a nice outdoor dryer if a screen 
top is put over it.” 


Outfiguring Your Figure 


(Continued from page 37) 


_ possible, with skirts slightly longer 


than: average, subdued colors, and 
little or no jewelry. Avoid the use 
of yokes, wide belts, ruffles, wide 
collars and cuffs, noticeable or con- 
trasting colors, and stiff, rough, or 
lustrous materials. 

Are you too tall and do you want 
to look shorter? Make your height 
seem less and accentuate your width 
by using lines that carry the eye 
across the figure. Use round neck 
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lines, broad and contrasting belts, 
peplums, tunics, and warm colors, 
if becoming. Avoid clinging mate- 
rials, panels, tight sleeves, and trim- 


mings that carry the eye up and 


down. 


Do you have narrow shoulders? 
Never, never use raglan sleeves! Are 
your hips too large? Shoulders and 
sleeves cut at top to give breadth 
will make the hips seem narrower. 
Avoid anything that calls attention 
to the hip line, such as pockets, full 
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sleeves at wrist, or gloves with flar- 
ing cuffs. 

A large bust can be made less 0 
ticeable by directing attention be- 
low the waist line. The manner in 
which you stand, walk, and sit has 4 
decided effect on the way your 
figure appears. There is magic also 
in a well-fitted foundation garment. 
Good carriage is necessary if you 
want to look your best. Head up, 
back straight, hips smooth and 
tucked in! 
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By SALLIE 


THIS GOLDEN SUMMIT 
Poems by Grace Noll Crowell 
Harper & Bros., $1.50 


with an unaccount- 
able ability to invest the simple 
everyday things of life with a lyric 
beauty, Mrs. Crowell makes no ex- 
ception of her new collection. Wheth- 
er she sings of old age, creeds, or 
kitchen pans her poems reflect a 
faith in the ultimate good of all 
things and radiate joy and hope for 
all who hear them. 


GENTLEMEN FROM 
ENGLAND 


By Maud and Delos Lovelace 
The Macmillan Co., $2.50 


URNING aside from the usual 

colonization story, the authors 
transport us to Crockett County, 
Minn., where comes a colony of Eng- 
lish gentry to establish large bean 
farms. What happens is the usual 
thing in such instances—unfulfilled 
promises of clever land promoters, 
devastating grasshopper plagues, 
manifold discomforts and_ disap- 
pointments—not quite enough, how- 
ever, to completely submergé young 
Richard Chalmers, who cherishes 
with his love of farming a great 
many of the customs of Merry Eng- 
land. Nor the young Hallidays who, 
| faithful to tradition, demonstrated 
their adaptability in a new land. 


According to family custom, the 
| Halliday children woke their par- 
| ents on Christmas morning by sing- 
ing “Christians Awake” outside their 
bedroom door. 


LIVES OF POOR BOYS WHO 
BECAME FAMOUS 


By Sarah K. Bolton 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., $2 


SELECTING 38 subjects, the au- 

thor emphasizes the individual 
traits significant in the development 
of the life of each. In speaking of the 
contribution, of one of these boys, 
Benjamin Franklin, the author tells 
us that he founded the first library 
in America, formed a union fire 
company, the first of its kind in 
America, organized a movement 
which grew into the police forces of 
the present day, had the streets of 
Philadelphia paved and _ lighted, 
started a society for the study of sci- 
ence, and helped start the first Amer- 
ican hospital. 


But seldom does one help humani- 
'y so much without also improving 
himself. He drew up a set of rules 
covering temperance, order, simple 
living, truthfulness, and justice, and 
st himself to follow them carefully 
that he might be perfect in these 
Yittues. Every moment that he could 
find, Franklin was reading and 
studying. He taught himself French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Latin. 

Franklin was made postmaster of 
Philadelphia in 1737. The postal 

usiness was a big expense to the 
colonies and no one seemed to know 

OW to better matters. But Franklin 
did. He said, “Let us have stamps.” 

Meone has said, “Every penny 
“amp is a monument to Franklin.” 
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On Our Autumn Bookshelf 


Franklin interested himself in the 
study of soil agriculture and learned 
that plaster was good for the soil. 
On the fence of a field outside Phila- 
deiphia he printed, “This has been 
plastered.” The farmers looked at 
the brilliant green of the crop and 
stared. They thought Franklin was 
a wonder, for no one had been able 
to grow a good crop in that field 
before. 


Then he became interested in the 
study of the weather. He finally 
came to the conclusion that light- 
ning is caused by electricity in the 
air. Everyone has heard the.legend 
of how he drew electricity from the 
clouds by means of a silk kite, a 
hemp string, and his own door key. 
He had made a discovery which 
placed him in the ranks of the sci- 
entists. 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


By H. Bennett 
Chemical Publishing Company, $2.75 


A BUYER'S guide and reference 

book on how to spend money 
to the best advantage for food, c!oth- 
ing, fabrics, toilet requisites, and fur- 
nishings for the home. Based on the 
theory that knowledge is power, the 
book gives emphasis to judicious se- 
lection of goods. 


THE LAUGHTER LIBRARY 


Edited by J. H. Johnson, Jerry Sheridan, 
and Ruth Lawrence 


Maxwell Drake, Publisher, $3 
QE thousand anecdotes, special- 


ly selected and arranged for 
public speaking. An encyclopedia of 
modern humor with a comprehen- 
sive index suggesting appropriate 
stories for any occasion. Stories are 
also classified by dialects—Scotch, 
Irish, Jewish, etc. 


AUNT HET SAYS— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1937, by Publishers Syndicate) 


I hate to see public men endorsin’ any- 
thing in magazine ads. The next time they 
start discussin’ public questions, I can’t help 
wonderin’ if they get paid for it. 


Some o' the women in our family 
smoked pipes, but they didn't take it up 
vill they reached the age when they wasn't 
liable to be kissed much. 


Jennie may be a good church worker, 
but there ain’t no religion in a woman that 
makes fun of her own children before other 
folks so she won't seem responsible for ‘em. 


I'm sorry Cousin Henry traded in his old 
car. The rustier and noisier the car is, the 
better time the folks in it seem to be havin’. 


Copr. 1937 Stanco Inc. 
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CLOSE WINDOWS 


SPRAY FLIT 
FLIES DIE 


Now obtainable everywhere at popular prices 


Purchase from our advertisers. 


They are reliable and guaranteed. 


Get Stations You Never Heard Before! 


Model 84BT 


Without Battery 
RCA Victor also presents a complete line ofnew 
AC radios for homes having electric power. 


F. 0. B. 
CAMDEN, 
N. J. 


KOA 


BATTERY {2x28 AND ELECTRIC SETS 


AMAZING 


Low-priced 1938 RCA Victor 
Farm Radios offer more stations, 
greater power, finer tone! 


There are more than 60 outstanding performance 
features in the new RCA Victor 1938 farm radios! 
All mean extra quality for you—extra value! 

Leader of these fine features is the thrilling new 
“Distance Booster,”” which enables you to tune in 
more stations than ever before. .. gives you greater 
distance, greater volume, finer tone! With this 
sensational new development, RCA Victor Battery 
Sets rival the performance of power line radio. 

Not only do these beautiful new RCA Victorfarm 
sets provide a new high in battery set performance 
—but they're amazingly low in cost, too. They work 
with either wind charger or gasoline motor gener- 
ators... and greatly lowered battery drain makes 
them cost less to operate ! 

Get the facts today. Find out about this complete 
new radio line. The free catalog gives full details. 
Mail coupon NOW! 


RCA VICTOR, CAMDEN, N. J. I 

Please send me your catalog on: I 
Battery Sets Electric Sets 


I would like a home demonstration 


| i F. HILL 
‘ 
4 
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WHAT AN AWFUL 
HEADACHE! 


© When*bad tasting laxatives fail to bring re- 
lief from the headaches constipation causes— 
it’s time to turn to FEEN-A-MINT. Because 
FEEN-A-MINT is different; it’s the delicious 
chewing gum laxative, and what a difference 
that chewing makes! FEEN-A-MINT acts 
gently, yet thoroughly, in the lower bowel— 
not in the stomach. 


@ Your life can be so different when you're 
relieved from constipation’s burden. FEEN- 
A-MINT, a modern laxative brings relief so 
easily and pleasantly. No griping or upset 
stomach. No weakening after-effects. No dis- 
turbance of sleep when taken at night. Forget 


old-fashioned methods and join the 16 million 
people who have changed to FEEN-A-MINT, 
a modern \axative. Write for a free sample to 
Dept. 97-D, FEEN-A-MINT, Newark, N. J. 


FEEN-A-MINT 


THE CHEWING-GUM LAXATIVE 
THE 3 MINUTES OF CHEWING MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


OUSANDS of families 
have enjoyed the use of 

a MYERS Water System for 
years. Such folks invariably 
agree that they could not have made a 
wiser purchase. MYERS Water Systems 
provide the acme of smooth, reliable ser- 
vice— silent, efficient, completely automa- 
tic. So remarkably well built that you are 
sure of both maximum durability and 
lowest ible operating costs. Models to 
meet all needs; for deep or shallow 
wells. Write today for inter- 

esting free booklet. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
561 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio 
“Pump Builders Since 1870” 


Send free Water System Booklet 
and name of your nearest dealer 


YOUR 
w 


MYERS 


WATER SYSTEMS 


PERFECTED ONE-WIRE FENCER 
Battery or Power Operated 
Ordinary wire and the Coburn Controller are all you 


ire 
need to make a safe, dependable ELECTRIC tenc 
Genteolied 


y holds livestock; t. 
money and labor saver. Before you buy any elec: 
tric fencer write for booklet and 30-day free trial 
offer. Th: y 10 wan 
-Wire Fence Co. . 109 Whi ter, Wis. 
Oldest Established Fence ompany 


BO-DAY FREE TRIAL 


ATTENTION — SAVE MONEY 


Big Bargains in Clothing for the Entire Family. 
Bankrupt Stocks and Manufacturers closeouts. A New Deal 
in clothing value. Write for catalog. 
SQUARE DEAL MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
ter St., New 


9 Hes York, N. Y. 


Favorites Among Our Readers 


In books, flowers, patterns, weetpes, hymns 


@ Some time ago we asked our readers to tell us the name of their 
favorite book, flower, hobby, color, quilt pattern, recipe, and hymn. 
If we were to present a composite picture of the favorites of our 
readers, judging solely from those we heard from in this connection, 
we would say that the majority of farm women like the Bible to 
read, the rose to smell, blue for a color, pie to eat, and needlework 
of some sort for a hobby. Practically all differ on the choice of 
hymn and quilt pattern. The first of the quotations below is from 
Mrs. Lula Ledbetter Brigham, of Montgomery County, Tenn. 


HAVE just read in the March 
_ issue the question, “What Are 
Your Favorites?” My favorite book 
is Anthony Adverse. 1 enjoyed the 
book and after seeing its characters 
come alive on the’screen it will be 
to me always an unforgettable story. 
My favorite hymn is “On Jordan’s 
Stormy Banks.” Like most people, I 
love best the song I associate with 
my mother and my childhood. How 
often we sang that old hymn! The 
shades of brown seem to me the 
prettiest, perhaps because it is my 
own most becoming color. 


My favorite recipe is an old black- 
berry cordial. It is one of the best 
things you ever tasted, and is health- 
ful and economical to make. Mak- 
ing corn shuck articles is my hobby. 
I find dozens of ways to use them 
and no little money from their sale. 
My pet quilt is an old Irish Chain, 
whose pattern has been my fore- 
mothers’ for generations. For Scrip- 
ture verse, I love best “Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what 
they do.” 


The maypop is my favorite flow- 
er—the very lovely passion flower— 
whose symbolic blossoms have a pro- 
tected thorn-tipped bud. When the 
flower opens, there is the crown of 
thorns. The open flower is the pur- 
ple of a king’s robe. In the heart of 
the flower is the red, as the blood, 
and rising from the center is a yellow 
crown. Around the crown is a halo 
of white, and over all a cross. So we 
see the symbolism of the flower. 


@ Interesting Hobby 


“Te EEPING scrapbooks is my 
hobby,” writes Miss Bessie 
Link, of Abbeville County, S.C. 
“What I call my ‘kith and kin book’ 
contains all the happenings of in- 
terest among my relatives with pic- 
tures, dates, etc. This is kept for 
each year and almost anything can 
now be proved by my eight-year-old 
book. Relatives ask to see it when 
they visit me, and interest grows in it. 
“The other scrapbook is of clip- 
pings concerning my state, its his- 
tory, resources, contributions to sci- 
ence and medicine, poets, beauty 
spots, Indian lore, battlefields, min- 
erals, historic churches —all such 
have been saved and are a source of 
information and pleasure to me.” 


® Grandmother’s Chicken Pie 


HE following is the favorite 

recipe of Mrs. D. B. Phillips of 
Washington County, Tenn., who 
sent it to us in response to our plea 
for readers’ favorites: — 

Select a pair of fat, tender chick- 


@ Canning offers unlimited possibilities as 
a hobby. Pride in variety in recipes, attrac- 
tiveness of appearance, delight to the family 
palates—all these are satisfying rewards. 


ens weighing three pounds or more. 
Prepare as for frying, then boil till 
tender. Line a deep baking dish 
with puff pastry and put in the pieces 


of stewed chicken, reserving the liy- 
ers and gizzards for gravy. Pound 
in a mortar or grind boiled slices of 
ham or boiled smoked tongue. Mix 
with the yolks of six hard-cooked 
eggs and make into balls. Intersperse 
these among the pieces of chicken, 
adding bits of butter rolled in flour. 


Have ready a gravy made of the 
livers and gizzards chopped and 
boiled in one pint of chicken broth 
flavored with sweet herbs, mace, pep- 
per, and salt. Pour this over the 
meat, then add top crust and bake 
slowly one hour or more. Before 
serving add remaining broth or cup 
of sweet cream. There should be suf. 
ficient broth to boil up through the 
slits of the crust. Serve hot. 


® Finds Joy in Helping Others 


DESIRE to be useful has grown 
into an absorbing hobby that not 
only brings happiness to this Louis- 
iana woman who doesn’t wish her 
name disclosed, but has also brought 
help to the suffering and poor. 
“Off: and on for 18 years I have 
been a teacher in rural schools,” 
she writes. “I have come in close 
contact with people and conditions 
that have enabled me to learn much 
of humanity’s needs: Once I found 
two sweet little orphan girls in a 
home of abject poverty and succeed- 
ed in placing them together in a 
Christian home of well-to-do people 
so they could grow into fine women. 
Just now I have under way a plan to 
place a brilliant but poor boy ina 
good home so he will be able to fin- 
ish high school. Through the help of 
influential friends last year I placed 
a deserving girl in position to work 
her way through college. From my 
friends I have solicited discarded 
clothing and remade it into school 
clothes for needy children.” 


Useful Articles from Native Grasses 


By MRS. W. S. MILLER 


TTRACTIVE articles can often 
be made of what Nature has 
provided. At this time of year there 
are flag, iris, and cattail leaves, all of 
which make beautiful and useful 
articles at little or no expense. Table 
mats, pillow tops, rugs, and chair 
seats are a few suggestions. Your im- 
agination will suggest other things. 
To prepare these leaves for use, 
cut them close to the bulb any time 
after the seed has developed but be- 
fore the leaves begin to break down. 
Pick up the leaves by the large white 
ends and tie them in bundles con- 
venient for handling. Spread in any 
dry, shady place to cure. They may 


be bundled again if they are to be’ 


stored. 


When ready to use, put the leaves 
in water to make them pliable 
enough to handle. Lift them care- 
fully from the water, wrap them in 
oilcloth, canvas, or paper, and let 
them stand 12 hours before using. 
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Draw out a handful at a time, keep- 
ing the remainder moist until you 
need them. Use four to ten leaves, ac 
cording to the size of strand needed. 


In dried condition 244 to 3% 
pounds will seat one chair. Select 
the number of leaves desired for a 
strand and tie by large white ends 
to side of chair. Draw leaves between 
thumb and finger to break down the 
cells. Give leaves a turn every half 
inch or less and add a new leaf as 
needed to form a uniform strand by 
inserting a white end between those 
already in use. A piece of work 
should be completed in one weaving 
if possible. because in drying the 
twists, shrink, thus making them 
tight and firm when the work 
finished. 

To finish up the product, fill with 
a coat of linseed oil and turpentine 
shellac, or starch. A finish of three 
coats of white shellac has been 
known to stand ten years’ service: 
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Gleaned From 
the Shops 
und MODERN utensil for keeping 
a !} things hot at table is this attrac- 
ked ive serving oven. It has a wire bas- 
ket in the bottom so foods may be 
erse 
elk heated in it on top of the stove to 
ave trouble and fuel. Cornbread, 
hiscuits, rolls, baked potatoes, etc., 
the may be kept hot on the table for the 
ang cond serving, thereby saving the 
roth housewife many trips to the kitchen 
during the meal. 
ake 
fore 
| Bfor the Busy 
suf. 
the | BHousewife 
- \ IPING window screens with 
kerosene every day or so will 
own ielp a great deal in keeping out the 
not jttle mosquitoes and oat lice that 
Duis- work their way through. Whenever 
her you repair a screen, use 16-mesh wire 
ught wstead of the ordinary” 12-mesh— 
LW. D. 
have 
ols,” # Water which has a tendency to- 
close yard hardness can usually be soften- 
ions iby the addition of one tablespoon 
auch of powdered lye to a two-gallon 
yund bucket. Let the lye dissolve thor- 
in a wghly and empty into tub of water. 
ceed- 
in a ¢ Either hang the broom up or 
sople sand it on end of handle when not 
men. nuse—not on the sweeping end, as 
an to scommonly done. If you do this it 
in a will keep its shape, last longer, and 
» fin- the work far better—W. H. H., 
‘lp of Virginia. 
laced 
work 9 Soiled window shades may be 
n my teaned successfully with art gum. 
urded 
chool * To keep the sewing machine 
tan, remove dust and lint from the 
working parts with kerosene and a 
mall brush and use high-grade sew- 
ig machine oil at all times.—W. 
H.H., Virginia. 
® For excessive perspiration, wash 
armpits with soap and warm 
“ater. Follow by sponging with 
wla water (one tablespoon to a pint 
sed itwater). After a few minutes’ ap- 
Select 
for 7 Preparing Soil 
en 
lor Bulbs 
the 
ball | BSPTEMBER is the time to pre- 
d by _ Pare the soil for tulips, daffodils, 
n mquils, and hyacinths. All of these 
thot | Bt good, well-drained, | i 
work the son well-drained, loamy sol 
aving 
g the hit Preparing a place for these 
them ds the soil should be spaded to a 
ork is _ of 12 to 15 inches and culti- 
mi a good seedbed is ob- 
1 with ee. If the soil selected is a stiff 
Without good drainage remove 
three depth of 15 to 18 inches and 
been phe inches of crushed gravel 
nae in the bottom of the pit. To 
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@ Protect jam and jelly from 
dampness with the attractive paper 
covers shown above. When the 
paraffine is on fasten the paper bon- 
net over the glass with a rubber band. 


plication of the soda water dry by 
tapping and dust with zinc stearate 


powder. Keeping the armpits free 
of hair by shaving is also advisable. 


® When going away for a week or 
two keep your house plants well 
watered. Using a strip of soft white 
cloth one inch wide by two feet long, 
place one end in a large jar of water 
and bury the other end in the dirt 
around the plant. 


@ A chest on the back porch for 
holding boots and overshoes is very 
convenient. This not only keeps 
them from view but also provides a 
comfortable place to sit while put- 
ting them on. 


@ The quickest and easiest way 
to wash dirty overalls is to spread 
them out on a flat surface and scrub 
with a broom dipped in hot suds. 
However, women who prefer to rub 
them on a board should try putting 
a little kerosene into the water. It 
will quickly cut out grease and dirt. 


@ To prevent a hard, thick skin 
from forming on baked potatoes, 
pour boiling water over them before 
placing in oven. 


@® When running meat through the 
grinder for hash, run a cracker or 
two through at the last. The crack- 
ers will not harm the hash and save 
quite a bit of meat, besides carrying 
away all the pieces of meat that stick 
and most of the grease, thereby fa- 
cilitating the washing of the grinder. 
—Ocie Magness. 


the clay add 10 to 15 per cent sand 
and a little well-rotted cow manure. 
Mix the sand, manure, and clay 
thoroughly. To allow for settling 
fill the pit until the soil is four to 
six inches above ground level. 


If the soil is prepared early in Sep- 
tember and allowed to settle and the 
bulbs are set the latter part of Sep- 
tember or the first half of October 
the ground will be in ideal condi- 
tion to receive them. 

A leaflet on bulbs which gives de- 
tailed information about planting, 
as well as about varieties and colors, 
may be had free by writing the Ken- 


tucky College of Agriculture at Lex- | 


ington. 


OU’RE sure of getting the most value 

for your money when you buy a G-E 
Farm Radio because back of them stand 
the experience and resources of the famous 
General Electric scientists and radio engi- 
neers without whose research and achieve- 
ments radio as we know it today would 
have been impossible. 

The new 1938 G-E Farm Radios are the 
finest farm sets in G-E history. They give 
you more power—more distance—greater 
all-around performance. And they cost less 
to operate. 

There are eight models to select from. 
Their reception equals that of compar- 
able electric sets. Ask your nearest G-E 
Radio dealer for a free demonstration. 
You'll always be glad you bought a G-E. 

Also 12 Super Value all-electric 1938 G-E 

Radios to select from. 

GENUINE WINCHARGER PIONEER GEN-E-MOTOR. 
OR DUN-CHARGER. 100 
Charge your radio bat- 
teries at home with FREE 

wer from the wind when you, purchase your 
new G-E Radio. Costs less 
than 1 cent per hour to 
operate. No cranking — 
starts on push button. 


ese - 
tery «chargers with your 
new G-E battery Radio. 


her Sou 
$ 95 West— 
Subject to 
change without notice. 
MODEL FB-52 


—2 BANDS. American and 
ograms—Police calls and 
teurs. Sliding-rule Tuning 
sensitive. Handsome Cabinet. 
G-E Value. 


Radio Division, Bridgeport, Conn.—R.-519. 
1 Without obligation, please send me your . 
1 
L 


(J Check here if your home is wired—for free folder on General Electric A. C. Sets 


G. E. 
Richmond 


SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Charlotte Ral 


leigh 


PERRY-MANN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Columbia, S. C. 


Hot Weather is Here— 


Beware of 


Have you ever noticed that in 
very hot weather your organs of 
digestion and elimination seem to 
become torpid or lazy? ‘Your food 
sours, forms gas, causes belching, 
heartburn, and a feeling of rest- 
lessness and irritability. Perhaps 
you may have sick headache, 
Nausea and dizziness or blind 
spells on suddenly rising. Your 
tongue may be coated, your com- 
plexion bilious and your bowel 
actions sluggish or insufficient. 


Biliousness! 


These are some of the more 
common symptoms or warnings of 
biliousness or so-called “torpid 
liver,” so prevalent in hot climates. 
Don’t neglect them. Take Calo- 
tabs, the improved calomel com- 
pound tablets that give you the 
effects of calomel and salts, com- 
bined. You will be delighted with 
the prompt relief they afford. 
Trial package ten cents, family 
pkg. twenty-five cts. At drug 
stores. (Adv.) 


The manufacturer’s trademark is your protection. 
Watch for the trademark on every article you buy. 


KEROSENE MANTLE 
LAMP WITHOUT Wick 


ANS NIGHT AIR INTo 


BRIGHT HOME LicHr, 


Amazing new- 
typeillumination 
enables us to say, 
“No matter what S$ 


kind of light you now use, this is Ss ) 4 
BETTERandCHEAPER!” Beats 
electric or gas. Equals light of 20 Zi 


chimneys to clean or 


300 CANDLE POWER 


chea Rerosene oll) ma ically turnsitinto300 
candle power o 
trating every corner. Gives hours of br 

Enjoy this amazing, new light in 


for f 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL our home 


for 30 days at OUR RISK, before de- 
ciding. Device builtinto beautiful,new 
lamps of latest design. Send at 
once for illustrated folder, special low, 
i etory price offer,’ Act NOW! 


only in birds’ intestines. 


production. Easy 


T BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE 


FORM..SOLVES 
THE WORM PROBLEM 


Fed once in a little mash “Black Leaf” 
Worm Powder kills roundworm. Released 


TASTELESS — ODORLESS — NON-TOXIC 
It is harmless to birds—does not interrupt 
to use and costs less than 
ic per bird. Also“Black Leaf” Worm Pellets 
for individual dosing. Atdealers everywhere. 


PACKAGE 


Amazing. Hew, Popular 
PICTORIAL RING 


ANY PHOTO OR PICTURE 
rmanently on 


imple ring from any 

—Everyone 

wants PICTURE RING, Show ri take orders — 

make money! Just send photo with strip of paper 


man only 59c, plus few cents bo 


obey back if not delighted. Order NOW! 
PICTORIAL RING CO., Dept. D-81, Cincinnati, O. 


45 
FREE=Mail coupon now for catalog 
1 
1 
1 
~ GENERAL ELECTRIC 
“FOR REPLACEMENTS SPECIFY GENERAL ELECTRIC PRE-TESTED TUBES 
HAR VL ESS BIRDS 
CONTAINS 
NICOTINE 
in Shockless 
PowD 
2 
Yet there are no wicks to buy or trim, no smoky _ ; _ : _ 
free air and with only4% 7 
AGENTS! Now j 
weekly profits | | 
Write at once. | 
AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 169 Lamp Bidg., Akron, 0. f i 
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JOHN DEERE 


More Power 


at Lower Cost 


UEL is the biggest factor 

in the cost of running a 
tractor. Exclusive John Deere 
two-cylinder engine design 
makes it possible for you to 
burn the money-saving fuels 
such as distillate, fuel oils, 
and furnace oils successfully 
and efficiently. You save on 
fuel costs. 


Exclusive two-cylinder en- 
gine design gives you fewer, 
stronger, heavier, more rugged 
parts that wear better and 
last longer. You save on up- 
keep costs. 


Exclusive two-cylinder en- 
gine design lets you inspect 
and adjust a John Deere trat- 
tor yourself. You save on ex- 
pensive mechanical help. 

A straight-line transmis- 
sion, and belt pulley right on 
the crankshaft, put more 
power on drawbar and belt. 
You save by doing more work. 

Ask your John Deere dealer 
for a demonstration, or, check 
the coupon below. 


‘ 
( 
‘ 
{ 
‘ 
‘ 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois, Dept. A-155. 
Send illustrated folders on the tractors 
I have checked. 

| General Purpose Tractors (6 Models). 
[| New Model “G” General Purpose 


(3-plow). 
© Models “AO” and “BO” (orchard). 
2 Models “AR” (medium) and “BR” 


(light) Standard Tread Tractors. 


Model 3-4 plow, Standard Tread. 
Name... : 

State.. R.F.D 


Offers Big Money to 
men. 
Proof Secret Pocket now in ¢ 
every Taylor Hat and Cap; $ 
defies detection; 
money, 
thieves and loss—costs cus- 
tomers not one cent! 


clusive features in Person- 
alized Styles low prices, ex- 
clusively designed line. 
Brings orders fast with big 
profits 


ew. 
exclusive Idea 
Sales- 
Hidden Pick-Pocket- ¢ 


protects to pro- 
valuables against é ducers as 
bonus. 
Send 
head size now. Wear hats 
and caps with amazing ° 
ick - Pocket - Proof ¢ 
SECRET POCKET and} 
rake in profits. ; 


of many startling, ex- 


to salesmen. C 


aps 
tailored to measure and rainproof. Big line. Postage paid. 


Complete 
asking. Write today. 
aylor Hat Cap M 


T 


SAMPLE OUTFIT sent absolutely FREE for 
Send no money. Dept. T-16, 
at and frs., Butler Bidg., Cinn., O. 
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What's New in Agriculture? 


take care of the world’s needs for 


American cotton and there is no 
justification for carrying what un- 
der present conditions would amount 
to 1,400,000 to 1,800,000 bales in 
excess of normal consumption 
plus carry-over. This added sup- 
ply would depress prices unduly. 
In fact, that part of the ever- 
normal granary proposal” which 
seeks to guard the nation against 
crop failure by building up extra re- 
serves is not applicable to cotton, for 
the reason that the South has never 
failed to produce enough cotton to 
supply the needs of the nation. 


No indeed, the South doesn’t 
have to worry about a crop shortage. 
Its problem is to hold production to 
what the market will take at a fair 
price. While the 1937 increase of 
10.4 per cent over last year’s cotton 
acreage is less than was expected, it 
indicates that the acreage is on its 
way up again, although it is still 17.5 
per cent less than the average for the 
five-year period 1928-32. Of particu- 
lar interest is California’s acreage in- 
crease of 67 per cent. California 
seems to be taking advantage of the 
reduction program in the main Cot- 
ton Belt to plant the fence corners in 
the fleecy staple. 


Tenant Aid Very Limited 


The Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act authorizing the federal govern- 
ment to help tenants and share-crop- 
pers acquire farm homes is now a 
law, but Progressive Farmer readers 
should not expect much of it the first 
year or so. Only $10,000,000 is avail- 
able for loans the first year and this 
will purchase farm homes for only 
2,000 to 3,000 of the 2,500,000 ten- 
ants in the United States. The 
amount available for loans will be 
increased to $25,000,000 the second 
year and to $50,000,000 each year 
thereafter. These funds will be dis- 
tributed among the states on a basis 
of their farm population and preva- 
lence of tenancy. 


Tenants wishing a loan will be re- 
quired to file their applications with 
their county agent. Local commit- 
tees of farmers will select tenants to 
whom farm purchase loans are to be 
made and will appraise and certify 
the farm the tenant selects. The loans 
will run for 40 years and bear 3 per 
cent interest. In some cases the gov- 
ernment may lend the entire amount 
needed to buy the farm but prefer- 
ence will be given tenants who have 
demonstrated an ability to get ahead. 


The tenant buying the land re- 
ceives the deed to the farm when he 
pays off the government loan, except 
that if he pays it off before five years 
the government will not issue a full 
release until the end of the five-year 
period. The purchaser also agrees 
that during the five-year period or 
_such time as is required to pay off 
the loan he will comply with such 
farm practices including national 
farm programs as the Secretary of 


Agriculture may find essential to the- 


(Continued from page 16) 


preservation and conservation of the 
soil. The legislation provides for 
two other activities designed to help 
low-income farmers. They are:— 

1. Rehabilitation loans to prevent 
small farm owners from slipping into 
tenancy, and to help tenants, share- 
croppers, and farm laborers improve 
their living standards. 

2. Retirement of land unsuited for 
farming. In connection with this 
the government is authorized to help 
families now living on submarginal 
land to acquire good land. 

Do tenant farmers have fair rep- 
resentation on the county and com- 
munity committees having local su- 
pervision of the farm program? In 
the one state for which there are 
complete figures, South Carolina, 
101 of the county committeemen 
are owners, 24 are both owners and 
renters, and 26 are renters only. Of 
the community committeemen 716 
are owners, 174 are both owners and 
renters, and 215 are renters only. 


Interest Reduced 


Congress has passed over the Pres- 
ident’s veto the bill containing the 
3% per cent interest rate on federal 
land bank loans. This rate will b> 
effective for all interest payable in 
the year beginning July 1, 1937, on 
federal land bank loans made 
through national farm loan associa- 
tions; from July 1, 1938, to July 1, 
1939, the rate will be 4 per cent. 
The interest rate on land bank 


* Mistakes I 


Y MISTAKE was one made by 

most other Americans—living 
beyond my means. Grocery bills, 
gasoline bills, and clothing bills for a 
family of four are hard to keep 
down, and constant demands are 
made by the children for music, 
books, and more expensive toys. 
Second, I made my children pursue 
their studies too hard. I have had 
them study all afternoon, putting 
them to bed early at night. This has 
been a physical injustice to them. Can 
I expect them to have healthy bodies 
or healthy minds when they are al- 
lowed no time for physical upbuild- 
ing? I also left my children too much 
in the care of others. I sent them to 
shows I knew nothing about and left 
them with careless neighbors. A 
hired girl amuses them unusually 
well but the next day has to be given 
to correcting the “ain’ts” and other 
errors they have picked up.—Mrs. A. 
M. Summer, South Carolina. 


GOT MARRIED—The mistake I 
made in 1935 was the greatest of my 
life. I am 18 years old. I left high 


_ school] in my senior year and married 


a farmer. My husband is four years 
my senior and we love each other 
now more dearly than when we were 
married, but I can see we should 
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commissioner loans is reduced from 
5 to 4 per cent per annum for all 
interest falling due within a period 
of two years commencing July 2), 
1937. Under the law as now amend. 
ed, both federal land bank and com. 
missioner borrowers will resume in 
July, 1939, interest payments at the 
rates at which their loans were orig- 
inally made. 


THESE PEOPLE ARE NOW PROTECTED UNDER 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


TRADE AND CLERICAL 


TRANSPORTATION -COMMUNICATION 


THESE PEOPLE ARE NoT NOW PROTECTED unneR 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
PROFESSIONAL PUBLIC SERVKE 


DOMESTIC - PERSONAL 
HEacn Faure REPRESENTS A Musion 


@® While the Social Security Act covers a 
a great proportion of our earners, the chart 
shows very clearly that there is a big frac- 
tion not protected now. It is expected that 
the act will be amended next year so as to 
protect more of these workers. 


Have Made” 


have waited for at least four months. 
Some day he might get sick or dis 
abled or even die and leave me,and if 
I had gone on to school I would have 
a better chance to get a paying pos 
tion if it is ever necessary. Positions 
can hardly be found at all without 
at least a high school education. Of 
course someone may say I could go 
back now, but that is impossible, for 
we live on a farm, and a farmers 
wife is a busy woman with her chick- 
ens, cows, and other chores to look 
after. I hope others will profit by 
my mistake and not let a lew 
months stand between them and 4 
diploma.—Constant Reader, North 
Carolina. 


TURNED DOWN INSURANCE 
—When I was 17 years old an agent 
tried to sell me some life insurance: 
Although I did not have much * 
come, I was spending enough money 
foolishly each year to pay for a few 
thousand dollars of ordinary life. But 
I turned the agent down, thinking 
had plenty of time. Within a yo 
I had a severe spell of sickness whic 
impaired my health, and now, wit 
a wife and family to support, ] am 
uninsurable. Moral: One canna 
take out life insurance too early —™ 
E. S., Virginia. 
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THRILL 
THE 


A dime buys the most welcome 
gift your face ever felt—a package 
of smooth-shaving Treet Blades! 
4keener edges —4 expert shavers 
that slick away the meanest, tough- 
est whiskers with a light, quick 
stroke! The biggest shaving value! 
Treet Safety Razor Corp., Newark, N. J. 


T. M REC U.S: PAT OFF 


BLADES | 


FIT GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG F 


A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


valuable bonuses. 
SNAPPY SPORT STYLES 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


fit, Free Suit and Gift offer. 


JAY ROSE & CO., Dept. F-9, 330 So. Wells, Chicago 


FREE SUIT OFFER 


Make Big Money and get your 
own clothes Free and many other 


Exclusive line, fine all wool made-to- 
measure suits at sensational low prices. 
Easy_to Sell. No experience necessary. 
Big Profits. Send for Free Selling Out- 


ECZEMA 


Alto called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
ist, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
FREE T Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 
RIAL up—tTry a clean, mild, sooth- 
for ing test treatment, which 
their 30 years has given many eczema sufferers 
tuar, FIRST REAL NIGHT’S REST.”’ Satisfaction 
anteed. Write today—a postal will do. 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eczema Only 
Park Square, 


SEDALIA, MO. 


MAKE MORE MONEY 


: S. Government Position. Get our new plan 


one—no obligations. Write, 
Service, 225-B, St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 


for 
Seeurin, Age 18-50. 


Good Breeding Augments 


Livestock Income 


(Continued from page 8) 
recorded are subject to many quali- 
fications. But pedigrees are evidence 
of pure breeding, and the record on 
any outstanding animal, especially 
if close up to the individual under 
consideration, is of some value in 
judging the value of that individual. 
Thus, if in selecting dairy cattle for 
production or reproduction there 
were production records on all the 
dams back for several generations, 
these records added to the pedi- 
grees would be of great aid in 
selecting breeding animals for im- 
provement of the herd. And if 


records were available of the broth- 
ers and sisters, uncles, aunts, and 
cousins, it would aid very greatly in 


@ We'll have better stock when we have 
better stockmen. 


the selection. The records of the sires 
and dams in the pedigree are an aid 
in selecting a bull, but not enough. 
The more records of their other prog- 
eny available, the better one is able 
to judge the reproduction of the bull 
selected. 


Conformation and external char- 
acters are of value in selecting ani- 
mals for both production and repro- 
duction or breeding. Body form and 
udder or mammary development are 
a pretty reliable index of the value 
of a cow as a producer of milk, but 
the best measure of the ability of a 
cow to produce is, of course, to weigh 


and test the milk for fat for at least 
one full milking period. The same 
holds true of other, kinds of livestock. 
Whenever you see a great dairy cow, 
of whatever breed, purebred or 
grade, you see the accepted dairy con- 
formation. At the National Dairy 
Show of 1936, when the male classes 
of Brown Swiss were being shown, 
ringside remarks were heard to the 
effect that they looked more like beef 
cattle than dairy cattle, but when the 
aged cows came out later—shown 
last as usual instead of first as they 
should be—two of them were re- 
markable for their wedge shape, 
udder development, and extreme 
dairy type. 


One of the obstacles in the way of 
more improvement of the livestock 
of the country is the cost of good 
purebred sires. Measured by the cost 
of producing them and the increased 
value of their get when mated with 
a fair number of females, the cost of 
purebred sires is not too high, but 
when measured by the appreciation 
of the average farmer and his ability 
to pay, they cost too much money 
to be used as generally as their real 
value would justify. Then again, 
when a purebred sire has been bought 
and proved his value in his progeny, 
the prejudice against inbreeding has 
reduced the service he should have 
given. I am often asked, “Dare I 
breed my purebred bull or other sire 
to his daughters?” My answer al- 
ways is that if the daughters are bet- 
ter than their dams and neither sire 
nor daughters have serious defects, 
by all means continue the use of such 
a sire rather than risk breeding to 
an untried sire. 


But little progress will be made 
until we learn to take better care of 
our livestock and feed them better. 
And we will never feed them much 
better until we grow more feeds and 
better feeds. It is the duty of the 
owner of livestock to protect them 
from hardships and furnish them 
easy access to feed. He should do the 
rustling, not require his livestock to 
rustle for feed. 


Country Things I Love Most 


(September Prize Letter ) 
MUCH of my life has been spent 


sojourning in different localities 
in other states. Now, at the age of 
70, I find myself again ensconced 
here amid the scenic beauty of the 
foothills of the Shenandoahs, on the 
western slope of the historic Shenan- 
doah Valley—here on the old home 
place where I was born and where, 
in the morning of life, I lived, loved, 
and played. 


Time has wrought many changes 
since last we all—father and mother, 
brother and sisters—gathered round 
the old fireside here in our highland 
home at eventide when our day’s 
work was done. The cheerful fire 
that warmed and lit that well-re- 
membered scene has long been out; 
the shovel and tongs which hung in 
their appointed place are now a mem- 
ory, and the hands which used them 
most are dust. The cheerful cricket 
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which chirped its evening lay be- 
neath the old hearthstone—it too has 
gone, where all good crickets go. 


But the old family spring con- 
tinues to trickle from its subterra- 
nean source, the old snowball bush 
(or its offspring) is still on duty at 
the garden gate, and the Easter flow- 
ers, lone sentinels at the graves of the 
departed, still come forth at their ap- 
pointed time and shed their fra- 
grance in the sun-kissed air, mute 
reminders of the days that were. 
And now a new and younger gener- 
ation has come on the scene to keep 
green the graves of the departed and 
do their bit in the scheme of life, 
to cultivate the fields, terrace the 
hills, plant and prune trees and vines 
and enjoy the fruit thereof, looking 
forward to the time when they hope 
to meet again the loved and lost 
around our Father’s fireside at the 
end of life’s way. L. C. Cooper. 


The Greater 1937 
N. C. STATE FAIR 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
October, 12-16 


Will be under State Supervision 
and Management 
As a division of the 
N. C. Dept. of Agriculture 
In 
Cooperation With 
The 
N. C. State College 
N. C. Dept. of Education 
N. C. State Extension Service 
N. C. Home Demonstration 


Clubs 


FREE 


900,000 Free Tickets will! 
be given to N. C. School 
Children for 
Attendance School Day 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15 


To be distributed through 
School Superintendents 


LUCKY TEETER’S 
HELL DRIVERS 


® Auto Racing 

® Horse Racing 

® Fire Works 

® Free Acts 

e e 
Something of Interest For Every 
Member Of The Family 

EVERY DAY—EVERY NIGHT 


Write for Your FREE copy 
1937 PREMIUM LIST 


ADMISSION PRICES 
Adults 50c Children 25c¢ 


Block Tickets, 3 Admissions 
$1.00 
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T.W.WOOD & SONS 


WOOD'S 


Pedigree 
GRAINS 


Treated Without 
Cost 


YIELD 20% MORE 


All of Wood's seed oats, barley and a 


SEED WHEAT 


Certified Wood’s Forward Wheat 

Certified Leap’s Prolific Wheat 

Certified Redhart Wheat 

Certified V.P.I. No. 131 Wheat 

All other standard varieties of 
seed wheat. 


SEED OATS 


Wood’s Winter Turf 
Certified Lee Cold Proof 
Certified Coker 33-47 
Fulgrain Oats 


SEED RYE 


wheat are treated with our new, 
improved Ceresan treatment. This 
increases yield twenty per cent, 
makes taller, stronger growth of 
straw, with larger and more uni- 
form heads. Smut and other dis- 
eases are practically eliminated. 
Only from us can you get these 
certified strains. 


Write for quotations and ask to 
receive Wood's Crop Special. 


Contains timely suggestions, Bre 
quotes prices on seasonable Certified Abruzzi Rye - 
seeds. 


SEED BARLEY > 


Certified Beardless Barley 
Certified Bearded Barley 


CRIMSON CLOVER 
Imported and Tennessee Grown 
HAY AND PASTURE MIXTURES 


Wood’s Special Grass and Clover Mixtures 
Southern Vastare and Hay Mixtures 


SEEDS 


Richmond, Virginia 


Make Your Land Rich 


Raise Big Spring Feed Crops 
and get full benefit of the Government Soil Conservation 


‘* As surely as the sun shines’’ you can increase your yield per acre 
Program. and double your past average in a few years, by pac 4 Vetch, 
Austrian Peas, etc., with your Oats with the 


Cole 3 Row Grain Drill 


Cole’s One Horse Drills save % of the time required to break 
the land with one-horse plows, and sow broadcast or 
with the cestly two horse-drills. Just ene trip with 
the Cole to each cotton middle does the whele job. 


The Cole Open Furrow Drill is the best insuranee 
against winter freezing. Mr. W. R. 
Boyd of Mecklenburg Co., says, “I 
sowed 4 acres of Oats with my Cole 
Open Furrow Drill, and threshed 
out 84 bushels per acre, This was a 
very good yield after this unusual 
hard winter. Letters from other 
Good Farmers sent on request. 


Write for Free Circulars telling how to Save Laber, 
Enrich yeur Seil, and Increase your Yields. 


SAVE 25% to 40% ON FEED (ay 
“Jay Bee” Grinds Everything Grown 
Saves Money! 
Big Capacity! 
Low Power! 
Low Cost! 


WRITE 
QUICK! 


The FEED 
MASTER 


Every feeder can 
make highly nutritious, palatable feeds 
from home grown crops: grains—all 
roughages. “JAY BEE” all-steel hammer mill. 
Practically unbreakable. Swing hammers. Quick 
changing screens. Grinds fine, medium, coarse. 
Over 20,000 in use. Sizes—styles for very grinding 
requirement. Jay Bee Sales Co., Kansas City, M 


4. B. SEDBERRY, INC., Dept. 37, Franklin, N.Y. 


RACE- 


IN. New Im 
fer FRE! 


Enolosed, 
Self-Oiling, Roller Bearing 

le power for farm or factory. 

ses all fuels for sawing, etc. Best 
gine f Ly mone y to Own it— 
Cash or Terme—Catalog Free. 

WITTE ENGINE, WORKS 
2356 Oakiand Ave., SAS CITY, MO. 


‘Tenants and 


Landowners 


Talk Together 


N WHAT was perhaps the most 

unusual and most interesting part 
of the highly successful Farm and 
Home Week held at North Carolina 
State College August 2-6, landown- 
ers and tenants faced each other in 
frank discussion of their mutual 
problems. 

The landlords presented their case 
graphically. First they made a sharp 
distinction between good and bad 


tenants. They complained that many fi 


of the latter are shiftless, irresponsi- 
ble people who make no effort to 
improve their condition and are well 
satisfied to continue to eke out the 
meagerest sort of existence and die, 
leaving their families no means of 
support. The landlords pronounced 
this lack of ambition the basic weak- 
ness of the tenant class. Furthermore, 
they said, the average tenant even if 
given a farm would be incapable of 
managing it. 

However, the landlords were 
quick to admit that they thought 
that good tenants could be used to 


far better advantage than wage la- 
bor. Good tenants, they said, re- 


quired little supervision and took’a 


great interest in improving the soil 
as well as in growing profitable 
crops. Many had proved to be not 
only good farmers but excellent citi- 
zens as well. Such tenants, they con- 
ceded, would undoubtedly make 
good landowners. 


The discussion of the tenant prob- 
lem by the landlords had been cool 
and objective. It seemed that they 
bore no malice toward the tenant 
but had become convinced that ten- 
ants were hopelessly inferior and 
that their lot could not be improved. 


But when the tenants arose to state 
their case, they seemed to sense that 
theirs was a golden opportunity, that 
they were speaking not only for 
themselves but for thousands of their 
kind—gnarled, weather-beaten men 
who had struggled throughout their 
lives under an agricultural system 
which they felt had doomed them 
to poverty. These men spoke with 
the simple eloquence which springs 
from conviction as they told of bitter 


struggles which had availed them 
nothing. 

They spoke of the sadness which 
had filled their hearts as year after 
year they had been forced to move 
from farm to farm, of the sense of 
futility that went with the knowl 
edge that what they earned with the 
sweat of their brow must go to pay 
off old obligations, and most of all, 
they mourned the fact that after they 
were dead there would be no plot of 
ground to leave to their families. 


They told of their ambition to buy 
land and of the exorbitant interest 
rates which had always made its pur- 
chase impossible. They admitted that 
many tenants are not at present cap- 
able of managing a farm but claim- 
ed that with education and encour- 
agement most of them could be de- 
veloped into good farmers. One 
former tenant who had finally be- 
come a landowner with the aid of the 
Resettlement Administration 
that the fact that he was finally work- 
ing on his own land had more than 
doubled his enjoyment of life. Con- 
gressman Harold D. Cooley explain- 
ed the new national Tenant Aid Act, 
which, with the improvements yet to 
be made in it, will help many another 
tenant farmer win similar independ- 
ence and happiness. 


Believes Control Inequitable 


AM opposed to crop control be- 
cause it is inequitable and un- 
workable. The farmers who ruin- 


ed the prices of cotton and tobacco 


(speaking of South Georgia) were 


those who planted from 75 to 90 per 


cent of their cultivated land to these 


crops. These same farmers were the 


only ones benefited by the control 


plan. They got all the pie and the 


farmer who worked on the live-at- 
home plan got it in the neck. 


I have 200 acres of land, about 


125 acres of which is in cultivation. 
When I came here 15 years ago there 


was nothing but pine land with 


timber enough for building pur- 
poses. I built three dwelling houses 


—one six, one five, and one four 
rooms—barns, and packhouses. 

I borrowed $2,000 from the fed- 
eral land bank and have never miss- 


ed a payment. The hardest period 
was during crop control. I had never 
planted over 40 acres of cotton and 
from 1930 to 1933 had been plant- 
ing about 20 or 25 acres and about 
six or eight acres of tobacco. My 
cotton yield was around 400 pounds 
lint cotton per acre. The county 
agent and the committee gave me 
200 pounds lint per acre. The state 
average wouldn’t allow any more, 
they said. 

My motto is: Make plenty of hog: 
and-hominy for home use. Make 
some to sell and make your chickens 
buy your extra groceries. 


I will oppose crop control with 
every means at my command. | 
lieve public sentiment is at least 75 
per cent against it in this section. 

Ernest W. Cliftom 
Toombs County, Ga 
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~ 
CAVEMAN break! 
A Mountain din and she'd keep that nigger man vot a reak ° 
| pipe out in it the biggest part 
o’ the time. The flowers she raised 
. Not forts in the lif i 
He en was the talk o’ the whole county. 
“ “Colonel Farley bought her a li seldom attacked him! His teeth were kept strong and 
(Continued from page 19) healthy, as Nature intended, by exercise on the tough, 
a chewy foods of primitive man's diet. 
7 eyes to his n; all he said was ‘My uc cy oss trader and learnt her how We civilized moderns eat soft, refined foods that offer our 
God!” to ride. She had a blue velvet dress, teeth and gums not nearly 
“Mary hadn’t never seed a half a 2 yee ‘ek a tch, and a man’s 
dozen men in her life, I don’t reckin. = a“ — ivi d put that fancy 
If she had she wouldn’t never ’a’ gyar Pag — around with him 
married Rial. She jist stood thar and boy and girl 
looked at him like she was charmed. Se They done 
ihing tak vena. like that fer twenty-five year. 
anybody that had good sense would « 
looked fer. He'd been livin’ up HE died two weeks before him. 
thar shet off from all wimmenfolks, _, He had her buried in the corner 
and he was a young strong man, and © that churchyard, whar you see that 
the was a long ways the prettiest white cross. The whole country ; 
woman he’d ever laid eyes on. buryin’. They was a 
to’ talk about what the preacher 
; <p ‘ would say at her funeral. They had 
sont fer her like David in the Bible, 
es = decks! = ape Place fer twenty-five year, and ever’- DENTYNE HELPS KEEP TEETH and firm, teeth sound and whitel 
Wilk the to know what they'd | STRONGER, WHITER! We moderns LADEN WITH DELICIOUS FLAVOR! 
Bidce. Then she went right. plum find Dentyne a wonderful,natural aid Just taste Dentyne for yourself —that 
e never had no preacher thar. 
stayed Hie iat opened the to mouth health. Its specially firm fragrant pink rectangle is loaded with 
- 1 ever - consist invi i i 
nd a head of her ency invites more vigorous mellow, spicy flavor! And notice the 
hicks con to kavck- read the buryin service. Read it wing, teeth and gums flat package (an exclusive Dentyne 
after le under can’t love like that. loud enough fer ever’body to hear it, i Sere, feature) —made 
suid and his voice was a heap stiddier It works in Nature's to park so neatly 
se of “DIAL never raised no trouble than mine is fight now. The nigger own way to help you and handily i 
h woman a-cryin’ and a-snubbin’ piled 
. He done the quarest 5, keep your mouth k 
h the ever I hyerd tell of. He jist walked er grave with them giant-o’-battle health i ee 
D pay over to the big house and axed Colo- roses that growed in the yard and a = 
of all, nel Dave what he’d give fer a quit- rie — of. Twe weeks later oe 
they claim deed to Mary. I never did know bi Teste MOUTH HEALTHY 
lot of fer shore how the trade was worked, ae ee ; im beside her. 
Se but Colonel Farley deeded Rial Jack- Who heired the property?” ask- 
o buy son that big farm down the river ed Lyin’ Bill, always practical. DELICIOUS 
terest whar his grandson is a-livin’ right “Them niggers was to live out their CHEWING 
$ pur- now. The very same day he moved lives thar, and then it went to some GUM 
d that - the day Mary come over to this © “ folks down the country. They 
t cap- place fer good, and she never went US¢ it fer a summer home till one 
-laim- off the Colonel’s dirt till she died. o’ Rial Jackson’s boys bought it,” WwW E D O N ' 
It looked 1 Aunt N —oo | 
1cour- “It looked like she tuck jist as /*UNt Nancy told him. 
| re: vt as she’d ’a’ tuck a-goin’ to a went when they died?” Lyin’ Bill 
y be- quiltin’ ever’ day. He learnt her to asked as he started to drive away Don’t fool yourself! If you’ i 
you’re not on a power line get the truth arm radio 
of the ~ and write and she tuck up tie from the old camp site. He turned before you buy. We want you to know the tooth “ant 9 say she spor r 

said ancy manners. She dressed like a t© look at the tall spire of the little Most leading manufacturers, ourselves included, today offer to the home with- 
work: queen. She’d walk u p and down church. out electric power only two types of radio sets—the kind that uses dry batteries 
than tier kind thet doesn’t. We make both — but we recommend only one. 

, attery radio” it isn’t t igi —it’ 
sitk shawl throwed around don’t reckin it differed much to them the upkeep. Therefore, we don’t recommend even 

Act, er s oulder with the fringe a-drag- whar they went, so long as they went With the Zenith 6 volt Farm Radio 
yet to gin’ the ground. She loved the gyar- together.” me Ca you 
nother “NO DRY BATTERIES AT ALLI 
d FREPOWER And there’s none of this sending out 
>pend- your storage batteries for charging, CHILDREN— 

ure an ur ey rices _ So, once you get all the facts, we be- 
d P No more buying dry want to own 
e 6 volt Zeni ‘arm Radio. It has bod: 
and I rospects out to recharge. when you Wincharger and an | 
ina: aut i 
| ard overpro- that are costly to both producer and WANT! The Wincharger keeps 
n an rought about by excessive consumer. 
So compare before you buy! Don’t 
plant- | Beating. be 2 concerted movement It is also generally recognized that Ss word. Go out and tale ‘Zeniths 
about .. o stabilize the volume of pro- the views of the trade with respect to are already running at 50c a year power | 
My ane consequently the in- the effectiveness of the farm program 
sounds t € producer. The agricul- in maintaining production at requir- 
county ed program, develop- ed levels during the years just ahead —and COMPARE! That's all we 
e state Jomestic otment Act, seeks a tant, too. Not only does Zenith gi , 
more, agi ) n some degree but Purchases of tobacco are generally WINCH ARGE BUT—with the new “‘Two-Way”’ Zenith 
a send embodies fundamental held for several years and the pros- DON'T HAVE TO BUY A NEW 
hog: es of soil conservation, ero- pect of a large crop a year hence at ates ¢ 
Make aed soil building that lower prices would probably tend to $1 7 50 “City. Set? — 
rickens remain a part of any farm depress prices for the present crop. 
Program that be d 3 when bought with i i 
hat_ may eveloped. This is because no buyer is willing to Zenith Radio. migh 
{with é ‘weld some who have studied pay more for tobacco now than a fig- neneut already EUROPE, 
| be- vol rye carefully have become ure at which it might be bought po SOUTH AMERICA 
ced that a program could be later. That is why tob 
nage el at at is why tobacco growers teed 
“veloped within constitutional lim- i i i isi a year ahead—es ney t 
on its utional lim- are interested in getting decisions a year ahead—as or your money 

that would do more th h usual! on all short wave 
re than the pres- with respect to next year, includin Zeniths. 
Clifton, program to elimi ; 8 ~ LONG DISTANCE+ 

Ga gram to eliminate the wide possible legislative changes, as early 

ty, G@ ‘tuations in supplies and prices as possible io 
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THAT 6% INCREASE 
on WHEAT and BARLLY 


“—and I'm going 
after it by treating 
my seed with New 
Improved CERESAN’’ 


Use this dust treatment on seed fo 
reduce disease, step-up your yield, 
increase profit] Experiment Station 
tesis by mostimportant grain states 
prove its power against seedling 
blight, stinking smut of wheat, 
covered and black loose smuts and 
stripe of barley. Average yield 
increase in tests, 6%! Write for free 
Cereal Pamphlet. Bayer-Semesan 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 


SEED DISINFECTANTS 


Treat SEED NOW- PLaNnT WHEN Youre READY 


OHIO CUTTERS LEAD 
TO GREATER PROFITS 


You can have confidence in the lon 
life, speed, and economy of OHI 
Cutters—made in all sizes . . . hand 
cutters to trench silo types. Manu- 
facturer of fine equipment for 82 
years. Write for free folder... 
“A Practical Way to Save TIME, 
POWER, and MONEY.” 


THE SILVER MFG.CO. 
707 S. Ellsworth St. Salem, Ohio 


secrets 
never before printed! 
Will help you raise thy, 
deep-bodied calves, avoid 


Qnside 
on CALF FEEDINE 


is safer, more economical. 
It’s free! Write today to 
CARNATION COMPANY, 


You too, can make sure profits operating a Farquhar Saw- 
mill. . . . Farquhar mills are strong, rugged and lively. 
siaite ir accuracy brings highest market prices for 
lumber. BOILERS—STEAM RIGS—ENGINES. 

A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited, Box 619, York, Pa. 


Good Luck to Dx. Cobh 


HE best wishes of all Progressive 

Farmer readers go out to Dr. 
Cully A. Cobb, who has just severed 
his connection with the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
(and also terminated a “leave of ab- 
sence” relationship with our editorial 
staff given him in 1933) in order 
to become the active head of the Ru- 
ralist Press in Atlanta, one of the 
largest printing establishments in 
the Southern States. After many 
years in agricultural work and agri- 
cultural journalism, in none of which 
are financial returns outstanding, he 
is entitled to devote his talents for 
awhile to large scale business opera- 
tions which should reward him ade- 
quately. 


Dr. Cobb should not only have the 
good wishes of Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist subscribers 
whom he served so faithfully, but all 
Southern farmers owe him a debt of 
gratitude. In the dark and terrible 
summer of 1933 he recognized that 
with a tremendous cotton carry-over 
and a big 1933 acreage, prices could 
not be raised properly unless the gov- 
ernment did something record-break- 
ing and revolutionary. He also knew 
too that legions of cotton growers 
were in such financial straits as to 


desperately need some form of gov- 
ernment payment in order to make 
buckle and tongue meet. The 1933 
plow-up campaign for which Cobb 
largely deserves the credit (1) boost- 
ed cotton prices by cutting down 
price-ruining surpluses and also (2) 
brought financial relief to a desper- 
ate people by the accompanying cash 
payments. 


Clemson College fittingly recog- 
nized Cully Cobb’s services to South- 
ern agriculture by making him a 
“Doctor of Science.” We join a 
legion of Progressive Farmer read- 
ers in wishing him and his gifted 
wife the happiness and _ prosperity 
they deserve. 


Grading Helps the Grower 


By CHARLES E. GAGE 
Tobacco Section, U.S.D.A. 


HE first concrete steps looking to 

improvement in the auction sales 
system were taken in 1927 and 1928. 
Without any specific legislation or 
appropriation to support the work, 
experiments were made in applying 
tentative standard grades for tobacco 
to the auction sales method at Lynch- 
burg, Va. This was done with the 
cooperation and financial assistance 
of the Virginia Division of Markets. 
Thereafter, funds having been pro- 
vided by Congress, this experimental 
work was extended, culminating 
finally in the designation of 23 auc- 
tion markets for mandatory inspec- 
tion of tobacco under the provisions 
of the Tobacco Inspection Act, ap- 
proved August 23, 1935. 

Despite the fact that warehouse- 
men on certain markets halted the 
work by obtaining injunctions and 
in spite of short crops and conse- 
quently smaller marketings, 146,- 
113,980 pounds of tobacco was grad- 
ed on designated markets under the 
terms of this act. This does not take 
into account other inspections not on 
designated markets, which raised 
the total for the marketing year 
1936-37 to 152,607,344 pounds. In 
connection with this inspection serv- 
ice it is interesting to note that 167,- 
240 copies of daily, weekly, and sup- 
plementary -price reports were mime- 
ographed during the year, the pri- 
mary object being to supply them to 
farmers when they had their tobacco 
on auction floors for sale. 

The tobacco inspection service and 
the market news service are still in 


their infancy when compared with 
the vast quantity of tobacco sold an- 
nually at auction and with oppor- 
tunities for future expansion. That 
they will expand and place these 
modern facilities in the hands of 
more and more tobacco growers as 
time goes on cannot be doubted. 
More and more farmers are learning 
of the benefit to be derived from 
these modern facilities and are call- 
ing upon the Department of Agri- 
culture to make them available on 
their own particular markets. 

More and more warehousemen, it 
may be said also, are perceiving the 
practical application of inspection 
and price-reporting work to the oper- 
ation of auction markets. As a con- 
crete example, the warehousemen at 
Wendell, N.C., recently took the lead 
in applying to the Department of 
Agriculture for a referendum to be 
held on that market. 

Nor is the Department’s interest in 
promoting the welfare of the grow- 
ers confined to the services mention- 
ed. It has also organized a campaign 
to demonstrate to growers improved 
methods of sorting tobacco and pre- 
paring it for market. As this is writ- 
ten, tobacco inspectors scattered over 
many counties in the flue-cured belt 
are holding meetings with growers 
to show them how they may avoid 
losses which occur when they send 
poorly sorted tobacco to market. Dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, more than 
36,000 growers were reached indi- 
rectly through agriculture teachers 
who attended these meetings. 


GROW BETTER LEGUMES 


. eed 
or for soil-building, 
legumes produce greater tonnage 
when inoculated with NITRAGIN. Vetch, 
lespedeza, soybeans, Austrian peas, and 
other legumes often yield a third to a half 
more. It’s the oldest commercial inoculant, 
proved by farmers for 37 years, improved 
by 37 years of research. 

LOWEST PRICES IN NITRAGIN HisToORY 
Insist on genuine NITRAGIN; at new 
low prices it costs only a few cents per 
\ acre. Write today for this free book on 
permanent profits from legumes. 


Inc., 3723 N. Boot! 


Sure, ABSORBINE 
fixed that 
nflamed tendon! 


Horses can’t thank you—but by keep- 
ing age on working they'll prove how 
quickly Absorbine relieves pain, eases 
sore, stiff, bruised muscles, does away 
with lameness from sprains, strains, 
swollen ankles, knees and inflamed ten- 
dons. Never blisters or removes hair. 
A little does a lot. $2.50 at all arveges 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


FENCING COSTS SLASHEL 
ove wine ELECT ENCER 
Amazing new “SUPER - ACTIVATOR” principle 
Cuts FENCING Costs to Less Than $10.00 Per MILE 
its—drive stakes every two or three rods; 


No no 
to — single strand of used barbed wire. Six wolf 
rent from dry 


many months. 
Fences put up in a 


nary fencing. fA 


SENT ON 02%. TRIAL 


Convince yourself by ng it on your own farm. See 
huge saving in money, time and work. Sold on pi 
money back guarantee. A le postcard brings full details 


USER - AGENTS - DEALERS WANTED 
{SPARE TIME OR FULL. Sensationgd low price 


makes 

it a big seller. Proven by use on thogsands of — 

Tremendous demand. Be firstin your 
PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO., Established 198 

32-L 2609 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 


CATARRH or SINUS 


irritation Due to Nasal Congestion 


CHART FREE! 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine relieves phle; 

filled throat, stuffed up nose, catarrhal 

breath, hawking, and Sinus headaches caused 
y nasal congestion. Relief or Your Money 

Back. At all Druggist’s. Send Post 

Free Treatment Chart. 65 years in bu 

F.3. CHENEY & CO., 99, TOLEDO, 


WRIST WA | 
For Boys - Girls - Men - Women 
y/ gi V EN for selling 16 boxes ROSEBUD 


A alve at 20 each, Order new catalog 
and &® salve on trial. Send No Money. 
ROSEBUD PERFUME €8, Bx 42, WoonsBOR#, MARTLANG. 


SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that 
have a surplus of is just what some 
body else wants. Turn your surp* 
into cash by offering it for sale ™ 
the 


you 
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e > 
Pickin Ss 
NONE PERFECT 
Rex—I suppose you think I am a perfect 
idiot. 
Roberta—Oh, none of us are perfect. 


CALL OF THE WILD 

From Los Angeles Examiner:— 

“STENOGRAPHER WANTED, young, 
attractive, experienced, part-tame. WEst 
4280.” 

OUCH! 

From West Seattle (Wash.) News:— 

“William R. Logan departed on a three 
weeks’ business trip to the East Wednes- 
day. He was accompanied by his bitter 
half as far as Chicago.” 


GRANDFATHER IS IRKED 
From Melvin (Calif.) Tribune:— 
“NOTICE—Minnie Polk having left my 
bed and beard I will no longer be responsi- 
ble for anything she says, does, or buys. 
(signed) AARON G. POLK.” 


GOOD MANNERS 


Aunt: You should always get up from 
the table hungry. 

Nephew: I do better than that; I al- 
ways leave the table empty. 


A THOUGHT FOR JULY 4 

“What’s it mean, Pa, where it says in the 
Declaration of Independence that all men 
are created free an’ equal? 

“Well, the fellers ’t wrote that meant 
that all men was born free, an’ had a right 
toa say-so about what’s goin’ on around ’em 
—but o’ course lots of ’em gits married 
sooner ’r later. 

KP: 

The colored soldier had been peeling po- 
tatoes until his hands ached. Turning to a 
fellow K. P. he said: “What dat sergeant 
mean when he calls us K. P.?” 

“Ah dunno,” replied his co-worker, “but 
from de look on his face Ah think he meant 
‘Keep Peeling.’ ” 


RELIABLE 


“Mose, you lazy rascal, do you think it 
tight to leave your wife at the washtub 
while you spend your time fishing?” 

“Oh, yassuh, mah wife doan need no 
watchin’. She wuk jest as hard as if’n I 
wuz dere.” 


THINK FIRST 

A big business man went to a fashionable 
photographer to have his picture taken. 
When he saw the prints, he sputtered with 
rage. “Call that a photograph?” he cried. 
“Why, I look like a blooming monkey!” 

“Quite!” answered the photographer. 
“But you should have thought of that be- 
fore you came here.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1987, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


Pahson staht he sarmon slambastin’ dem 
Whut’s late fuh chu’ch—but dat ain’ do 
MO good ca’se dey ain’ dar to heah ’im, 
nny-how! 


Kun'l Bob read in a book whar one 
outen ev'y twenty folks is crazy—mah ole 
9man say one outen us two!! 


eel Bob say man de onlies’ animal 
a laugh — whut do he think a mule 
In w'en de fahm bell ring? 


I don’ feel ole but mah crap come 


oughiy nigh layin me by dis eah!! 
y 


. HE ability of the engine in the 
__ENGINE ECONOMY 
EPENDS ON SPARK PL ed 


best in productive work hours de- 
pends in large measure on its effi- 
ciency. That efficiency, to a large 
extent, depends on spark plugs. 
Therefore, to secure the utmost effi- 
ciency as well as economy be sure 
that the spark plugs are functioning 
fullyandwithcompleteeffectiveness. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


CHAMPIONS 


To make doubly sure, install Cham- 
pions. They will revitalize the en- 
gine. They have an unequaled 
and world-wide record for making 
every engine oa better performing 
engine. For lightened tasks, shorter 
hours, more efficient work and 
more productive farming, you can 
depend on Champion Spark Plugs. 


CHECK AND CLEAN 


FREE HELPS 


From This Month’s Advertisers 


Page 
Aermotor’s information on windmills ... 51 
Akron Lamp’s iron information............ 39 
Folder, Akron Lamp & Mfg. Co. ......... . 45 
Book, American Frog Canning Co......... 18 
Catalog, American Memorial Co. ........... 41 
Literature, Ayrshire Breeders’ Ass’n...... 52 
Jim Brown's catalog on Roof Saver..... 18 
Belsaw’s catalog on sawmills, etc........... 54 
Beery’s book on training horses ............. 17 
Bayer-Semesan’s Cereal Pamphlet ......... 50 
Carnation’s book on feeding calves........ 50 4 — 

an pol qa ere 48 Just as the IMPROVED AERMOTOR is outstanding in Merida, Mexico, 
Coyne Electrical School’s information.... 18 where the “forest” of them above is shown, so is this modern windmill 
Salter, Cae & outstandingly popular with farmers and stockmen everywhere. 

Catalog, Chicago Mail Order Co............. 39 An extra light-running wheel that starts in the slightest breeze, plus the 


smoothest running motor, give you all the water you will ever want. Auto- 
Oiling, and Perfect Safety in all winds assure you the real 
trouble-free service for which you have always been looking. 
Equally as popular are Aermotor Electric Water Systems. 
These modern outfits present many exclusive features that no 
other unit, whatever its price, can surpass. 
| Write for details and name of your nearest Aermotor dealer, 
A free sample of Feen-A-Mint................ 44 


Firestone’s Farm Tire catalog ................. 4 A i= RMOTO R CO. 


General Electric’s information on radios 45 BRANCHES: DALLAS - DES MOINES 


John Deere’s information on disk tillers.. 53 
John Deere’s folders on tractors ........... 46 
Edwards Mfg. Co.’s roofing catalog...... $7 
Employment information— 
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Fairbanks, Morse’s book on 


Grape-Nuts Flakes’ catalog on free ; is KANSAS CITY - MINNEAPOLIS - OAKLAND 

Herrick-Merryman’s information on 

Kitselman Bros.’ fence catalog................ 52 W. ag 

Catalog, Kalamazoo Stove Co................. 36 L O ER 

Lehon’s samples of 37 

F. E, Myers’ Water System Booklet...... 44 FEED COSTS: 


Nitragin’s book on profits from legumes 50 
Booklet, Nashville Auto College.............. 42 
Ohio Cultivator’s catalog on grain drills 28 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader’s literature 48 
Oliver's information on tractors, drill, etc. 23 


Booklet, One-Wire Fence Co.............. . 44 FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Pepperell’s samples of yarns .. ......... 

Philco’s folder on radios and credit check 13 

Parker-McCrory’s fence information...... 50 HAMMER MILL 

Raleigh Fence’s Roofing Book ............... 40 

RCA Victor's catalog on radios 43 

Silver’s folder on cutters for feed ......... 50 

Catalog, Stark Bros. Nurseries................ 53 

Dr. Salsbury’s booklet “How to raise No implement pays bigger returns than 
strong healthy. chicks’’..........s:.c.:c...00 52 a Fairbanks-Morse Hammer Mill. It 

Catalog, Southern Art Stone Co............ 40 grinds all foods, gives them up to 25% 

Catalog, Square Deal Mail Order House 44 more food value. And there is prac- oo EO 

Stillman's booklet on freckles ................. 38 | tically no waste in feeding ground crops. Town... 

Sentinel’s information on radios and F-M mills have alloy steel hammers 
41 guaranteed 2 years. All parts made of 

A, J. Tower’s catalog on slickers............ 47 the best grade of steel for their purpose. 

Catalog, U. S. Marble & Granite Co....... 33 Fairbanks-Morse mills last and last. 

R. M. Wade's catalog on drag saw........ 52 __ Free book gives short course in feed- 

Catalog, Witte Engine Works ................. 48 ing, describes new models. Coupon 


T. W. Wood & Son's Crop Special........ 48 | _ brings it. 
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Feeding 100 Birds 
10,000 WORMS 


“Split: Action’ Ga sule does 
the work of 2 Ordinary 
Worm Treatments..... 


Worms 
your birds 


1 


eat first and won’t let o@ 

have what's left. In- 
stead, worm bites so thicken the 
intestinal walls, feed can't get 
through to nourish the body or to 
make eggs. 

Treat your flock with the revolutionary 
Pratts ‘‘Split-Action’’ Capsules that do the 
work of two ordinary worm treatments. 

Large round, tape and pin worms do the 
most damage. It takes two different drugs 
to effectively treat them. But, ... beware 
of ordinary combination worm capsules 
or powders. Authorities warn these two 
drugs, when given together, interfere with 
each other. Satisfactory results are im- 
possible. 

Pratts “‘Split-Action’’ Capsules end this 
difficulty. They release two different worm 
treatments hours apart. One drug is re- 
leased instantly. he second drug, pre- 
pared by the exclusive process, is released 
into the fowls’ intestines, hours later. 
There is no interference and less shock 
to the birds. Each drug must act separately. 

Demand ‘‘Split-Action’’ Capsules from 
your dealer today or use coupon to order y 


direct. 
a 


Check size and quantity desired, include check 
or money order, and mail to 


Pratt Food Co., Dept. 481, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
No. of Birds over 3 lbs. Birds 3 lbs. and under 
Capsules Use Adult Size Use Chick and Pullet Size 


50. 
100, 
500. 

1000, 


PRAT 
N-K CAPSULES 


Fall Guernsey Sales 


300 Quality Guernseys at Auction 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1ith — Douglaston 
Manor, Pulaski, New York — 41 Cows and 
Heifers—26 Imported, 15 Homebred. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 4th—Fifth Annual Hilltop- 
Rockingham Sale, Hilltop Farm, Suffield, Conn. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7th—Fifth Annual Vir- 
ginia Guernsey Breeders Association Sale— 
Virginia State Fair Grounds, Richmond, Va. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15th, 7:15 P.M. — Golden 
Guernsey Classic, after the Guernsey Judging 
at the National Dairy Show, Columbus, Ohio. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 25th — Louis Merryman’s 
28th Semi-Annual Guernsey Sale, Maryland 
State Fair Grounds, Timonium, Maryland. 
For Infurmation Write 
HERRICK MERRYMAN SALES COMPANY, 
Sparks, Maryland. 


DIESELECTRIC PLANTS 


FOR ECONOMY PLUS _ Easy Segnent 
WITH NEW SAFETY 


Make your own electric 
light and power the 
“Diesel Way’? with WITTE 
Dieselectric Plants, 1600, 3000 ; 
or 6000 watts, for Less Than ga 
ONE CENT per KIL- e 
OWATT on cheap non- 
explosive fuel. 110 volt 
A.C. or D.C. for direct 
32 volt for bat- 
Charging 
costs lowered Easily 
installed in small space. Watts = 


Use a Diesel for Power and Economy. 
5356 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


900 AYRSHIRE BULLS 90 
FOR SALE 

JUST THE BREED FOR THE SOUTH. 
Good Individuals — Out of Big Milkers— 
With 4% Test and Udders that wear. Write 
for Lists of Breeders and Literature. 
AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
25 Center St., Brandon, Vermont. 


Early Pall 
Handling 


of Layers 


By FRANK E. MITCHELL 


Head, Poultry Department, 
Georgia College of Agriculture 


HIS is the month 

in which we 
consider seriously 
bringing the pullets 
into full lay. Good 
management prac- 
tices should look 
toward getting 
most of them into lay during this 
month. It is best not to force the 
pullets through the summer months 
so we wait until September before 
switching them to a laying mash. 

The fall months just ahead of us 
are those in which we should expect 
our greatest profit. This is because 
egg prices are higher in fall than at 
any other season. A good crop of 
well-developed pullets properly man- 
aged should pay this fall. 


Housing plays an important part in 
good poultry management. Houses 
to be used by the pullets should be 
in good repair. This includes going 
over the roofs thoroughly to check 
leaks and cleaning the house and all 
equipment. 

Do not overcrowd the pullets and 
by all means when you move them 
into the house see that they roost 
properly. Overcrowding and im- 
proper roosting frequently bring on 
colds, and the poultryman will have 
trouble instead of good prospects for 
a profitable fall and winter produc- 
tion. If pullets are to be confined to 
the laying house provide at least 
three square feet of floor space for 
each pullet of the Leghorn breed. 
Heavy breeds require more space. 


Plenty of Water 


In addition to mash hopper space 
we should provide the layers with 
fresh drinking water all during the 
day. It is a good practice to water 
the hens at least twice a day. Usual- 
ly 100 hens will consume three to 
five gallons of water daily. Most 
poultrymen who carry the water to 
the houses provide one three-gallon 
bucket for each 50 layers. Buckets 
should be rinsed daily to prevent for- 
mation of scum. If automatic foun- 
tains are used they should be cleaned 
every day too. In feeding mash 
to the birds it is best to use open 
hoppers; two inches of space will be 
needed for each hen. A hopper four 
feet long is large enough for 50 hens, 
feeding from both sides. 


Pullets will consume all the grain 
they can hold without injury to pro- 
duction; liberal feeding should be 
practiced. If they are light in weight 
continue to feed them all the grain 
they will eat and also all the mash 
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Housing plays an important part. See that 
. poultry houses are in good repair. 


they want; we can increase body 
weight in pullets giving them 
more mash. 


If you intend to use artificial lights 
with the layers it would probably be 
better to wait until October to start 
using them. Pullets that have been 
in lay through the summer can be 
placed under lights about the middle 
of September to advantage; however, 
if they have not come into lay before 
September little is to be gained by 
using the lights before October. 


Plant Grazing Crops Now 


This is the month to make our 
plantings of green crops for early 
fall feeding. If cereal grains are to 
be planted in the runs they should 
be put in around October 1. For suc- 
cessful production of- green crops to 
be grazed plant two or three times 
as much seed as you would if you 
planned to harvest the crop. 


Teach your pullets regular habits; 
this means you should have a regu- 
lar program in attending to them. If 
they know you are going to feed 
them a wet mash at noon they will 
expect it and be at the door promptly 
to meet you. 

The poultry press has given a great 
deal of attention to fall and winter 
hatching of chicks for production of 
pullets; the commercial poultryman 
can consider this system where he 
has a high replacement of laying 
stock. The main advantages of fall 
and winter hatching are that (1) it 
permits culling and replacement so 
that the flock can be kept to full ca- 
pacity, (2) better production can be 
obtained on a year-round basis, and 
(3) fall and winter hatching utilizes 
brooding equipment and enables the 
poultryman to get by with fewer 
brooding facilities. 

Some of the disadvantages of fall 
hatching are that (1) the pullets 
will usually lay smaller eggs than 
pullets hatched in spring, (2) winter 
hatching produces pullets which 


come into lay mostly in early sum- 


mer and partially molt in fall, and 
(3) fall-hatched chicks which are 
sold for meat will bring a lower 
price than winter- or spring-hatched 
chicks. 


For a farm flock it is doubtful if 
fall and winter hatching should be 
practiced. A good number of choice 
pullets raised each year should be 
enough to keep the flock supplied 
with good layers. 


V() | don’t have to catch every 


bird and push something or other down 
its neck to expel round worms, 


the single-dose flock treatment way 
—with Dr. HEss POULTRY Worm 
PowDeEr. Active ingredient is nicotine, 


B | Ik eat Worm Powder 


right in their feed because it is tasteless 
and odorless. Doesn’t interfere with egg 
production. Costs only 1% to 1 cent per 
bird, depending on the size of the flock, 


| Z insist on individual treatment, 


you can give Poultry Worm Powder that 
way. It is pressed into tablet form for 
those who prefer individual treatment, 
But we ask you to try Dr. Hess Poultry 
Worm Powder, the flock treatment. 
Get enough to treat all your birds from 
your Dr. Hess dealer. 


DR.SALSBURY’S 


FOR CHICKENS AND TURHEYS! 


OUND 

Both ROUN 
WORMS and TAPE | 
WORMS cretrasons 


New in formula, 
new in action, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Rota 
Caps are your best 
bet for satisfactory 
worming of poultry 

at's because Rota 
Caps are the only 
worm caps contain- 
ing ROTAMINE— 


Contains 
Tha 


the new chemical compound of active 


worm-removing drugs! It is this new 
compound that gives Rota Caps their effec 
tive triple action: (1) they get large 
round worms; (2)actually remove large 
tape worms (Tetragona), heads and 
as well as many other species; (3) create 
a mild, non-irritating laxative action! 
Though Rota Caps are hard on worms, 
they’re easy on the birds! Get some today 
from your local Dr. Salsbury dealer. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Personally directed by Dr. J. 
Veterinarian; specialist in poultry health. 


725 Water Street Charles City, lowe 


Or. Salsbury 

TRY HEALTH 

SEE YOUR DEALER WHO station 
ADVERTISES THIS EMBLEM: 


M 
Heavier, thicker, tougher galve 
Ww Finer, longer-lasting Cop pe 


Steel. Lo 
WE PAY 
heights Farm, 
h Fence; Steel Posts, Gat 
Booting: 
Muncie, 


Santos Coffee, 12c 4-oz. Vanilla, 8%4¢; 
; 100 Sticks Chewing Gum, 1 
box, other bargains. 
Experiénce unnecessary. 

CARNATION COMPANY,  PR-2, St. 
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FULL POWER 
1000+» HOUR! 


The “EVEREADY AIR-CELL” 

radio “A” batteryis guar- 
anteed in writing to give you 
1000 hours of reception 
without recharging,gives 
LEVEL POWER 
throughout its 
service life. 


That 
means the 
“Eveready Air-Cell” 
radio battery willnever 
burn out a tube or fade 
before it has delivered 
urs. 


ASK YOUR 


“EVEREADY” 


DEALER 


Read Our Advertising Columns 


for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. Youll 
save money by it. 


Imade°128.54 in 


just a week of 


my spare time 


J. T. Fulk, Indiana real estate man, 

SELLS STARK. TREES in his SPARE 
ME. In just one week spare time re- 

cently, he sold enough to EARN 

$128.54 IN A WEEK. He often 

makes $50.00 or more a week just in 
spare hours in this— 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 


& EXTRA 
CASH “EXTRA WEEKLY 
Our NEW PLAN for salesmen will help YOU 
turn your idle spare time into good money 
QUICK! You need no money or selling ex- 
tience. You invest nothing. Our FREE 
ELLING OUTFIT — and NEW Sales-Com- 
Pelling-Plans will enable you to make goo 
Money selling right from the start. Write im- 
Mediate! the geteils of cet 
or salesmen and FREE 
ING OUTFIT. 


Inet interested in selling, BUY STARK 
TREES —wwrite quick for New Demonstra- 
tion Price Offer and FREE Catalog. Ad- 


18d me QUICK details of your NEW PLAN 


dress Box S. W. 242, 


Send Coupon TODAY 


STARK NURSERIES, 
S. W. 242, Louisiana, Mo. 


P. F. 9-37 


for Salesmen. Showing me how to 


e good 
Money in spare time AT ONCE. 


I See by the Ads 


I SEE by the 

ads in this pa- 
per where it 
must be time for 
school kids to be 
huntin’ up their 
books and get- 
tin’ off to school 
again. And it 
looks like mar- 
bles will be a 
right popular 
game again. But the thing that gets 
me is that the thing that’s good to 
wash the kids’ clothes with is also 
good to wash jelly glasses and for 
that matter drinkin’ glasses too. That 
kind of washin’ powder must be 
good for a lot of things. And then I 
see they also got what I reckon is a 
powder to help a fellow get engine 
grease or wagon grease off his hands. 
If Marthy sees that ad I'll sure have 
to be gettin’ some. 


I reckon you all wondered if Mrs. 
Amy Cash would see my piece in the 
paper last time so she could get the 
prize. She seen it and wrote right 
in and I got a letter from the editor 
sayin’ he has done sent her a check. 
Sister Cash, I’m proud you are still 
readin’ my pieces in this paper. And 
I want to say you sure wrote Mrs. B. 
S. a sensible letter about what to do. 
Maybe you would like to know what 
some of the others wrote. Here’s a 
part of what Mrs. Schubeck in Texas 
wrote:— 


BILL CASPER 


Dear Mr. Casper: 

It would be a shame for a nice widow 
of 45 to live the rest of her life alone when 
she has a chance to marry a good business 
man. She ought to marry him, by all 
means. “It is not good for man to live 
alone” applies also to woman. 

Besides, the business man needs a home 
and a good wife to take care of it, so she 
would be doing him an injustice to turn 
him down. 

But nowadays that doesn’t mean that 
they have to live right in a city. They can 
buy a nice suburban place, and if they 
haven't enough money they can pay it out 
like rent. 

Mrs. B. S. can have as much land as she 
can take care of and will also have the con- 
venience of a city market for her chickens, 
eggs, cream, and vegetables. 

MRS. E. L. SCHUBECK, 
Jackson County, Tex. 


Mrs. Schubeck, I can see you are a 


very practical minded woman. I'd 
be willin’ to bet a blind calf you’ve 
got business sence. I noticed a lot 
of folks seemed to look at this thing 
the same way you did. But Mrs. 
Pedersen from Mississippi don’t see 
it like you do. Here’s a part of what 
she wrote to Mrs. B. S.:— 

As to marrying your city man—please 
don’t! It is so evident from your letter 
that you lack the essential quality—love— 
for a successful and happy marriage, since 
you are undecided which you shall choose 
—a husband or farming. You would be 
doing both yourself and him a grave in- 
justice, for marriage needs a great and 
abiding love to make it worth while. 
Should you marry him and prevail upon 
him to move to a farm he would undoubt- 
edly be as unhappy away from his. beloved 
business as you are away from the farm. 


The further you get into this 
thing the more interesting it gets. 
For instance, here is Mrs. Corbin’s 
letter. I believe you’d like to read 
the whole letter. It ain’t very long:— 
Dear Mrs. B. S:: : 

If one husband and forty-five year 
haven’t cured you of your longing for a 
farm I don’t think I’d risk another man 
doing it. If you have wanted a farm and 
farm things all your life it must be that 
you put this desire first in your ambitions. 
This is not the basis for married happiness. 
Every husband wants to be the most im- 
portant thing in his wife’s life. It seems 
to me that your desire for possession of 
your farm would be a barrier between you 
and your husband that he would rightly re- 
sent. I’d advise you to give the farm a try- 
out; at least it would get it out of your sys- 
tem, and maybe at a later date you and 
the man could make a go of it with a clear 
and free mind. MRS. J. F. CORBIN, 

Buncombe County, N.C. 

For a woman, Mrs. Corbin, you 
sure do speak your mind and I no- 
tice you don’t mince no words. You 
say what you got to say and quit. I 
wish I could get Marthy to do that— 
that is, if she didn’t have quite so 
much to say. 


Well, I would love to put in some- 
thing from all the prize winnin’ let- 
ters but the editor of this paper will 
be writin’ me and sayin’ he can’t find 
room for it all. I hope you all have 
enjoyed this thing and the ads in 
this paper. Don’t forget to look at 
every last one of them. You might 
find out just what you want to know. 


Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


Answered in This Issue 


RE the external characters and 
conformation of a cow a sure 
sign of her ability to transmit these 
qualities to her offspring? See page 8. 
2. What danger exists in postpon- 
ing the enactment of a national con- 
trol program till the next session of 
Congress? See page 16. 

3. How much current do the 
usual household electrical appliances 
use per month? See page 36. 

4. How many heads high is the 
average female figure? See page 37. 

5. Do you know how French peo- 
ple protect their growing lettuce in 
bad weather? See page 31. 

6. How many cigarettes did we 
smoke up last year? See page 6. 

7. What is one important thing 


the Southern farmer can do right 
now to increase his income? See 
page 58. 

8. What insect is often mistaken 
for a humming bird? See page 25. 

9. Is there a very simple formula 
for making people like you? See 
page 41. 

10. How do labor strikes affect the 
sale of farm crops? See page 9. 

11. How may cooperative gins 
avoid the inefficiency which some- 
times results from employing a part- 
time manager? See page 10. 

12. What will usually happen 
when we sow cover crops on thin 
land without fertilizer? See page 14. 

13. What does the ideal school 


lunch include? See page 32. 
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Choose the 


John Deere 
Disk Tiller for 


W HEN you invest in a disk tiller 

consider more than big capacity, 
first cost, and the time-saving it will 
make for you. Look at it from the 
standpoint of the service it will give 
you year after year, and the cost of that 
service, 


In every feature the John Deere is 
built to cut costs in years to come as 
well as when new. 


The John Deere gives you heavy-duty 
heat-treated high-carbon steel disks that 
stand the gaff. Bearings are extremely 
hard to resist the cutting, abrasive wear’ 
of gritty soil—they’re oversized to pro- 
vide extra bearing surface for proper 
alignment which means longer life and 
lighter draft; they are flexibly attached 
and are self-aligning. Disk standards 
which carry the disk gangs are extra 
heavy; heat-treated for extra strength— 
extreme toughness. They are bolted 
between the overhead frame bars mak- 
ing up a solid, rigid, permanently align- 
ed main frame. In wheels, axles, power 
lift, hitch, scrapers—in all features and 
details, the John Deere Disk Tiller of- 
fers you the plus value that means lower 
cost on your tillage jobs for many years 
to come. 


See your John Deere dealer on your 
next trip to town, or mail the coupon 
below for full information on John 
Deere Disk Tillers—there’s a size for 
your tractor. 


John Deere, Moline, Ill. Dept. D-135 


Without obligation on my part, you 
may send me complete information on 
My Tractor is 


John Deere Disk Tillers. 


TURN TREES INTO MONEY WITH A BELSAW! 
Makes lumber, shin- Three capacities: 10, 14 and 20 
gles, lath, ties, crates, Apt) teet. Accurate set works, positive 
A ZA dogs. Full or one-way type power 
feed runs on low power—many own- 
ers use old auto engine. 

Pays for itself quickly —thousands in com- 
mercial service, everywhere. Write for free 
lumber handbook and catalog of mills, supplies, 

tools, saw tables, and woodworking equipment. 

BELSAW MACHINERY Co. 

830-E Davidson Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


$3.50 Truss FREE inne, 


now or ever— you get this truss just for trying a 
newer rupture method which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor's Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. Does 
not gouge or enlarge cpening, Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear, Comfortable. No harness. Method 

rial with FREE Truss. Write 


sent on 30 Days T: 
E. 0. KOCH, 9180 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Ma, 
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This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 
Carolina, South Carolina, 


Ads 


‘*Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


coving North 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number. 


and Virginia. It will pay many adver- including each initial in your name and address. Give two good 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 
Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— | Display Classified— 
what Kentucky-Tennessee. | 125,000 Ky., W. Va., Mid. and B. Tenn. a word 37°50 ber inch 
CAS TH exas a anoma....... a wor per inc 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS | 850,000 Whole 45¢ a word $45. ADS 
our ad si in larger type is more dis- 
office not later than the ist of month ‘ 
“tee mane Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. attractive. Note rates per 
Oe 


1937 SEPTEMBER 1937 


SUN. MON. TUE. WED. THUR. FRI. SAT. 

12 13 14 15 16 17 #18 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 29 30 


Farms for Sale 


Strouts Big Fall Catalog Just Out! — Selected farm 
bargains in 23 States from Maine to California; all 
iinds; all prices, best terms. Write today for this 
money-saving guide. Free, postage paid. Strout Agency, 
1427-AH Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fall Catalog, free! Going farms, with stock, tools, 
crops included, $500 up. Eleven states. United Farm 
Agency, 330-FP Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


st Farms—Easy Terms—Free Catalog. Box 4, 


Be 
Scottsville, Virginia. 


Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato 


New Crop Cabbage and Collard Plants—Flat Dutch, 
Early Jerseys, Charleston Wakefields—300, 50c; 500, 
65c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid. Express collect: 5,000, 
$3. 00; 10, 000, $5.50. Good plants guaranteed. Joyners 
Plant’ Farm, Franklin, Va. 


Leading werteiice of Cabbage and Collard Plants— 
300, 40c; 500, * , $1.00, postpaid. Express: 
5,000, $2.50; 10, 000. $5.00. Good new plants and prompt 
shipment. Smithferry Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


ing varietie 0.d.: , 60c; 1,000, 95e 000, $1.75; 
5,000 and over “at ise thousand. Plant 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Fresh Grown Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Dutch, 
Savoys, and Collard—300, 40c¢ 500, 60c; 1,000, 85c, post- 
paid; 5,000 lots, $2.50, express. Hollywood Plant Farms, 
Franklin, Virginia. 


Nice Cabbage Plants—Wakefield, Duich, Ballhead; 
Cabbage Collard—500, 50c; 1,000, 70c, prepaid; 5,000, 
$2.50, expressed. International Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Millions Cabbage Plants—Dutch, Wakefield, Ball- 
head; Collard—500, 50c; 1,000, 70c, prepaid; 5,000, 
$2.50, expressed. Evergreen Plant Farm, Courtland, Va. 


_ All M gee Cabbage and Collard Plants — $1.0 
60c, express collect. Gelery_-200. 


Florida 
Orange Grove—15 Acres—Big trees; neat house, all 
for $2,500. Fine for chickens. Half cash. Box 803, 
Campello, Mass. 


Aged, our Fertile Improved Farm near this city_for 
tale. Will consider exchange. Box 981, St. Cloud, Fla. 


+ 
North Carolina 
For Sale Cheap—255-Acre Tobacco Farm in Bear 
(geek Township, Chatham County, N. C.—Plenty cleared 
land for cultivation; plenty timber oar some to spare. 
Write C. A. Bray, Owner, Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale Cheap—100-Acre Farm in Bear Creek Town- 
ship, Chatham County, N. C.—Adapted to tobacco, cot- 
ton, grain, and grasses. Plenty of buildings. Write 
«. A. Bray, Owner, Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale—Two Hundred Acres Cut-over Land—Yad- 
a ae thousand dollars. Box T, Mocks- 
ville, N. C. 


South Carolina 
“Will Rent for $300 per year—My Farm on Edisto 
Island, directly on Highway. 40 Acres of farm land; 
house with all modern conveniences. About 400 pecan 
trees. S. E. Puckette, 631 Grace St., Greenwood, 8. C. 


Texas 

Why Pay Rent—When you can buy a farm in the Pan- 
handle and South Plains of Texas at a low price and on 
very favorable terms? This is a country of beef, pork, 
mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do weil, in- 
eluding milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure cro». No 
boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich, and fertile 
‘oil. Good towns, good roads, excellent schools. Let me 
send you our Panhandle and South Plains folder. Write 
today M. C. Burton, General Passenger Agent, Santa 
Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe Building, Amarillo, Texas. 


Virginia 

Bright Tobacco Farm—100 Acres—80 in Cultivation— 
All choice tobacco land. Nice 8-room dwelling, large 
two-story pack house, new large stable, corn hduse, smo-ce 
house, poultry house; two large curing barns compleie 
with flues, furnaces, and plenty tobacco sticks; good 
large orchard; stream and plenty wood; on good road, 
4% miles large tobacco market town—$3,600. 60 Acres 
—25 in Cultivation; tobacco and other crops; all neces- 
sary buildings; on good road, 2% miles good town; 
plenty wood and water; some fruit—$995.00. Terms on 
both places small down payment, long time on balance. 
Ned Hudgins, Owner, Nutbush, Lunenburg County, Va. 


For Sale Cheap—1,000-Acre Wooded Estate in Buck- 
ingham County, Virginia—Fronts Virginia Highway 56 
two and quarter miles. Hard surfaced highway running 
across it. Healthy timber growing into money daily. 
Land when cleared adapted to peaches and apples, tobac- 
co, grain and grasses. Write C. A. Bray, Owner, 
Greensboro, N. 


Valuable Tobacco, Cotton, and Grain Farm for Sale 
at Reasonable Price—Near Boydton, Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty, Virginia. Mansion house and four tenant houses. 


Contains 1,152 acres. About 300 acres open land. Irby 
Turnbull, Attorney for Owner, Boydton, Virginia. 
For Sale—Two fine Bright Tobacco and Grain Farms. 


On one farm is a large store and service station, also 
saw mill, planer, and grist mill. All doing good busi- 
ness. J. F. Brandon, Blackstone, Va. 


Farm for Sale—280 Acres—With outhouses and dwell- 
ing house. Also oni tone furniture. Write for further 
information. N. A. Arvin, Victoria, Va. 


Cheap—Cotton and Flue Tobacco Farms. 
land, Keysville, Virginia. 


Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. 
Chase City, Virginia. 


Ozarks 


40 res — Near White River: unimproved; Poultry 
land. tits: $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. 
Hubbard, 368 Grossman Bldg., A _ Kansas 3 City, Kansas. 


Plants 
Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato 


Three Million of Summer Grown Cabbage and Collard 
Plants—Now ready for fall setting. Charleston, Jersey, 
Flat Dutch, and Savoy—300, 45¢; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00, 
postpaid; express, 5,000, $3.00; 10,000, $5.00. New 
plants. Guaranteed. Charlie Joyner, Franklin, Va. 


B. P. Hol- 


Belt Realty, 


New Plants Ready for Fall Setting—Cabbage: Jersey, 
Flat Dutch, Charleston, and Savoy; N. C. Short Stem 
Collard—300, 45¢; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid. Ex- 
press: 5,000, $3.00; 10,000, $5.00. Mossed’ packed, 
guaranteed. Southern Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


Fresh Plants—Cabbage, Copenhagen, Savoy, Ballhead, 
Dutch, Heading Collard—All grown from treated seed 
for winter heading—500, 65c; 0, $1.00, postpaid; 
5,000, $3.50, expressed. Good "plants, prompt shipment. 
Guaranteed. J. R. Cogsdale, Courtland, Va. 


epaid 
1,000, "$2. 50. 


C.o.d.—Fall Heading Cabbage and Collard Plants— 
All varieties—500, 50c; 1,000, 90c; 2,000, $1.75. Blue 
Ridge Plant Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Virginia Plant Farm, Courtland, Va. 


Send No Money — Mountain Cabbage, 
Collard Plants — 500, 50c; 1, 90c. 
Dorris Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 


Tomato, and 
Pay postman. 


New Plants for Winter Crop—Best Variety 
Heading Collards—500, 50c; 1,000, 70c, Postpaid. O. K. 
Plant Co., Courtland, Va. 


Fall Heading Cabbage and Collards—C.o.d.: 500, 60¢; 
1,000, $1.00. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 

Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.00 thousand, post- 
paid. Guaranteed. Causey Parks, Pisgah, N. 

Nice Cabbage and Collard Plants—*00, 45c¢; 1,060, 
65c, prepaid. Two Sisters, Courtland, Va. 

Tris 
Free—Memorial Iris and ‘‘Iris News’’—-With these 


tive choice varieties Red Toned Fragrant Irises, labeled 
and postpaid, all for 30c, stamps. A. B. Katkamier, 
Macedon, N. Y. 


Nursery Stock 


ROSES—SHRUBS—EVERGREENS 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE ONE YEAR! 


If you send in your order on or before September 
20th we GUARANTEE ALL THE 8S “KK YOU 
BUX TO LIVE FOR ONE YEAR OR WE WILL 
REPLACE. We will ship any month you say but 
your order must be in our office on or before SEID’- 
TEMBER 20th. Lowest Prices—Finest Stock. You 
take no risk at all. We not only guarantee cvery 
plant to live for one year but we also 


GUARANTEE COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


2-YEAR-OLD FIELD GROWN ROSES—Red, Pink, 
Shell, White, Radiance, Ami Quinard, Briarcliff, 
Betty Uprichard, Chas. K. Douglas, Cuba, Cale- 
donia, Dainty Bess, Etoile de France, E. G. Hill, 
Druschki. Hadley, J. L. Mock, Victoria, Lady Hill- 
ingdon, Luxembourg, Margaret MeGredy, Mrs. Chas. 
Bell, Mrs. E. P. Thom, Padre, Pres. Hoover, Paul 
Neyron, Pink Pearl, Roslyn, Sunburst, Sensation, 
Talisman. BABY ROSES (Polyanthas) —Layfay- 
ette, Ellen Poulson, Cecile Brunner, Golden Salmon, 


Ideal. CIMBING ROSES—Talisman, Pres. Hoover, 
Paul’s Scarlet, American Beauty. ALL 2-YEAR 
FIELD GROWN ROSE BUSHES.........Each 25¢ 


FLOWERING SHRUBS—Spirea Van Houtte, Spirea 
Billardi, Spirea Argata, Althea (red, white, purple), 
ush Honeysuckle (red, white, pink), Red Bud, 
jolden Bell, Forsythia, Red Ozier Dogwood, Silky 
Dogwood, Pink Deutzia, White Deutzia, Tamarix, 
Weigela, Hardy Rosea, White 
Flowering Dogwood, Vit eet Sumac, Heaven 
Tree. PRICES ON ALL LOWERING SHRUBS— 
2 to 8 ft. size, each, 19c; 3 to 4 ft. size, each, 30c 

EVERGREENS—Euonymous Japonica, Abelia, Nan- 
dina, Wax Leaf Ligustrum, Arizona Cypress, Italian 
Cypress. Pyramidal Arborvitae, Golden Arborvitae, 
Sieboldi Arborvitae. Lodense Privett, Santolina, 
Rose Marie. PRICES ON EVERGREENS—Strong 
2-Year Field Grown Plants............... Each, 29¢ 

AMOOR RIVER HEDGE PLANTS 
Prices—-2 to size. 0 for 70¢ 

25 for $1. Bi 50 for $3.10; 100 for $5.50. 

PEACH TREES—Elberta, Arp Beauty, Early Elberta, 
Late Elberta, E, Wheeler, Georgia, meee. Mamie 
Ross, Indian Cling, Chinese Cilng, Red B 


PRICES—2 to 3 ft. size — 1Te 
3 to 4 ft. 20c; to 5 ft. 5 to 6 tt. 39e. 

PLUM TREES -Opata, ‘Burbank, Black Beauty, 

Bruce, America, Wickson, Niona, Abundance, Six 

Weeks, Gold, Blue Damson. 

PRICES—2 to 3 ft. size .............. .Each, 18¢ 
3 to 4 ft., 22c; Sto 5 ft, 32c; 5 to 6 ft., 4le. 


PEAR TREES—Kieffer, Garber, Bartlett, Pineapple, 
Koonce, Early Harvest, Sugar. PRICES—2 to 3 ft. 
size, 29c; 3 to 4 ‘tt. , 39c; 4 to 5 ft., 59e. 
APPLE and APRICOT TREES—Same prices as plum. 
GRAPES — Carmen, Concord, Niagara, Ellen Scott, 

Catawba, Campbell’s Early, White Bel 
field grown vines. Price......... 
FIGS—Magnolia, Brown Turkey, Ischia ee Each, 18¢ 
WE PAY ALL THE POSTAGE! 
Remember, satisfaction is guaranteed or your mony 
back. Send your order now so that it will reach us 
before Rosteme er 20th and get plants that are 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE. State when you want 
your order shipped, now or later. 


RUSH YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


NAUGHTON FARMS, 


BOX No. N-10, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. 
One of Texas’ Largest Mail Order Nurseries. 


Nursery Stock 


All Kinds Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, Grape Vines, Scup- 
pernong Vines; Youngberry, Dewberry, Blackberry, Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry Plants. Quality stock. Low prices. 
Write for catalog. Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis, Tenn. 


Peach and Apple Trees—5c and up. Yellow and Blood 
Red Delicious apples. Grapevines, 3c. Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Nuts, Berries, Ornamentals. Free catalog. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Quality Fruit Trees and Shrubbery — Reasonably 
priced. Dependable local representatives wanted. How- 
ard-Hickory Nurseries, Hickory, N. C 


Early Bearing Papershell Pecans, Fruits, Berries, etc. 
New catalog Free. Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 


Strawberries 
Certified STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


STATE INSPECTED—STRONG and VIGOROUS. 

ROOTS MOSS WRAPPED 

Klondykes, Aromas, Misionaries—Ex- 

press: 500, $1.75; 1,000, re: 

10, _ $25.00. Prepaid: 100, 250, $1.50; 500, 

2. $3.7: Dorsett, Preiniers, Bellmars— 
5; 1,000, $3.50; 5,000, $17.00; 

100, 256, $1.75; 500, 


Start Shipping Early October—Send Order Now. 
SHELBY ‘PLANT FARMS, Memphis, Tenn. 


Strawberry Plants—Improved Klondyke, $1.75 thou- 
sand; Aroma, $2.25 thousand. Young plants; well rooted. 
State inspeeted. Cawthon Plant Co., Alma, Arkansas, 


Massey’s Garden Book now ready—A new edition, thor- 
cughly revised by Horticultural Editor L. A. Ni ven. A 
114-page book chock full of information no S 


Blakemores, 


Baby Chicks 
U. S. APPROVED 
PULLORUM TESTED CHICKS 


90% Livability Guaranteed for 14 Days, 
Loss over 10% Replaced Free of Charge 
when purchased in lots of 100 or more. 
100% Live Arrival Guaranteed, 
BARRED ROCKS — NEW HAMPSHIRES 
RHODE ISLAND REDS — WHITE ROCKS 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 


$8.50 Per Hundred, Prepaid. 
Descriptive Folder "Fitee. 
NORTH STATE HATCHERY, 
1219-21 West Lee St., Greensboro, 


High Grade Chicks Each Week—Immediate delivery, 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, Barred, 
White, Buff Rocks, English Tanered White Leghorns— 
$6.00; 500, $28.00. Heavy mixed, $5.50. Circulars Free, 
Hoosier Red Farm, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Atz’s Famous Chix—Hatching all popular varieties, 
Prices reasonable. We carry a livability guarantee, We 
specialize in Day-old Pullets and Cockerels. Atz’s Mam- 
moth Hatcheries, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


$5.75 PER HUNDRED — — Prepaid 


Blood Tested Chicks from Hardy Northern Breeders. 
Prepaid, 100% Live Delivery—C.0.D. Shipments. 


Prices on Day-Old Chicks. 
Hollyw’d and Hanson Wh. Legs 


3.15 5. 
(Prices Effective until September 10th) 
DIXIE HATCHERIES, Dept. A, Birmingham, Ala. 


gardener can afford to be without. Price per copy: Paper 
binding, 25c; cloth binding, 75c, postpaid. Send your 
order to, Massey’s Garden Book, Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Seeds 


HARDY RECLEANED ALFALFA SEED— 
$11.50; Grimm Alfalfa, $12.90; White Sweet 
Clover, $5.00. All 60-tb. bushel; track Con- 
cordia. Return seed if not satisfied 

GEO. BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 


“‘Uncle Sam will have to put on another carrier if I keep 
getting orders from my ad in Progressive Farmer.’’ This 
is what one Classified Advertiser says. 


AUSTRIAN PEAS, VETCHES—A Complete 
Line of Recleaned, Tested Pasture and 
Carer Seed, Small Grains, etc. 

Ask for Prices and Instructive Catalog. 

R. E. LAMBERT & SONS, Darlington, Ala. 


Clover 


Crimson Clover Seed in Chat at 5e per pound. John- 
son-McCrackin Co., Newberry, 8. C, 


Crimson Clover Seed in Chaff — 6 cents per pound. 
Cc. 


D. F. Smith, Conover, N. 
Grass 
Italian Rye — For winter pastures and lawns. Also 
Dallis, Carpet, Clovers, ete. ested seed. Catalog. 


Alabama. 


Rye 
South Carolina Abruzzi Rye from Pedigreed Seed— 
Well cured, recleaned. Delivered, lots 5 bushels or 
more, | $2. +10 b bushel. Olin Salley, Salley, S. C. 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Pinaire Chicks Every Week—Can usually make prompt 
Two weeks Livability Guarantee in catalog. 
Can supply started 
Flocks blood tested. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, New Hampshires, An- 
conas, Giants, Brahmas, Minorcas, Leghorns, and other 
breeds. Get prices, discounts. Pinaire Hatchery, Box 
83, Seymour, Indiana. 


BLOOD TESTED BABY CHICKS 
Every Egg Selected — Every Chick Inspected. 
Prompt Prepaid Shipments — — Delivery. 
C.0.D. Shipments. 100 

AAA Wh. Leghorns, NN. H. Reds $4, “Os $7.95 $37.50 

White Leghorns (Utility grade). 3.75 7.25 35.00 


Lamberts, Darlington, 


B'd & Wh. Rocks, R. I. Reds... 3. 75 7.25 35.00 
Orpingtons, White Wyandottes.. 3. By 25 35.00 
Heavy Mixed 3.50 6.75 50 


32 
(Prices Effective Until ‘inde 10th) 
LEONARD’S HATCHERY, Charlotte, N. C. 


“Buy Chicks that Satisfy’’—-From_ purebred, blood 
tested stock. They grow off fast-profit payers. Ship- 
ments in large, oversized boxes, on best scheduled trains. 
No overheating en route. Reds. Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, Wyandottes—$6.95 per 100; heavy mixed, $6.50; 
prepaid; live delivery. Thousands wee ‘ly! Prompt de- 
ang ere ship c.o.d. Carolina Hatcheries, Greens- 
oro, N. C. 


Glendale Hi-Grade Chicks Each Week—14-Day Liva- 
bility Guarantee in literature. Sexed chicks as low as 
$2.95 up. Started chicks in many breeds. Flocks blood 
tested. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, New Hampshires, 
Orpingtons, Wyandotes, Reds, Anconas, Minoreas, Brah- 
mas, Giants, Leghorns. Get prices and discounts today. 
Glendale, Box 36, DePauw, Indiana 


20,000 AAA Chicks Each Week—Special Sale, c.o.d.— 
Quick shipments. 100% Delivery, f.o.b. Large Leg- 
horns, heavy assorted, $4.25; Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Minorcas, $5.25; Pullets, all breeds, $10.00; 
leftover Cockerels, $3.00. Use postcard; order today. 
Sunshine Hatchery, Bolivar, Missouri. 


Massanutten Chicks — Virginia Certified; pullorum 
tested. Hatches weekly. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. Box 
K-560, Massanutten Hatchery, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Riverside Fall Chicks—Blood tested—-White Leghom 
Pullets. Write for catalog and prices. Riverside Hateh- 
ery, Route 4-E, Knoxville, Tenn. 


CHICKS S EVERY ‘DAY YEAR ROU ND— Never Stop 
Hatching. 11 Breeds. State a Tested. Our 19th 
year rigid improving. $7.50, $8.50, $9.50 per 100. 
Three grades. Add le chick Bux 100 Cheaper prices 
quantity orders. Will ship c.o.d. Order from ad. 


CAPITAL FARMS HATCHERY, Columbia, 8. C. 
Baby Chicks—Rhode Island Reds and Barred Rocks— 


Each Monday. Prices reasonable. Pee Dee Hatchery, 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Baby Chicks—Rocks or Reds—$6.95 per 100, postpaid. 
Seeleys Market, Norfolk, Va. 


Games 
Blood Tested Cornish Games—Worlkd’s best chickens 
and eggs. Waxhaw, N. C., Poultry Yard. 


Leghorns 
Choice Range Reared S. C. White 
and Cockerels—different ages. Write your 
er of Quality Leghorns since 1911. Carl ‘Guniend, 
Siler City, N. C, 


White Leghorn laying strain. Bias 
tested. Prices reasonable. F. A. Craig, Hickory, N. ¢ 


Rhode Island Reds 


Eight to Ten Weexs Old Rhode Island Red Pullets— 


$60.00 per 100. Sunnycrest Hatchery, Murfreesbor, 
North Carolina. 
Squabs 
Write Rice Farm, Box 432, Melrose, Mass., for Free 


picture book How to Breed Squabs. Thousands wanted 


weekly at luxury prices. 


Two or More Breeds 
Buff Wye Wyandottes. Freshwater’s Farms, 
Haw River, N. 


Livestock 
Berkshires 


Large Type Registered Berkshires—Choice unrelated 
pigs. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
M. Samuels, Orange, Virginia. 


Duroc-Jerseys 
Registered Boars — Ready for service — From a 
South’s Best Blood.”” New Era, Wavemaster 
Cherry King breeding. All from champions. 
Brothers, College Park, Ga. 


- Essex 


Bis Bone 
enson, N. C 


McLambs Essex 


Registered Essex. Wyman Barger6n, Sardis. Ga. 
Hampshires 
Hampshire Hogs—All ages. 
lin holere immune. Gas 


Horn Lake, M 

Special Bred Gilts with litters due Septembe 
Male pigs. mote tered Hampshires. 
Farms, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Champion Hampshires. T. L. Price, Monroe, N.© 


O. I. C. 


Bows, 
. and Chester White Boars, Bred ou 
kin. Pedigreed. Prolific. 


er Octobe: 
weirs 


0.1.C 
Choice Pigs — No 


Beoth’s Famous Chicks—Strong, healthy, quick grow- 
ing. Excellent layers. From one of America’s greatest 
breeding institutions. 10 Varieties. New low prices. Free 
Catalog. Booth Farms, Box 720, Clinton, Missouri. 


h, Seciota, Illinois. 


0. I. C, Hogs—On time—Pigs, no relation. Pediat 
Catalog. | Originators. L. B. Silver Co, 

Salem, Ohio. 
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Classified Ads 


est Department Store in the South!—This is 
Toe gressive Farmer's Classified Pages offer. Read 
ns the offers. And when you have a surplus of ag { 
- products, let our 925,000 readers know about it. 
farmeified Ad will find buyers. See top of first Cassified 
Page for low rates. 


O. I. C. 


Registered O. I. C. Pigs, Hogs. W. E. Calohan, 


Rustburg, Va 
Improved Chesters. W. 


Poland-Chinas 


Boars, Gilts, bred Gilts-—North Carolina Grand Cham- 
pion herd. Buy the best. Jeffreys Sons, Goldsboro, N. C 


Quality Poland China Breeding Stock — Any age. 
Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio. 

~ Boars. Gilts — 
Farm, Fairfield, Va 


I. Owen, Bedford, Va. 


Mount Pleasant Stock 


Dogs 

Leather Flea-Rid Dog Collar keeps off mange, fleas, 
lice on dogs. Improves coat, reduces food consumption. 
Price $1.50, delivered. State size wanted. Satisfaction 
or money back. Southern Pet Shop, Alma, Ga 

Saint Bernard Puppies — Most useful, intell 
Reasonably priced. We pay express. Dime brir 
teresting photographic prospectus. Royal Kenne 
Napierville, Que. 


. Sportsmen—-200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combi ion Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds—Cheap 
List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois 
Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat Ter- r- 
riers, Ferrets—We send on approval. Descriptive il us 
trated folder Free. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 


Fourteen Dollars Buys a Guaranteed Coon Dog—Fox 
and Rabbit Hounds priced accordingly. Literature Free. 
Dixie Kennels, B-8, Herrick, Illinois. 

$15.00 Buys 2-Year-old Coon and Opossum Hound— 
Hunted last season; treeing good. Shipped c.o.d. Coon 
hound Kennel, Paducah, Kentacky. 


Old-time Coon, Possum, Fox, and Rabbit Hounds for 
Sale—Satisfaction guaranteed. P. M. Cooper, Whittier, 
North Carolina. 


r , Gilts, Pigs. akview Farm, Rat Terrier Pups — Bred for Ratters — Satisfaction 

— guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 

Coon, Fox, Rabbit, and Combination Hunters—Cheap. 

Spotted Poland-Chinas Literature ree. Star Kennels, B-1, Herrick, Ill. 

Registered litters; champion  biood; Straight Coon Hounds and Combination Hunters—- 

service age. . H. Bunn, Midville, Ga. Priced to sell. Golden Wilson, Farmington, Ky. 
Registered Spotted Poland-Chinas. Fox Brothers, 


Sevierville, Tenn 


Golden Scotch Collies—Puppies, $10.00. 


George Whitesel, Mt. Crawford, 


Guernseys 


Registered Guernsey Bulls and Heifers—Same_ blood 
lines as our Champions at National Dairy Show, Dallas. 
High producers. Prices reasonable. Gayoso Farms, 
Horn Lake, Miss. 


Registered Guernsey breeding. Twin 


Brook Farm, Mocksville, N 


Herefords 


For Sale—Registered Polled Hereford Bulls—Six to 
twelve months, $100. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. 


Holsteins 

Virginia Holstein Consignment Sale — October 6, 
Orange, Virginia-—C. Rice, Oakton, Va., Sales Man- 
ager—75 carefully selected choice Fresh Cows and Heavy 
Springers, from Virginia’s best production tested herds. 
All registered. Tuberculosis and Bang’s negative. For 
catalog, write P. M. Reaves, Secretary, Virginia Hol- 
stein Club, Blacksburg, Virginia. 


Jerseys 


Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, with production 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 


Bulls, Heifers os Registered. Mount Pleasant Stock 
a. 


Farm, Fairfield, 


Red Polled 


For Sale—Young Registered Red Polled Rete Pe 
high producing stock. Win-Mock Farms, P. O. Box 
2105, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Horses 
—For Sale—Registered and 
grays. Carnot, Carvictor, egas, Jehovan, and 


Laet breeding. W. H. Walllngtord, Princeton, W. Va. 


Ponies 


Gentle Pony—Weight six hundred pounds; seven years 
old—Fifty dollars. Jack Sanford, Mocksville, N. C. 


Sheep 


Shropshire Rams, Ewes—Registered—Excellent breed- 
ing. Shenandoah Farms, New Market, Va. 


Southdowns—Lambs and oe Rams. Collie Dogs. 


Lucien Jones, Tobaccoville, N. 


Two or More Breeds 


80 Hereford Steers; 50 Purebred Heifers; 70 Angus 
Steers. W. Hundley, Boydton, Va. 


Auction Sale Every Wednnnder—-Cartie, Calves, Hogs 
Sheep. Charlotte, N. C., Abatt 7 


Choice Dairy Heifers—$8.00. 
(o., San Antonio, Texas. 


Shawnee Dairy Cattle 


Dogs 


NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser's contract, Unless otherwise stated 

ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on 
returned dogs. 


, am a Coon Hunter—I know how to catch coons and 
ype What a coon hound has to do to tree coons. I caught 
Hy Coons last season. Have large male 4-year-old Coon 
aed, open trailer, wide hunter, extra good voice, fast 
Tue steady trailer. Hunts and trees coons in hills, 
Rabies or swimming water. True solid tree barker. 
qth, fox, deer, stock proof. $25.00; ten days trial. 
ms omer pays express. Write for bank reference and 
picture of myself. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 


gent Hunter— -I am the champion coon hunter of Ken- 

Son ‘aught 48 last season, 8 in one night. Offer you 

breed oon Hound 3% years old, Bluetick and Redbone 

a tat large size, wide hunter either hills or swamp, 
erelier, g00d nose, fast, true trailer, solid true tree 

Bank's 415.00: ten days trial. Customer pays express. 

Pict efffence. Guarantee money back if not pleased. 
ure furnished. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


Female Coon Hound — 3% years old; Bluetick, Red- 
Gaoa size, wide hunter, open trailer, 
Absolutely fox, deer, 
YOU carry 1 Water splitter; tree coons anywhere 
ten si her. “3 bitch to raise pups from. $15.00; 

trial. Write for picture. J. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


Hunters!—Have 3-year-old Male Coon Hound— 
ttue tree eee trailer, good voice; wide, fast hunter; 

R parker ; hunts any place. Rabbit, stock, fox 
$15.00; fan and picture of breeding furnished. 
to Dlease or ‘ays’ trial. Buyer pays express. Guaranteed 
—___ °F money refunded. H. N. Catheart, Hazel, Ky. 
ne Hound — — 3% years old; large size; fast, 
ttee barker, open trailer; good’ voice; solid true 
meaty day, Absolutely rabbit, deer, fox proof. $15.00; 

ys’ trial. Customer pays express. Ban‘ refer- 


» ©. Doran, Murray, Ky. 
Male 
Vol a ee Hound — 4% years old, large size, good 
Absolutel hunter, open trailer, solid true tree barker, 
¥ broke dog. Picture. $25.00; 


twenty days’ 
P. 


pays express. Bank reference. 


State inter- 
Paducah, Ky. 


Red Registered Redbones—Combination hunters. ik. 
B. Baucom, Route 2, Monroe, N. C. 


Collie Pups —- Heel Drivers — $5.00. Clenton Lee, 
Ky. 


Flemingsburg, 


Hounds and Pups for Sale. Frank Walker, Route 4, 


Mocksville, N. 


Collie—W hite Sable —- Exceptional type. Roseland, 
Va 


Burkeville, 


Ferrets 

2,000 Ferrets—Get a Ferret—Clear your place of rats; 
chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care 
and working. Free. Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-C, New 
London, Ohio. 


Miscellaneous 
CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 
HAIRY VETCH 
AUSTRIAN WINTER PEAS 
WRITE 


WHITE DISTRIBUTING CO., 
CHESTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Agents—Salesmen 


Free—Complete $4.00 Sample Outfit—You con’t pay 
a nickle now or later. Big Profit medicines, cosmetics, 
extracts. Write Collins, Dept. PR-8, Memphis, Tenn. 


Sell Men’s Ajax Shoes (work and dress) with foot acci- 
dent feature. Fine for farm use. Full or part time pays 
spot eash. Write Anderson Shoes, Grafton, Mass. 


Ideal Poultry and Household Remedies—Agents want- 
ed. Write Maco Laboratories, Postoffice Box 103, 
Gallatin, Tennesee 


~ Farmers! Dairymen!—We save you half on Household- 


Livestock Sprays. sk how! Rogers, Manufacturer, 
Waverly, Virginia. 

Free Sample — Ar ing Cleaner — Sells everywhere. 
Big profit. Besco, 5007 -D Irving Park, Chicago. 


Gold Letters for Store Windows—500% profit. Free 
samples. Metallic Co., 440 North Clarx, Chicago. 


Agents Wanted—Write for terms. 
and L , Wi 


Southern Nursery 
n. 


55 
Help Wanted—Female 


If You Agree to Show Them to Friends I'll send you 
two actual samples amazing Snag-preofed Silk Hosiery 
and show you how to earn up to $22 a week. American 
Mills. Dept. X- 70,° Indianapolis. 

Agents—U p to $32 in a Week — Introduce amazing 
Guaranteed Hosiery service. Your hosiery Free, no extra 
cost. Send size. Wilknit, Desk 9-B-30, Greenfield, O. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Cash in on New Sensational Line Made-to-Measure 
Low Priced Pants—Every pair made individual measure. 
Newest Fall shades and patterns. Advanced commissions 


plus cash bonuses. No investment. Sample outfit of 
large tailoring swatches Free. Hutchins Tailoring, 
Dept. J-203, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Big Cash Daily, Extra Cash Bonuses Regularly—Rep- 
resent largest manufacturer Shirts, Ties, dae Under- 
wear, direct to wearer. Guaranteed One Year. Complete 
sales outfit Free. Experience unnecesary. Write today. 
oo PR-9, Rosecliff-Quaker, 1239 Broadway, New 

or’ 


Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord Nur- 
series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Auctioneering 


Auction Sale Every Calves, Hogs 
Sheep. Charlotte, N. C., Abatt 


Batteries 


Edison Storage Batteries for Light, Power Plants— 
Fifteen-year Life; Five-year unconditional guarantees. 
Bargains in complete lighting systems. Free literature. 
“‘See-Jay’’ Company. 90 Sterling Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Bean Harvesters 


Harvest Soy Beans from the row after they are ma- 
tured, with Little Giant or Biloxi Special Harvesters. 
Write for descriptive literature. Hardy & Newsom, 
Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 


Men Wanted—Auto-Diesel_ Mechanics—We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. For Free booklet, write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenn. 


If You Agree to Demonstrate I'll Send you Free a big 
stock of actual samples food products, home necessities, 
ete., and show you how to earn up to $3.00 in an hour. 
Blair, Dept. 287-M, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Honey 


New Crop Choice White Chunk Honey—Ten-pound 
sample pail, $1.95, postpaid. Guaranteed pure. Prompt 
shipment. Write for quantity prices. Southeastern 
Apiaries, Nahunta, Ga. 


New Crop Choice Table Honey—Chunk Comb—Six 
5-Ib. pails, $4.20; extracted, six 5-Ib. pails, $3.60. 
Prices f.o.b. here. Prompt shipments. York Bee Com- 


pany, Jesup, Georgia. 


Bees—Bee Supplies 


Bee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Price. 
catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, 


Books 


A Library for Your Home — Here is an opportunity 
to secure worth while fiction at modest cost. 14 well 
printed and bound books: ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,’ 
‘‘Adventures of Tom Sawyer,’’ ‘‘Under the Greenwood 
Tree,’’ ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ ‘‘Tales of Sherlock 
Holmes,’’ ‘‘Pere Goriot,’’ ‘‘Green Mansions,’ ‘“Treasure 
Island,’’ ‘‘Emerson’s Essays,’’ ‘“The Way of All Flesh,’’ 
“‘New Testament,’’ ‘‘Golden Treasury of Song and Verse,’’ 
“Other People’s Money,’’ ‘“‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’’ — for 
20c per copy or $2.00 for 12 books—postpaid. Mail or- 
ders to Young People’s Department, Progressive Farmer. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Write for 
8. 


Sale, Exchange—Hogs, Gun, Pistol—What have you? 
Concrete containers; metal covers suitable for storage 
troughs; spring boxes; range oil burner; hot water heat- 
er; two copper coils; automatic gas heater; twenty-five 
gallon boiler. E. M. MeInturff, Hopewell, Va 


18 Lessons in Oil Painting—$5.00. Vera Walker, 
Bee House, Texas. 
Agents-Salesmen 


RAWLEIGH MEN 
MAKE GOOD MONEY 


Supply Everyday Household Necessities 
awleigh Routes of 800 family users. 
Ambitious men can start making $25 week- 
ly and up. We furnish everything but the 
car. Write Today. 


RAWLEIGH, 
DEPT. I-A-PGF, RICHMOND, VA. 


Make Big Money with Amazing New Line—Pants, 
shirts, jackets, sweaters. Smashing low prices. Cash 
in advance commissions; in addition earn extra cash 
bonuses and your own garments. No investment. Com- 
plete sample line Free. Rush name, address. Dunla- 
pants, Dept. J-12, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agents—Smash Go Prices — Santos Coffee, 12c Ih. 
4-0z. Vanilla, 8%c. Razor Blades, 10 for 8%c. 100 
Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c, -Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 
14c. 150 other bargains. Premiums. Experience un- 
necessary. Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, Mo. 

Free Trial Packages and Display Case—Biggest money 
making agents proposition yet. Cosmetics, extracts, 
medicines, household remedies. New and different. No 
experience or money needed. Write Lucky Heart Co., 
Dept. A-91, Memphis, Tenn. 


Make Big Money Selling Hair and Beauty Prepara- 
tions to colored people. Easy sales. Big profits. Won- 
derful repeat business. Agents wanted. Free sample. 

} 


The Community Handbook: Helps for Rural Commun- 
ity Leaders—Just off the press—A complete handbook 
for the club or community leader. Its 240 pages will 
be chock-full of suggestions on parties, programs, good 
manners, games,- stunts, first aid, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, songs (words), camping, etc. It will be an invel- 
uable help to any group leader. And the price is only 
25 cents per copy, postpaid (less in quantities). Send 
orders to The Community Handbook, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala 


Collections 


Notes, Accounts, Claims Collected Everywhere — No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 
Somerset, Ky. 


Electric Fencing 


Fence To-day Tomorrow's Way with the New Model 
One-Wire Controller—Kither battery or power current. 
Sold on thirty days trial. Free booklet on request. Buy 
with confidence from oldest established Electrie Fence 
Co. E. Williams, State Distributor, One Wire 
Fence Co., Box 503, Rocky, Mount, N. C. 

When You Buy a Battery or Power Electric Fence 
Controller—Get the Oldest and the Best—Write One- 
Wire Fence Company, Box R, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
for Free illustrated fencing booklet and 30-day trial 
offer; 3-year guarantee. Real money making proposition 
for distributors. 


Super-Electric, Simplest Invention for Electric Fenc- 
ing-——Time proved, efficient, safe, low priced, guaran- 
teed. Information Free. Distributors and farmer agents 
wanted. Write Super-Electric Fence, AW-2500 Wabash, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Electric Herdsman—Thousands in use—6-year 
successful record. Guaranteed to hold a live stock. 
110 Volt sets, $20.00; 6 Volt sets, $24.50, f.o.b. 214 
W. Forest Avenue, Wheaton, Illinois. pee wanted. 


Fence Livestock Safely with Single Wire—Power or 
battery unit. Thirty-day money back trial. $17.50, post- 


paid. Richards’ Electro-Fence Co., Box F, Payette, 
Idaho. 
6, 32, or 110 Volt Controllers—Get the best mace. 


Meyer Electric, Diller, Nebraska. 


Choice Fresh Extracted Table Honey—Twelve 10-1. 
pails, freight prepaid, $12. Sample, 15c. H. Sudbury, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


Hosiery 


Ladies’ Lovely Pure Silk Hose—Slightly imperfect— 
5 pairs, $1.00, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Paramount Hosiery, Lexington, N. C. 


House Plans 


Now Is a Good Time to Build a Modern Farm House! 
We can furnish Architects’ Standard Blue Prints, in- 
eluding plans and specifications for _-_ an 8-, 7-, 

-, S-, 4-, 3-room house. Price is $1.50 per set. 
Send money order to—Home Dept., Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Machinery 


a “NEW SOUTH CORN 
And Make Big Money Grindin 
BEST STONE BURR GRIST MILL SLADE. 
Low Factory Prices. 
American Corn Mill Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


1937 Double Geared Center Drive Engine Power All 
Steel Hay Press, $260. Best horse power Steel Press, 
$140. Prices delivered. Write for detailed information. 
Martin Mfg. Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


SAWMILLS — Headblock Style — All Sizes. 
Also Planers, Gang Edgers, Resaws, Dust 
onveyors, etc. 
J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Manfacturers, 
Winston-Salem, 


Final Clearance — % horse, 110 volt, Induction Alter- 
nating Motors, $8.50; 1,000 watt Generators, $19.50. 
Other bargains. Electrical Surplus Company, 1885 Mil- 
waukee, Chicago. 


Medical 


Cough or Asthma Stopped or No Pay—Write for Free 
booklet. Nashville Medicine Co., Room 4, Benson Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Motorcycles 


Reconditioned Motorcycles — New-usea parts for all 
makes. Authorized Harley-Davidson Dealer. Whitman 
Motorcycle & Supply Co., 405-9 Southwest Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Cash for Old Gold—Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—100% 
full cash value mailed day shipment received. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or articles cheerfully returned. Informa- 
tion Free, or ship today. Chicago Gold Smelting Com- 
pany, 300-G, Champlain Building, Chicago. 


Gold, $35.00 Ounce — Ship old gold teeth, bridges, 
crowns, jewelry, watches—receive cash by ret 3 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. 
information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1559 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Marcellene Chemical Co,, 1904-W Broad, Ri 


Just Send Name and Address and Receive Free Genu- 
ine numbered incense, surprise trial packages of cosmet- 
ies and wonderful agents’ proposition. Write quick. 
Keystone Laboratories, Dept. A-937, Memphis, Tenn. 


Feeds 


Balance your Hog and Chicken Feeds with our freshly 
ground | quality Meat Scrap. othing finer, and_ it’s 
Charlotte Packing & Refining Co., Char- 


Big Money Taking Orders — Shirts, Ties, Hosiery, 
Underwear, Raincoats, Dresses, etc. Sales Kit Free! 
Experience unnecessary. Write Nimrod, Dept. 130, 
4922-28 Lineoln Ave., Chicago. 


I'll Send You Complete Outfit to Run Home-Operated 
Coffee Agency—Make up to $45 first week. No money 
risk. Details sent Free. Write Albert Mills, 2462 
Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Be Your Own Boss !—Operate used-new clothing busi- 
ness from store, home, auto—200%-300% profit. Every- 
thing furnished. Catalog Free. Roosevelt Mercantile, 
550-Am Roosevelt, Chicago. 


Large Profits in Your Own Business—Sell new and 
used clothing, bankrupt stock, Experience unnecessary. 
Everything furnished. Details Free. Publix, 558-DA 
Roosevelt, Chicago. 


Agents Wanted — To sell quality flavoring extracts, 
razor blades, soaps, lotions, and food coloring. Attractive 
discounts for anzen lots or more. Write C. J. Jaeixson, 
Horatio, 8. 


lotte, Nort:. Carolina. 


Fertilizers 


Mascot Dolomite Agricultural Limestone has rendered 
dependable service to farmers for more than twenty con- 
secutive years—ask the farmer who uses Mascot. Sold 
by us under a guaranteed minimum analysis. American 
Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Formulas 


Formulas—All Kinds! — Guaranteed. 
Kemico, 70, Parkridge, Illinois. 


Catalog Free. 


Frog Raising 
“Raise Giant Frogs!’” — Market waiting! Unusual 
offer to beginners. Free Frog Book. American Frog 
Canning, (161-S), New Orleans, La. 


Strange Chemical Sponge-—-Replaces clothes brush; 
“erases’’ dirt; saves drycleaning. Sensational demonstra- 
tion. Samples sent on trial. Rush name. Kristee 125, 
Akron, Ohio. 


1,000 Bargains —- Drygoods, Notions, 
Specialties, Novelties. 
alog. Jobbers, Dept. 


Drug Sundries, 
Agents undersell stores. Free cat- 
3507, 930 W. Roosevelt, Chicago 


Agents—100 Double Edge Blue Steel 
1,000 other fast sellers. 
Merchandise Co., 


Blades — 
Send for Free cata'og. Reliable 
533-B Canal St., New Orleans, La. 


Grave Markers 


Mark Every Grave—Metal Grave Marker with em- 
bossed aluminum tablet. Send name, dates of birth, 
death. We inscribe Free. $1.50 postpaid. American 
Marker Co., Box 4112, Dallas, Texas. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Position Open for Married Women to Wear and Show 
Sample Dresses—Earn to $16 weekly spare time. No 
canvassing. No investment or experience required. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. BD-1030, Cincinnati, 


To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say 
“I Saw Your Ad in The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist.” 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money ae pay $100.00 for 1894 Dime. 
S. Mint.; $50. for 1913 Liberty Head Nickle (not 
Buffalo). I — *bte premiums for rare coins. Send 4c 
for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Patent Attorneys 


Inventors—Write us for new free book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor,’’ ‘Record of Invention’’ form. No 
charge for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
& Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 77-D 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C 


Have You a Sound, Practical Invention for Sale—Pat 
ented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered wy creed 
of American Inventors, Dept. 85, Washington, D. 


Patents—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 


Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Bldg., Washing- 
ton, 
Inventions Commercialized—Patented or_ unpatented. 


Write Adam Fisher Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and advice Free. 
L. F. Randolph, , Dent. 382, Washington, D. C. 


Photo Finishing 
Immediate Service! No Delay!—Roll developed, print- 
ed, and two 5x7 double weight professional enlarge- 
ments or one tinted enlargement or six reprints—all for 
Reprints, 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 
lis. Mi 


Finer Finishing—Rolls developed and printed, with 
one colored Enlargement, or two professional Enlarge- 
ments—All for 25e (coin). Genuine, nationally known, 
Moentone Superior Quality. Moen Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


At Last!—All Your. Prints in Natural Color—Their 
life likeness is outstanding; their beauty amazing. Roll 
developed, 8 natural color prints, 25c. Fast service. 
Natural Color Photo, C-53, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads 


let Your Mailman Be Your Salesman!—A Classified 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
orders for whatever you have to sell. It may be seeds, 
livestock, poultry, hatching eggs, honey, syrup, or farm 
jand. Try an in our next issue. 


Photo Finishing 


HEAVYWEIGHT ENLARGEMENTS — Guaranteed 
Permanent—Size 5x7, 25c; Size 6x8, 40c; Size 8x10, 
ic. Enlargements from your film only. 8-hour De- 
veloping Service; 24-hour Enlargement Service. 
Prompt Return Mailing. 


WILLIAM DANIEL’S STUDIO, Raleigh, N. C. 


Free!—Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Button 
with 16 Prints developed each roll, 25c. Choice of several 
beautiful novelty premiums. Daily service. Novel-Ad 
Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


Rolls Developed—To beautiful, double weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed, never fade, 
perfect tone Prints, 25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 
LaCro: rosse, _Wisconsin. 


Special—Roll Developed, 8 Kleertone brilliant, guar- 
anteed fadeproof Prints, 25c; 2 mammoth 5x7 (one col- 
ored) professional Enlargements Free. Modern Studio, 
Sweetwater, Texas. 


Quicker Service — Sparking double-clear never-fade 
prints. Roll developed, two prints each negative, en- 
Jarrement coupon, 25c. Willard’s, Box 3535-C, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 


Rolls Developed—Two new Beautitone Dublwate Pro- 
fessional enlargements, 8 guaranteed fadeless Beautitone 
prints, 25c. Giant Snapshots, Inc., 667-PF, Greenbay, 
Wisconsin. 


Rolls Developed, Two Sets Dated Prints plus Enlarge- 
ment coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3c; over 19 reprints, 2%c. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the West 

ns.’ 


ecin 


Prompt Service—Quality Work—Two beautiful double 
weight Gloss Enlargements, 8 Guaranteed Neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, Ia. 


Free—Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, 25c; Reprints, 3c. Enlargements with every 8. 
United Film Service, East Lake, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Ideal Finishing — Roll developed and printed, 25¢. 
Snapshot folder and enlargement coupon with each order. 
Ideal Photo Service, Box 2255, Paterson, New Jersey. 


Daily Service!—Roll developed, 10 guaranteed gpd 
Valuable enlargement coupon. 16 Reprin 
Modern Finishers, Box 3537-D, St. “Paul, pole 


Free with your Photo Finishing—Tinted print, 5x7 
enlargement, 50 snapshot mounting corners, merchandise 
coupon, 25e. Allen, 3729 Southport, Chicago. 


Photo Finishing 


Roll Developed, 2 prints each, 2 Enlargement coupons, 
25c. Summer's Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


Roll Developed, Printed, 15c. 
2947 Jarvis, Chicago. 


Reprints, le. Howard's, 


Rolls beautiful double weight Pro- 
Never Fade Prints, 25c. 
Photo ‘Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Quilt Pieces 


Cloth Remnants—Bright Cheery Prints — Rich solid 
colors; all new goods. Fine for small garments, cushions, 
aprons, sun suits, quilt pieces. Assorted sizes and colors 
from % yard to 1 yard and larger. 3-pound bundle mail- 
ed for $1.00, c.o.d., you pay postage. W.M.Hall & Co., 
Belmont, N. | C. 


Quilt Pieces aay Colorfast Prints—Newest colors, 
designs—4 pounds (30 yards), only 98¢c. Sent c.o.d., 
plus postage. Order 8 pounds (60 yards) for $1.89 and 
receive assortment beautiful quilt patterns free. Special! 
Home Supply Company, Dept. 9, Birmingham, Ala. 


Radios 


Farm-City Radios — $7.95, Complete — Save half. 
Agents Free offer. Amazing prices, windchargers, power 
plants, accessories. Marco, 1238 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. 


Schools and Colleges 


Real Jobs Open—aAuto, Diesel, 
Body, Fender repair, Painting, 
few weeks practical training. Write for Free Book, low 
tuition rate, and course interested in. McSweeny Schools, 
Dept. 33-45, Detroit, Mich., or Kansas City, Mo. 


Aviation mechanics, 
Welding—Learn with 


Learn Beauty Culture — Marshall’s will train you 
thoroughly in the most approved methods of modern 
beauty culture. Write for literature. Easy payment plan. 


Positions secured, _ Beauty School, 490 New 
Monroe Bidg., Norfolk, 
Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam’’—Men-Women, age. 18-50— 


Start $105--$175 month. Can you qualify? Get our Free 
Questionnaire — find out. _No obligations. Write, 
Instruction Service, 225; St. Louis, Mo. 


We Pay $25.00 a Week After Graduating from Bar- 
bering Department until given a postion. Beauty Cul- 
ture taught thoroughly. Florida’s Barber & Beauty 
Colleges, Jacksonville, Florida. 


“Uncle Sam’’ Jobs—Start $105-$175 Month—Prepare 
immediately for next announced examinations. List_posi- 
tions Free. Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. H-50, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Make $10-$100 Day Auctioneering—Term soon. Ac- 
quire Home Study Free. American Auction College, 
Raleigh, N. 


Seed Pans 


SAVE ALL YOUR LESPEDEZA 


SEED and HALF the LABOR 
WITH THE NEW SHELTON AUTOMATIC 
SHAKER TOP SEED SAVING PAN. 
Costs no more than ordinary pan. Over 2,900 
in operation. See your dealer or write to 
SHELTON 

200 Poplar Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


Roll Developed, two double weight professional En- 
largements, 8 guaranteed Prints, 25c, coin. Nationwide 
Photo Service, Box 3333, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Prompt Service—Coast to Coast—True quality. Eight 
guaranteed prints including 2 enlargements, 25¢, coin. 
Black Cat Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Rol!s Developed—Two professfonal double weight En- 
largements, Nu Tone Prints, 25c. Herman Studio 
Service, 105 Main, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Introductory Offer, 15ce. Films developed by Special 
Fedeless process. Quick service. Reprints, 3c. Super- 
foto Films, Dept. 114, Kansas City, Mo. 


Two Beautiful Portrait Type “Double Weight Enlarge- 
ments, 8 guaranteed never-fade Prints each roll, 25c. 
Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Roll Developed and 8 beautiful Velox Glossy Prints, 
25c, coin or stamps. Reprints, 3c each. Fotoprint 
Service, Box C, Roanoke, Virginia 


Roll Developed, beautiful hand colored Enlargement, 
8 never-fade border Prints, 25c, coin. Sun Photo Service, 
Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Two Beautiful Olivetone Enlargements with every roll 
developed and 8 perfect Prints, 25c. United Photo 
Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Rolls Developed—25c coin—Two 5x7 Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 gloss prints. Club Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 

“Rolls Developed, 8 Quality 25c; Reprints, 3c. 


Wor tandard Formulas. 
North Studio, North, 8. C. 


Special Trial Offer—Your next kodak film developed, 
Se; prints, 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Ilills, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Lespedeza Seed Pans—Basin type saves more seed and 
less on power. Dixie Sheet Metal Works, 496 South 
Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Tobacco 


Save on Your Tobacco—Buy Direct from our Factory— 
“Kentucky Pride’’ manufactured Chewing, 30 big twists, 
sweet or natural, $1.00; 30 full sized sacks Smoking, 
extra mild or natural, $1.00. 24 size sweet ers 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., 
Murray, Kentue.cy. 


Very Good Chewing and Smoking—12 pounds, dollar; 
better Tobaceo, 10 pounds, dollar. Guaranteed to please. 
Special select Red Leaf Chewing or Gold Leaf Smoking, 
5 pounds, dollar. Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 


Buy the Best—We grow the finest quality genuine 
Tennessee Red Leaf Tobacco. Now offering juicy Chew- 
ing or Mellow Smoking, 12 pounds for $1.00. Cash with 
order. Chambers Farms, McConnell, Tenn. 


Tennessee’s Favorite — Guaranteed choice cherry red 
Crewing or yellow gg Smoking, 5 pounds $1.00. 
Cheap tobacco, 12 pounds, $1.00. Mello. Tobacco Farms, 
Martin, Tennessee. 


Kentucky's Favorite—Guaranteed — Best grade mild 
Smoking or juicy red Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.00. Recipe, 
flavoring, box plugs Free. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Postpaid, Guaranteed — 2-year-old long red mellow 
leaf Chewing or mild Smoking—10 pounds, $1.00. 
Brown Tobacco Farms, Ralston, Tenn. 


Postpaid—Two years old, high grade Redleaf—Chew- 
ng, 10 pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.25. Guaranteed. 
Curtis Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid — Chewing, 7 pounds, $1.00; 10, 
$1.50; 10 Smoking, $1.25. W. L. Crews, Dresden, ‘Penn. 


Rolls, 116 size and smaller, developed, no small prints, 
all beautiful glossy enlargements, 25c. Peeko Pictures. 
-Davenport, Iowa. 


Guaranteed — Film developed, 
prints, 25c. Immediate service. 
inson, Kansas. 


16 prints, 25¢; 20 
Quality Photo, Hutch- 


In Answering Ads—Be sure to give your full name and 
correct address—writing plainly—and mention Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


Quick Service—Rolls Developed, 8 Guaranteed Prints, 
2 Enlargements, 25c, coin. OK Photo Service, Ottawa, 

ansas. 

Rolls Developed—8 Glossy Prints, 25¢ coin 
Bargain Price List. 


. Get our 
Photo Shop, Box 218, Augusta, Ga. 


Rolls Developed, 8 guaranteed prints, 2 enlargements, 
, coin. Western Photo Service, Galesburg, Illinois. 


15e Develops and Prints Trial Roll. 


Big border pic- 
tures. Okla. 


Camera Company, Oklahoma City, 


Roll Developed, 2 Glossy Enlargements (1 colored), 8 
Prints, 25c. Arbor Service, 37 Joliet, Illinois. 


Developing—Prints, 


5e. Enlargin 
P ging. 


4c, Wilson 
Service, Box ‘Birmingham, Ala. 


2 Sets Prints and 2 cou- 
25e. | Sweetwater, Texas. 


: SOMETHING TO CROW ABOUT! 
Advertisers of Baby Chicks, Livestock, Plants, 
Seeds, Nursery Stock—and many other items 
offered thru our Classified Columns report— 

“INCREASED SALES FOR 1937” 
Share in the profitable business this Fall. 
Mail your Classified Ad now for the big 
October issue of PROGRESSIVE FARMER. | 


CLASSIFIED ) ADS PAY 


Wanted to Buy 


Old Envelopes, Stamps, Folded Letters with stamps 
or postmarks on them, used before 1880. Leading col- 
lector offers highest cash prices. Interesting informo- 
tion mailed Free. R. Rice, 2652 Asbury Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Weed Killer 


Kill Weeds with Fire—This new method of permanent- 
ly destroying weeds including their roots and seeds is 
fully described in a new 48-page booklet, sent free on re- 
quest to Aeroil Burner Co., 3406 Main St., Dallas, Tex. 


Make Every Day a ‘‘Pay Day’’—Use Progressive 
vores Classified "Ads in selling your surplus farm 
products. 


Writers—Songs—Poems 


Songwriters—Send for Free Rhyming Dictionary and 
Writers’ Guide. MMM Publishers, 088 Studio Bldg., 
Portland, Oregon. 


Song Poems Wanted—Any subject—Send best 
today & offer. Richard Bros., 31 Woods Bldg.. Chisago. 


Song Poems Wanted—50-50 Plan—lInstruction Book 
Free. Dept. J, Song Bureau, Salem, Indiana. 


Finishing Out Turkeys 


By FRANK E. MITCHELL 


ITH the coming of coo] weath- 

er, turkeys will eat more grain. 
Be careful in feeding the new corn 
crop, as green corn will easily upset 
the turkeys’ digestion. Most turkey 
growers continue their birds on 
mash; however, they depend on a 
heavy consumption of corn through 
the fall and winter months. 

Before selling any of the young 
stock off you should carefully go 
over your flock and select the best 
birds, which you should save for the 
next year’s breeding season. We do 
not have to wait until Thanksgiving 
to sell our turkeys; our Southern 
markets are beginning to demand 
them in September. It is advis- 
able to condition your birds before 
selling. Confine them in the fall 
either to a small range or to the poul- 
try houses. One or two days will be 
needed to get them back on feed after 
they have been fastened up. 


Inspect Before Selling 


In selling, examine the birds be- 
fore you market them. In addition 
to inspecting for proper fleshing, no- 
tice carefully the plumage. Birds 
with heavy pinfeathers should be 
saved back for later sale. 


The Bronze is the most popular 
variety and this variety can be mar- 
keted to advantage later in the sea- 
son. The Bourbon Red and Narra- 
gansett mature earlier and should be 
marketed earlier. Where it doesn’t 
matter it is advisable to sell off the 


hens first; the toms can be marketed 
later to good advantage. 


Remember, there is a limiting fac. 
tor in growing out the turkeys. Ex. 
periments show that the turkey will 
put on the first pound of growth 
with slightly more than two pounds 
of feed. As the turkey increases jn 
size the quantity of feed required to 
produce a pound of meat increases 
to about four pounds. Some experi- 
ments in finishing turkeys show that 
more than seven pounds of feed was 
required to produce the last pound 
of meat. 


How Much Feed It Takes 


The Purdue Experiment Station, 
collecting data on turkeys, found that 
a nine-pound pullet could be pro- 
duced with 30 to 40 pounds of feed. 
The average consumption of a 14- 
pound tom- was between 40 and 50 
pounds. It was reported that 90 to 
120 pounds of feed was required to 
carry a breeder one year on range. 


For each turkey you want to finish 
this fall try to provide one-half bush- 
el of corn. If you are considering 
raising turkeys next year figure on 
growing a bushel of corn for each 
turkey you raise. Breeders will need 
about two bushels each. Do not de- 
pend on corn for the production of 
your turkeys. Feed them mash; you 
will find that it pays. If you have 
part of your corn left you are better 
off than the man who has to turn in 
and buy corn to finish his turkeys. 


Here Are Best Fall Sowing Dates 


following data furnished us 
by T. B. Hutcheson, agronomist { 
of the Virginia Experiment Station, 
E. C. Blair of the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, and R. W. Ham- 
ilton, agronomist with the South 
Carolina Extension Service, show 
earliest advisable dates for seeding 
fall-sowed crops, the best dates, and 
the latest dates at which seeding can 
be done with prospects of profit. 
Readers will do well to file these 
tables away for future reference:— 


SOUTH CAROLINA SOWING DATES 
Coastal Plains Section 


Beginning Finishing 
Crop Date Best Date Date 
Alfalfa......Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
Barley.......October 1 October 15 November 10 
Bur clover... September 1 Sept. 15 October 1 
Crimson clo’r. Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
Oats...7.... October 1 10 November 15 
ring 
BIO. ‘September 1 October December 1 
Sweet clover Fall or sprii 
Vetch..... . Sept. 15 October 1 November 1 
Wheat.......October 20 N b 
Austr’n peas. Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
Piedmont Section 
Alfalfa......4 15 October 1 October 15 
Alsike clover ‘Soot, 15 October 1 October 15 
Barley...... October 1 October 15 November 10 
Bur 1 Sept. 15 October 1 
clo’r Sept, 15 October 1 October 15 
Oats... - October 1 October 1 November 1 
Rap all or ng 
Rei ‘clover, iisept. 15 October 1 October 15 
September 1 1 December 1 
Sweet clover.. or spring 
Vet t. 15 | November 1 
* October 15 October 20 November 10 
Austr’n peas. Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 


VIRGINIA SOWING DATES 
Mountain Section 


Alfalfa .....August 1 August 10 September 1 
Alsike clover August 1 August 10 September 1 
Barley. . September 15 Sept’ber 20 October 10 


Crimson clo’r July 15 
1 


August 1 
August 10 


August 15 
September 1 


ugust 1 August 15 September 1 
Red clover. “August 1 August 10 September 1 
-Reptember 1 October 1 November 1 
Vetch ..... August 1 August 15 September 10 
Wheat Seplembe 20 October 1° October 20 
White clover August 1 August 10 September 1 


Austr’n peas September1 Sept’ber 15 October 1 
Piedmont Section. 


Alfalfa. . August 10 August 15. September 10 
Alsike clover. August 10 August 15 September 10 
Barley. ..... September 20 October 1 October 15 
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Begining Finishing 
Crop Date Best Date Date 
clo’r 1 August 15 September 1 
... September 15 October 1 October 15 
+ mixt. ‘August 10 August 15 September 10 


September 10 
August 15 September 10 
November 10 
os September 15 
Wheat November 1 

White clover August 10 August 15 September 10 
Austr’n peas September 10 Sept’ber 25 October 10 


Rape... ...August 1 


October 1 


Eastern Section 


Alfalfa ..... August 15 August 25 September 15 
‘Alsike clover August 15 August 25 September 15, 
Barley . October 1 October 10 October 25 
clo’r 15 August 25 September 15 
ats . October 1 October 15 November 1 
mixt. August 15 5 September 15 
Rape ... ...August 15 September 1} 
Red clover... August 15 September 15 
September 15 Oc November 15 
Vetch August 15 September 1 September 2) 


November 1 November 15 
August 25 September 
October 15 


Wheat.. |; October 15 
White clover. August 15 
Austr’n peas. September 15 October 1 


NORTH CAROLINA SOWING DATES 
Eastern Section 


Alfalfa......September 1 Sept. 15 October 1 
Alsike clover .September 1 Sept. 15 October 
Barley...... Sept’ber 15 October 15 November 
Ber clover...Ausust 15 September 1 September 
Crimson clo’ r August.1 Sept. 15 October 5 
Sept’ber 15 October 15 November 
Pasture mix. Sept. 10 October 1 November 


‘Any time except December and Januity 
«September 1 September 150ctober 
-September 1 Sept. 20 December 
September 1 Sept. 15 October , 
September 15 December 
Wheat. October 25 December. 
White clover. September 1 Sept. 15 Octob, 
Austr’n peas. August 1 Sept. 15 November 


Piedmont Section 


Alfalfa...... August 20 _ September 1 October 1 
Alsike clover .September 1 Sept. 20 
Barley...... September 1 October 1 
Bur clover...August 15 September 1 Septem re 10 
Crimson clo’r.August 1 Sept. 15 Octo! 
OAS. Sept. 15 October 10 Octobe 10 
September 1 Sept. nad 
ny time except Dec., OF 
Tea ‘clover. eptember 1 Sept. 20 Octo eri 
+.-September 1 October 1 Novem 10 
Sweet clover..September 1 Sent. 20 October 
Vetch......- August 1 20 20 
Wheat..... 10 October 25 
White clover.September 1 Sept. 1 
Austr’n peas. August 1 Sept. is Nove 
Mountain Section 
Alstke clover.August August August % 
September 1 Sept. Octode 2 
clo’r August 1 September 1 
Pasture mix. .August 1 August 15 
Red clover...August 1 August 15 oul 10 


October 1 
August 15 August 


Austr’n peas. August 1 September October 19 
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| irty Vays Fath September 
keted Here are jobs enough to fill them all 
. Ex Bye it pay in dollars and cents @ The best_way to get more twin four pecks of beardless wheat or 
y will to grow and turn under winter lambs is to give the ewes extra good Abruzzi rye per acre or 1% to 2 
rowth legume cover crops? This question attention and feeding a few weeks _ bushels of oats with 15 to 20 pounds 
ounds is effectively answered by the Ala- and of vetch seed. 
ses in bama Experiment Station, which eeding well, supplying good pas- : 
red to cays that in an 11-year experimentthe ture, and having the ewes in a gaih- e small 
Teases average annual production of corn ing condition will help a lot. 
xperi- following winter legumes was 34.2 @ Those interested in’ poultry should’ this fall may be gtazed until March 
w that bushels per acre, compared with 7.7 
write to the U.S. Department of Agri- or early April without damaging the 
d was bushels with no legumes, an increase : 
nd £26, bushel Simil culture at Washington for a freecopy __lespedeza. 
of 1.433 “Diseases and Parasites of Poultry.” Fall Grain Hints 
age yl iol P It is a veritable encyclopedia on the 
cotton per acre following cover crops, subject and will be found tremen- _ Treat wheat, oats, and barley 
tation, compared with 432 pounds on ad- dously helpful. : for smut before planting. Smuts BLACK DIAMOND FILES 
\d that joining land without legumes, an in- : ; cause untold damage to these small- 
€ pro crease of 1,001 pounds seed cotton ® Chickens need green feed just as grain crops. At a cost of about 2 Sharpen all your edged tools . . . scythes, 
f feed, per acre. much as do cattle and other livestock. cents per bushel of seed, these dis- mowing machine blades... harrow discs + 
a 14. Unless they get it in winter as well eases may be controlled by treating Files. 
nd 50 @ All winter legumes, with the pos- as summer, best results may not be with Ceresan. An application of 300 Pris pte Borage sneak ak 
90 to sible exception of bur clover, should hoped for. Italian rye. grass, winter to 400 pounds of a 4-8-4 complete You'll fred ‘hal ta Cs heads dt as a 
‘red to be inoculated before planting. | The legumes, or any of the small grains fertilizer to small grain when seed- knows hew, a Bleck Olemond file will give a 
nge. cost is very small and without it the will do all right. Plant enough for ed will usually pay well. most satisfactory edge. 
Sail chances of failure are too great to — the chickens as well as for other live- ; Put your edged tools in Triple A-! condition 
eal think of omitting this treatment. stock. Liberal plantings of turnips © Oats planted in the drill will quickly and economically with the most 
derin should also be made, not only for come much nearer escaping winter- efficient files ever made for farm use. 
® Plows, cultivators, and other ma- kill than those planted broadcast. Black sold the 
chinery used in making this year’s Plant with an ordinary grain drill or "File 
need crops should be cleaned, painted, by the open furrow method. Further 
“xia greased, oiled, and put under shelter. reduction of danger from winterkill cota ne 
ion It is important to clean the metal of oats may be had by planting the SINCE 1863 THE STANDARD OF QUALITY: 
h: parts to prevent rusting. Grease and most hardy varieties and by planting 
paint will further reduce damage comparatively early on fertile soil 
ave 2 METAL 
1 , from rust and rot. and applying fertilizer at time of EDWARDS too; 
prevent damage @ Inthe Cotton Belt red rustproof fire, lightning, wind and 
| soon as possible after picking, then uns, today for, money-saving 
treat with carbon disulphide. See Bushel, = co 
the county agent for detailed in- ee ae ee 925-975 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO 
: Above the Cotton Belt, Turf and Lee ‘ 5 
structions or send a 3-cent stamp to d dabl te ee 
ishing The Progressive Farmer for a leaflet 
te on the subject Victory variety from the North is FALSE | EETH 
ober highly undesirable because it winter- REPAIRED OR REPRODUCED 
tember 
tee i ae poe year’s supply of kills so easily. In preparing ground Many Repaired for as Low as So ¢ 
ene tun tn for oats, only where there is some- GUARANTEED WORK 
ember | before harvest. A little intelligent thing to plow under = = ground Mail Broken Plates 
ober 10 work will give sufficiently better a where a crop didn’t grow this year We Return C. O. D. 
planting seed to result in a good FRUIT VENDOR the be Double- 
rember yield increase. —From an etching by Ximenez Reliable ad 
ober 25 c ‘ eliable advertisers only are ac- 
ember 15 ® Crotalaria seed may be saved b ssi 
rom ae pane a Y table use but for livestock as well. cepted in The Progressive Farmer 
nba t and stripping, or the plants may be : About Cotton and Southern Ruralist 
cnet There is never too much of this good 
rember 15 ™ and the seed threshed or beaten old stand-by about the place durin @ Very heavy loss takes place wh 
tember 23 out. Carefully clean the seed and to y P Ing y 
vember I a 1di : winter. baled cotton is left lying on the 
paber 15 a ae ing store where they ground. Department of Agriculture COMING EVENTS 
will get plenty of air. The f ; ‘ 
DATES this - ped sail i value of Pasture Suggestions tests show that on an average more ; 
ee ee than half of a bale of cotton so handled Greater Texas and Pan American Expo- 
tober pretty well established and those @ For grass and clover pastures a sition, Dallas, June 12-Oct. 31. 
who grow it should save at least comparatively sweet soil is essential National Tobacco Festival, South Bos- 
ptember enough seed for their own supply. for best results. Acid soils can be pie ton, Va., Sept. 2-3. 
made sweet by applying limestone. the National Dairy Show and National Per- 
oT anvar? Korean lespedeza seed is usually Fall is a’ good time to do this job ins the loss was only ten pounds per cheron Show, Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 9-16. 
nae harvested by letting the plants ma- bale, and when stored in well-con- Tobacco Market Openings: Middle Belt, 
tober 18 ture thoroughly to a chocolate-brown © Good pasture for cattle, hogs, structed warehouses only four September 16; Old Belt, September 30; 
a color and then cutting and threshing chickens, and cows may be had in pounds. Virginia Dark Belt, November 29. 
ovehhber with a grain thresher. However, if fall and early winter by planting I a Ton-Litter Swine Show, Savannah, Ga., 
one so desires, the seed may be har- Dwarf Essex rape late this month or pn through winter so a good oe a 16. eon i 
1 ve : airy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa, 
tober 10 sted with a seed pan attachment, arly next. Do not plant, however, may be had when planted next year, Sept. 27-Oct. 3. 
ovembet 15 ®t very complete job may be done except on fertile, well-prepared ake certain that the seed is dry State Fairs: Virginia, Oct. 4-9; North 
eer oo with a small combine. ground; it will not produce, satisfac- when stored. Instead of storing in Carolina, Oct. 11-16: South Cisclina: Oct. 
torily on any other kind. bulk store sacks; then 18-23. 
Livestock and Chickens @ When putting in permanent sacks on some kind of supports that bs Association, Man- 
ctober ren pasture mixtures don’t overlook the will lift them a few inches above the 
ember 20 lve the dairy cow a little rest. | f Dette a 4 t floor so air may circulate freel National Grange, Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 
I her have a month or six weeks OF grass. 18 a prea y 10-18. North Carolina State Grange, 
love dw of drouth and other adverse around them. Winston-Salem, Oct. 27-29. Virginia 
the time she j 5 y conditions and should be a part of ; 9 State Grange, Petersburg, Oct. 28-30. 
wit ime she is to freshen. Cows bred ‘ ; @ Just as soon as cotton is all pick- ». ‘ 
seer 10 now will the mixture almost anywhere in the International Live Stock Exposition, Chi- 
tanner 20 will freshen next June, when Coitén Belt ed the old stalks should be destroyed. cage, Til, Now, 22-Des. 4 
€ milk flow is heaviest and dairy Chop them up and turn under. This 
tober peeves _bring the lowest prices; © To get the most desirable graz- will add humus to the soil and aid more, Md., Dec. 1-4. 
rover 2 . A things being equal, avoid ing or an early hay crop from hairy materially in reducing the number of New Moon, Sept. 4; full, Sept. 20. Eve- 
gust *eding the cow at this time of year. .vetch, sow along with it three or _ boll weevils for next season. ning stars: Mercury, Mars, Jupiter. 
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How Can We 


S TO what can be done to in- 
crease Southern farm income, 
The Progressive Farmer is constantly 


' exploring opportunities both in our 


special program, “$500 More a Year 
Cash Income for the Average South- 
ern, Farm Family,” and- otherwise. 
This month I should like to stress 
just this one more point: .We must 
add the processing of farm commodi- 
ties to the production of farm com- 
modities. 


The mere production of raw mate- 
rials is nearly always poorly paid. 
That is true because producing raw 
materials is largely done by unskill- 
ed, uneducated labor. But in the 
processing of farm  products—in 
converting raw cotton, tobacco, tim- 
ber, wheat, pork, beef, milk, etc., 
into more finished forms—a higher 
degree of scientific knowledge and 
business skill are brought into- play, 
with profits correspondingly increas- 
ed. Hence the wisdom of the farm 
program long advocated by George 
W. Russell of Ireland—that the 
farmer must not only get profits 
from producing farm products but 
also from putting them, as nearly as 
possible, into finished form for the 
ultimate consumer—and of George 
H.  Stevenson’s —ever-memorable 
warning to American agriculture:— 

The tendency of civilization is to make 
of the farmer a producer of raw materials 
solely, with the manufacturing and distribu- 
tion entirely in the hands of the highly or- 
ganized, but not necessarily efficient, urban 
centers. No nation can long survive solely 
on a basis of production of raw materials, 
leaving in other hands the marketing of 
the material in its raw state, as well as the 
manufacturing and final distribution to the 
ultimate consumer. It is the history of both 
nations and_ industries following this 
course, that the producer of the raw mate- 
rials becomes steadily poorer, while the 
distributor and manufacturer become richer 
and more powerful. 


More Processing Profits 


As Master Farmer Fred Latham 
once said to me: “My section of the 
South used to be heavily timbered. 
The farmers who sold the timber got 
barely enough out of it to pay decent 
wages for their labor in cutting and 
hauling. But many men who con- 
verted trees into lumber and furni- 
ture have made millions.” Take the 
tobacco-producing industry so effec- 
tively represented on this month’s 
cover page. On a little farm near 
the present site of Duke University 
about 70 years ago old man Wash- 
ington Duke and his boys were grow- 
ing and curing tobacco when the old 
man decided they could make more 
money by processing it—and so 
right on his farm he started a busi- 
ness which now encircles the globe. 


CLARENCE POE 


“President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 


@ We must live better than our fathers lived. But 
to do so means spending more money than our 
fathers spent, which inevitably means that we must 
- earn more. And in this matter of increasing the 
South’s earning power three opportunities at once 
suggest themselves: (1) What can Southern farm- 
ers do to increase their income? (2) What can be 


done to increase the income of Southern villages, 
towns, and cities? (3) What can the government justly do to 
increase Southern income? No. 3 will be discussed later. 


I know a Master Farmer who was 
long a mere producer of cucumbers 
and other products but then set out 
to make pickles and as a pickle man- 
ufacturer has won substantial fame 
and fortune. So simple a process as 
making unusually good sausage may 
double the hog raiser’s profits. Or, 
to return to tobacco farming, I am 
reminded of how my old friend Zeb 
Green rode with a friend through a 
great tobacco market town and re- 
marked, “Well, I see the farmers 
have built a lot of mighty fine houses 
here”—meaning to say that tobacco 
had built relatively few good homes 
for producers of the raw material but 
many for those who handle and 
process it. 


Cooperate in Processing 


If Southern farmers are to prosper 
as they should, they must not be con- 
tent with the low wages the business 
world allows to mere producers of 
raw material. Just as far as possible 
farmers should resolutely set out to 
own their own sawmills, cotton gins, 
tobacco warehouses, creameries, can- 
neries, grist mills, etc. Two or three 
farmers in a neighborhood, a dozen 
farmers, or a hundred farmers may 
cooperate to this end. 


Not only should farmers try to get 
more of the profits now going to 
those who buy, grade, standardize, 
sell, process, or manufacture our 
farm products, but if we can stimu- 
late the processing and manufacture 
of more Southern farm products and 
other Southern raw materials we can 
thereby double the South’s town and 
city population, and this in turn will 
give us three definite benefits: — 

1. It will give us a better home market 
for all farm products. 

2. It should double the South’s taxable 
wealth and thereby either (1) cut tax rates 
or (2) so increase the income from present 
tax rates as to give us better public roads, 
schools, hospitals, health campaigns, libra- 
ries, recreation grounds, and other agencies 


for a richer and more satisfying Southern 
life. 


3. It would give us near at home occu- 
pational opportunities for many thousands 
of farm boys and girls who will otherwise 
be forced to go North or West to find work. 
The South has already lost millions of dol- 
lars by training and educating boys and 
girls up to an income-producing age and 
then losing them to other sections. 


New Southern Opportunities 


With these thoughts in mind let 
us next ask, “What opportunities are 
there for more,processing and manu- 
facturing in the South, with conse- 
quently larger and more prosperous 
towns and cities?” 


_ Tobacco is about the only impor- 
tant Southern product that has been 
almost wholly processed and, manu- 
factured right in the section where it 
is grown. This tobacco industry has 
added many millions to Southern 
wealth; legions of workers have 
found employment, and markets 
have been provided for many mil- 
lions of tons of Southern farm prod- 
uce. Cotton, the South’s chief farm 
crop, was long manufactured princi- 
pally in New England—an absurd 
situation now largely remedied. Fur- 
thermore, while the South has only 
about 40 million acres in cotton and 
tobacco, it has more than 200 mil- 
lion acres growing timber, for which 
our mild, moist climate is especially 
suited—and now at last it begins to 
look as if the South will make its far- 
flung pine forests the basis for a tre- 
mendous pulp-and-paper industry. If 
so, three of the South’s greatest farm 
products will be manufactured here 
at home—cotton, tobacco, and tim- 
ber. Our timber resources also in- 
sure enlargement of our already large 
furniture-making industry. 


Tremendously promising, too, are 
new developments which should 
now enable the South to utilize one 
of its chief natural resources—our 
mild climate. Our mild winters have 
long been recognized as a wonderful 
advantage, but about our summers 
we have been at this disadvantage: 
While summer heat is no worse here 


Increase Southern Prosperity? 


than in the North and West (in fact, 
deaths from heat prostration are 
much more numerous in the North 
than here) summer weather does last 
longer in the South, and this pro- 
longed summer heat lessens the eff- 
ciency of workers both in factories 
and offices. Now, however, air con- 
ditioning is an accomplished fact; 
many offices, theaters, hotels, and 
stores are already air-cooled and it 
will possibly not be long until fac- 
tories generally are likewise made as 
comfortable in summer as in winter, 


Decentralizing Industry 


Cheap power is another great 
Southern asset. Our rainfall is heavy, 
and the quick descent from high 
mountain peaks to level coastal plains 
provides abundant power at low cost 
for all forms of industry. 


When my father and his brother 
wanted power for a sawmill and 
grist mill they went down on 
George’s Creek and spent weeks and 
months in building dams of rock and 
earth—and then got mighty little 
power. Manufacturers generally built 
large dams by the larger streams— 
Fall River, for example. Other 
manufacturers, using steam power, 
went to coal centers like Pittsburgh. 
Others located at great seaports like 
New York or railroad centers like 
Chicago. Now our high-power lines 
carry power anywhere, giving thou- 
sands of small communities the cheap 
power that Fall River and Pittsburgh 
formerly monopolized, while hard- 
surfaced roads and modern trucks 
give the small town almost as cheap 
transportation facilities as New York 
and Chicago have had. 

All this seems to make inevitable 
the much-talked-of “decentralization 
of industry.” In other words, more 
and more factories and_ businesses 
will move away from big cities where 
rents and taxes are excessive and lo 
cate instead in Southern small towns, 
thereby giving us all three advan 
tages I have already mentioned. 
Only last week I passed through a 
small town in a rural community and 
was told that in five years small home 
industries have practically doubled 
its population. 

To sum up: The development of 
Southern towns and cities must 
encouraged—to provide better mar 
kets for farm produce, to increase ta% 
income, and to provide employment 
at home for farm boys and girls. And 
while there is much that government 
itself must do in order to help the 
South get a fairer share of the nat 
ional income, that subject must now 
be left for later discussion. 
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ORMICK-DEERIN 


HESE days a big share of the life and 
interest on the farm revolves around the 
popular all-purpose Farmall tractor. The 
head of the house, the youngsters and the 
womenfolk—all are benefited by the ready 
presence of mechanical power. It may be a 
Farmall 12 or one of the bigger units, the 
F-20 or the F-30. Whatever the crop or 
operation, the McCormick-Deering Farm- 
all is the power that brings efficiency and 
system to the farm. 

Rubie Timmermann’s letter is filled with 
lively human interest. The Stauffachers, too, 
tell a family story. But the backbone of 
both stories is Farmall power. It would be 
hard to imagine life in these Texas and 
Wisconsin homes without these tractors. 
It is the same way on hundreds of thou- 
sands of farms. 

Find out what Farmall power and equip- 
ment can do for your family’s future. The 
McCormick-Deering dealer will demon- 
strate any of the Farmall sizes. Ask about 
the long line of Quick-Attachable machines 
and the new tool-bar implements made for 
the Farmall 12. International Harvester’s 
Income-Purchase Plan makes it easy to buy 
McCormick-Deering equipment. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Harvester Building Chicago, Illinois 


Frep AND ConRAD STAUFFACHER are the third generation on a very 
successful Wisconsin farm. They raise corn, oats, and alfalfa and 
center their operations on a herd of 160 Holstein cattle. Hay acreage 
is about 100, corn area running 120 to 150 acres a year, and oats the 
same. They do practically all their work with the two Farmalls. 
They also do custom plowing for their neighbors. Conrad says, 
“Once we plowed 11 hours with two tractors, using five plows, 
turned 26 acres, and used less than 28 gallons of gasoline. The oil 
service man could not believe it and we couldn’t either, but it’s a 
fact.” Conrad also said, ‘We used a 2-row picker before many 
people even knew there was such a thing. Now we have a regular 
Farmall picker and believe me it can go down the line picking corn.” 


Now a word from Mrs. Fred Stauffacher: 


“TI was brought up in the city, but here I am now, a farmer’s wife, 
and I wouldn’t trade places with anybody m the world. We have 
all the conveniences to make work easy, just as our husbands have 
the tractors and other things to make it easier for them. And, 
because they are always up with their work, we don’t have to do 
any of the outdoor tasks that many a woman has to do on the 
poorly equipped farms. That way our husbands find real home life 
when they come in at the end of the day’s work.” 
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